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§  1.  I.  I  PROPOSE  in  the  present  work  to  complete      booki. 
the  examination  of  the  phenomena  which  belong  pro-       ^— 
perly  to  Metaphysic,  that  is,  phenomena  which  can  Ethic V^  of 
be  satisfactorily  treated  only  from  a  subjective  point    ^®^P^y"*^ 
of  view  or  in  their  subjective  aspect,  by  examining 
in  some  detail  the  feelings  and  actions  of  man,  his 
judgments  on  them,  and  the  moral  and  legal  con- 
ceptions which  he  deduces  from  or  builds  upon  them. 
One  half  of  the  total  examination   of  these  pheno- 
mena has  already  been  performed  in  a  work  entitled 
"Time  and  Space,  a  Metaphysical  Essay;"  and  the 
analysis  there  contained  serves  both  to  mark  out  the 
field  remaining  to  be  explored,  and  to  furnish  the 
principles  and  the  framework,  in  other  terms,  the 
Logic,  to  be  applied  in  its  exploration.    In  that  work 
it  was  maintained  that  phenomena,  the  whole  world 
of  phenomena  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  and 
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every  portion  of  it  however  minute,  had  a  doubli 
aspect,  subjective  and  objective,  was  at  once  a  mode 
Eihie Vpart of  of  coHsciousness  and  an  existing  thing;  but  that 
«*p>aic  ^[jggg  opposite  aspects  of  a  phenomenon  applied  to 
the  whole  of  it,  and  were  not  elements  constituting 
it  by  their  combination.  It  was  farther  maintained 
that  every  phenomenon  had,  besides  this,  at  least 
two  such  constitutive  elements,  metaphysical,  and 
logically  discernible  in  it,  but  not  empiricall}^  separ- 
able from  each  other;  the  inseparable  union  of  which 
constituted  an  empirical  or  complete  phenomenon; 
which  phenomenon  then  had,  as  a  whole,  the  two 
aspects  just  mentioned,  so  that  the  same  two  kinds 
of  constitutive,  metaphysical,  elements  could  be  dis- 
cerned alike  in  either  aspect.  These  elements  were 
of  two  kinds,  Time  and  Space  the  formal,  and  Feel- 
ing the  material,  element;  time,  or  time  and  space 
together,  entering  into  all  phenomena  whatever, 
along  >vith  some  mode  or  modes  of  feeling ;  which 
latter  were  however  indefinitely  numerous,  so  that 
the  formal  element,  being  of  two  kinds  only,  served 
as  the  common  link  or  bond  between  them  alL  Me- 
taphysic  in  its  strict  sense,  it  was  said,  was  the 
theory  of  the  formal  element  in  consciousness,  of  the 
general  modes  of  its  combination  with  the  material 
element,  and  of  its  function  in  supporting  redinte- 
grations or  series  of  perceptions,  if  spontaneously  oc- 
curring, and  in  guiding  them  if  voluntary  or  under- 
taken for  a  foreseen  purpose.  AccxDrdingly  the  second 
part  of**  Time  and  Space'*  contained  a  view  of  Formal 
Logic  and  its  laws,  and  of  the  further  functions  of 
the  formal  element  in  the  processes  of  Reflection  and 
the  formation  of  Ideas. 

2,  The  present  work  is  intended  to  deal  with  tlj 
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remaining  half  of  the  subject,  namely,  the  material 
element  in  consciousness,  the  feelings ;  under  which 
term,  as  will  become  evident  in  the  sequel,  actions  Kuno^iiftrtof  ^ 
are  properly  mchided  ;  tor  the  proot  ot  winch  m- 
clnsion  I  may  [perhaps  be  permitted  besides  to  refer 
to  *^  Time  and  Space"  §  32*  It  will  be  equally  im- 
pOBsible  here  as  there  to  isolate  the  material  element 
from  the  formal  in  order  to  its  examination-  Just 
as  in  ^''  Time  and  Space'*  the  formal  element  ha*i  to 
be  examined  in  combination  with  its  matter,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  inquiry  furnishing  only  the  direction  and 
mode  of  treatment  which  the  investigation  was  to 
assume,  so  in  the  present  work  the  combination  of 
the  formal  element  with  feelings  can  never  be  left 
out  of  view;  indeed  the  degree  and  mode  of  com- 
plexity with  which  different  feelings  involve  this 
clement  will  be  found  the  chief  index  to  their  appro- 
priate analysis  and  classification.  The  form  is  the 
loric  of  the  feelino^s  ;  to  arrange  them  lo^icallv  is 
therefore  to  examine  their  relations  to  their  formal  ele- 
ment. In  this  way  it  is  that  the  work  already  done 
in  *^^  Time  tmd  Spjice'*  furnishes  us  with  a  method 
and  a  key  to  the  work  remaining  to  be  done  here. 
There  we  had  the  establishment  of  the  Logic,  here 
we  have  its  appHcation.  In  the  first  Book  of  the 
present  work  accordingly  I  shall  endeavour  to  apply 
this  logic  of  the  formal  element  to  the  analysis  and 
dassification  of  the  different  modes  of  feeling,  whe- 
ther sensations,  emotions,  passions,  desires,  pleasures, 
pain^,  efforts,  volitions,  or  actions ;  to  the  modes  of 
movement  or  working  which  pervade  them  and  con* 
nect  them  into  a  life;  and  to  their  combination,  in 
consequence  of  such  working,  into  types  of  character, 
so  far  a^  these  can  be  dealt  \vith  >vithout  taking  into 
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-^'  stances,  which  in  all  cases  bo  largely  contribute  to 
Ethic  A  I'mn  of  mould  them.  I  hope  that  this  analysis  will  put  me 
^  '^""^  in  a  position  to  sketch  out,  in  the  second  Book,  a 
system  of  principles  of  judgment,  applicable  to  feel- 
ing and  action,  a  system  to  guide  judgment  in  all 
cases  that  may  arise,  in  short  what  I  may  perhaps 
call  a  Logic  of  Practice;  a  logic  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  formal  element  is  a  logic  in  application  to  the 
material,  that  is,  a  fixed  method,  by  applying  which 
to  actions  and  systems  of  actions,  to  history  and  to 
life,  we  may  ascertain  whether  or  not  we  have  the 
object-matter  before  us  in  its  natural  and  real  shape, 
with  all  its  essential  aspects  brought  out  in  their 
true  relative  importance,  without  omission  and  with- 
out addition.  It  will  be  reserved  for  such  a  logic  of 
practice  to  examine  and  if  possible  to  determine  the 
various  questions  which  are  still  agitated  respecting 
moral  obligation,  such  as,  for  instance,  whether  hap- 
piness is  its  only  source,  or  a  sufficient  account  of 
its  origin  ;  whether  it  is  the  true  happiness  of  the 
individual,  or  that  of  the  race,  or  that  of  sentient 
beings  generally,  which  must  be  held  to  have  this 
character;  where  the  ultimate  criterion  is  found  for 
judging  doubtful  questions  of  morals  when  they  arise; 
whether  and  on  what  grounds  it  is  possible  to  con- 
demn an  action  while  acquitting  or  even  honouring 
the  agent,  or  to  condemn  the  agent  ^\liile  honouring 
the  act.  Such  questions  as  these  would  fall  properly 
within  the  scope  of  the  system  of  principles  I  have 
endeavoured  to  picture,  while  they  woidd  be  almost 
hopeless  of  solution  without  a  previous  analysis  of 
the  phenomena,  such  as  the  first  Book  will  contain ; 
since,  although  a  solution  might  be  made  to  a]>pefir 
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highly  probable  a  priori,  it  would  lack  the  justifi- 
cation attainable  by  its  evident  applicability  to  the 
phenomena,  prepared  by  the  analysis.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  second  examination  of  the  phenomenlEi  by 
the  systematisation  of  a  logic  of  practice  is  plainly 
requisite  to  complete  the  subject  as  a  whole ;  and  it 
is  this  part  of  the  work  which  justifies  its  claim  to  be 
an  enquiry  into  the  Theory  of  Practice  in  general. 

§  2.  1.  The  necessity  for  entering  in  the  first 
Book  upon  an  analysis  of  the  whole  of  the  material  «wpeoh:tiiu% 
ftuiiiture  of  consciousness  will  be  more  apparent  if 
we  consider  the  different  views  which  are  cntertnined 
of  the  nature  and  scope  of  Ethic^  and  the  different 
ways  in  which  its  study  may  be  approached.  Ethic 
seems  in  the  first  place  to  be  conversant  with  actions 
and  habits  ;  and  farther,  since  the  motive  in  all  ac- 
tion is  to  obtain  or  increase  some  pleasure,  or  else  to 
avoid  or  diminish  some  pain,  pleasure  and  pain  being 
well  called  by  Bentham  the  sprmgs  of  action,  Ethic 
seems  to  be  conversant  also  with  pleasures  and  pmis. 
These  two  views  are  easily  united,  for  pleasures  and 
pains  stand  to  actions  and  consequent  habits  in  the 
relation  of  cause  tu  effect,  so  that  in  stud}dng  plea- 
sures and  pains  we  are  studying  actions  and  habits 
at  their  soiu'ce,  and  in  studying  actions  and  habits 
we  are  studying  pleasures  and  pains  in  their  stream ; 
and  by  combining  both  views,  and  studying  the  re- 
actions between  stream  antl  source,  it  seems  as  if  the 
whole  subject  would  be  sufficiently  exhausted, 

2.  But  this  is  only  one  side  or  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject, for  so  far  as  it  has  now  been  stated  it  aims  only 
at  discovering  what  actions  or  habits  are  or  will  be 
done  or  exist,  not  what  ought  to  be  done  or  exist. 
From  another   side   Ethic   seems  to  be  conversant 
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with  judgments  about  actions  and  habits,  pleasures 
and  pains,  as  better  or  worse  than  one  another,  judg- 
ments of  approval  or  disapproval ;  in  which  view  of 
the  case,  the  actions  and  habits  are  classified  imder 
the  two  heads  of  \irtues  and  vices.  These  two  views 
are  again  capable  of  combination  ;  and  it  is  only  as 
such  combination,  and  in  \drtue  of  the  addition  of 
the  second  view  to  the  first,  that  Ethic  becomes  a 
I>ractical  enquiry;  since  it  would  not  diflfer  from 
sciences  of  pure  observation  and  experiment  if  it 
confined  itself  to  studying  the  sequences  of  pheno- 
mena, and  did  not  proceed  to  guide  opinion  in  pre- 
ferring some  to  others  in  future  conduct.  It  is  its 
influence  on  future  action  and  habit,  by  means  of 
a  judgment  on  the  past,  that  makes  Ethic  what  it 
is,  a  practical  study. 

3.  There  is  then  a  sort  of  reduplication,  iTavaii- 
wKmsg^  in  Ethic,  a  returning  back  on  its  own  obser- 
vations and  a  fresh  traversing  of  them,  arranging 
them  under  new  categories  expressive  of  praise  or 
blame*  In  the  first  limb  of  its  course  it  is  a  science 
of  speculation,  in  its  second  one  of  practice ;  and  it 
makes  no  difference  that  practice,  consisting  of  ac- 
tions and  habits,  is  the  object-matter  of  its  investi- 
gations, unless  it  treats  them  in  a  way  to  influence 
futm'e  practice.  Now  it  is  in  determining  the  rela- 
tion, and  the  relative  rank  or  primacy,  between  these 
two  branches  of  Ethic  that  disputes  arise  which  ne- 
cessitate the  careful  metaphysical  analysis  of  the  phe- 
nomena, previous  to  the  establishment  of  any  ethical 
theory  whatever.  The  speculative  branch  of  Ethic 
deals  with  what  is,  has  been,  will  be,  or  will  not  be ; 
the  second  with  what  ought  to  be,  or  is  better  or 
worse  than  somethmg  else.     Now  every  judgment 
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which  belongs  to  the  speculative  branch  and  falls        -^ 

under  its  comisance,  as  beinff  determined  by  the  laws     The  special 

f  r\  I.       T      »«>P«  of  Ethic, 

govemmg  the  sequence  ot  phenomena  as  such.     In 

other  words,  the  judgment  which  asserts  the  prefer- 
ability  of  one  thing  to  another  is  made  what  it  is, 
say,  *that  courage  is  better  than  craft,'  by  causes 
which  are  irreversible  and  belong  to  the  domain 
of  facts ;  apparently,  therefore,  however  much  the 
judgment  may  express  an  "  ought,"  there  is  no  va- 
lidity in  it  beyond  the  validity  of  its  being  a  fact, 
since  if  no  one  whatever  passed  the  judgment  it 
would  become  not  merely  invalid  but  nonexistent ; 
and  apparently  also  those  judgments  only  which  do 
continue  as  facts  and  outlast  or  outweigh  in  fact 
other  judgments,  so  as  actually  to  influence  practice, 
have  a  right  to  be  obeyed, — a  right  derived  in  no 
measure  from  their  containing  an  "  ought,"  but  solely 
from  their  actual  permanence  as  facts.  In  this  way 
the  special  function  of  the  practical  branch  of  Ethic 
seems  destroyed,  and  itself  subsumed  under  the  spe- 
culative branch,  the  weight  of  its  "  ought"  being  ex- 
hibited as  a  case  of  weight  of  fact,  and  its  right  as 
a  case  of  might. 

4.  But  in  so  stating  the  dispute  for  the  primacy 
we  shall  have  proved  too  much ;  if  this  view  were 
true,  the  practical  branch  would  be  not  merely  sub- 
ordinated to  the  speculative,  but  it  would  be  de- 
stroyed as  a  distinct  branch.  What  is  erroneous  in 
it  may  be  thus  exhibited.  It  is  true  that  all  judg- 
ments are  facts ;  but  the  practical  validity  of  judg- 
ments consists  in  their  being  existent  at  a  particular 
time,  in  their  being  passed  at  the  moment  of  the 
action  passing  from  the  present  to  the  future.     All 
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conscious  acts — and  it  is  only  conscious  acts  and 
their  consequences   that   are   the    object -matter   of 
Ethic  —  are  judgments  at  the  moment  of  their  be- 
coming acts,  ai'e  preferences  of  one  mode  of  acting 
to  another.      It  is  only  when  we  look  back  upon 
them  as  past  actions  tliat  they  have  a  fixed  or  purely 
speculative  character ;   each  action  has  been  a  judg- 
ment in  the  moment  of  its  birth  as  jictiun,  and  its 
character  as  a  judgment  is  that  which  has  given  it 
its  character  as  a  fact,  that  is,  has  made  it,  and  not 
something  else,  a  fact  at  all.     The  debate  therefore 
between  the  two   branches  of  Ethic   must  be  thus 
settled :  the  judgment  is  supreme  at  the  moment  of 
acting,  but  the  actions  which  are  its  product  have 
their  validity  not  from  their  being  practical  judg- 
ments but  from  their  being  accomplished  facts  ;  and 
when  it  is  urged  that  every  judgment  has  its  nature 
and  content  determined  solely  by  the  entire  course 
of  past  actions  and  events,  it  must  be  replied  that 
these  actions  at  least  have  themselves  become  sucli, 
and  have  acquired  their  determinant  force,  solely  by 
having  once  in  their  turn   been  judgments.      The 
reference  of  judgment  and  action  to  different  times 
dissolves  the  apparent  contradiction  between  their 
claims*     In  looking  at  actions  as  past  we  consider 
them  speculatively  and  as  matters  of  fact;  in  looking 
at  them  in  the  moment  of  becoming  past  we  consider 
them  practically  and  as  matters  of  judgment*     Yet 
the  apparent   contradiction   is   too  deep-seated  and 
thorough-going  to  be  satisfactorily  removed  by  such 
brief  remarks  as  the  foregoing.     It  will  soon  reap- 
pear in  a  somewhat  different  shape. 

5.   WTien  Ethic,  then,  is  treated  as  a  practical 
science,  the  debate  is  changed  from  one  between  judg- 
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ment  and  action  to  one  between  different  kinds  of  i^k  i. 
judgment.  Judgment  is  supreme  in  practice,  in  de-  — 
termining  the  future;  but  among  judgments  them-  "^^^g^^. 
selves  what  differences  are  discoverable,  what  judg- 
ments are  superior,  what  inferior  ?  Here  is  the 
question  which,  by  dividing  the  opinion  of  moralists, 
renders  necessary  the  thorough  examination  of  the 
furniture,  the  phenomena,  of  consciousness.  It  is 
admitted  that,  since  the  enquiry  is  a  practical  one, 
the  judgment,  the  preference  of  a  better  to  a  worse, 
the  assertion  of  an  "ought,"  is  supreme;  that  we  are 
not  blind  actors  but  judges  and  choosers  of  conduct. 
But  if  the  judgment  determines  the  conduct,  what 
determines  the  judgment ;  aye  and  what  ought  to 
determine  the  judgment;  for,  in  admitting  judgment 
as  supreme,  we  do  not  admit  it  in  its  character  of 
fact  but  in  its  character  of  judgment,  that  is,  as  the 
assertion  of  a  better  or  of  an  "  ought"  ?  Not  that  it 
is  actually  passed,  but  that  it  is  a  preference  of  a 
better  to  a  worse,  is  what  we  mean  by  calling  it  a 
judgment.  What  kinds  of  judgments  are  better  than 
others,  what  kinds  of  preferences  are  best,  what  is 
the  supreme  "  ought," — these  are  the  questions  which 
seem  to  have  presented  inextricable  difficulties  to 
ethical  writers. 

6.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  same 
question  which  has  been  raised  between  the  specula- 
tive and  the  practical  branches  of  Ethic,  or  rather 
the  difficulty  which  lay  at  the  root  of  that  question, 
presents  itself  here  again  in  a  different  shape,  in  the 
dispute  between  different  kinds  of  judgment  for  the 
primacy.  Pleasures  and  pains,  it  was  said,  are  the 
springs  of  action.  All  conscious  acts  are  done  from 
these  motives.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  produce 
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and  guide  action.  No  action  takes  place  which  is 
not  the  product  of  them,  of  course  in  their  hirgest 
and  widest  sense.  Gather  up  into  one  ideal  the 
greatest  and  best,  the  most  refined  and  most  finely 
harmonised  pleasures,  inclndlng  those  which  arise 
from  a  sense  of  duty  fulfiiledj  with  tlie  smallest  ad- 
mixture of  pain,  and  you  have  the  tanious  conception 
of  the  Summnm  Bonum,  gt>5ai^oi'/a,  happiness.  WTien 
it  is  asserted  that  pleasure  of  this  kind  not  only  ac- 
tually is,  but  also  ought  practically  to  be,  the  motive 
in  determining  judgment,  when  no  difference  of  kind 
is  recognised  between  the  actual  motive  of  action  and 
the  practical  motive  of  choosing, ^ — or,  if  these  two 
things  are  distinguished  logically,  it  is  yet  main- 
tained that  the  motive  deter minmg  the  judgment 
has  no  other  validity  than  the  pleasure,  of  whatever 
kind,  which  determines  the  action, — then  is  held  the 
theory  which,  in  many  various  modifications,  is  known 
commonly  as  the  theory  of  the  Utilitarian  school. 
IfUt  if  on  the  other  hand  it  is  held,  that,  besides  the 
motive  to  action  which  is  universal,  namely,  the 
avoidance  of  pain  and  the  procuring  of  pleasure,  of 
any  or  all  kinds,  there  is  another  motive  which  alone 
has  validity  in  determining  the  judgment,  different 
in  kind  from  pleasure  and  not  derived  from  it,  al- 
though always  accompanied  by  it,  namely,  a  sense, 
of  duty  or  moral  obligation;  and  that  this  element 
in  the  judgment  is  what  gives  it  practical  validity, 
though  it  may  or  may  not  determine  it  to  become 
further  action  according  as  the  [>leasure  attaching 
to  it  is  greater  or  less  than  the  pleasure  attaching  to 
other  lines  of  conduct  at  the  moment  of  choice;  then 
is  asserted  the  counter  theory  to  the  Utilitarian,  a 
theory  wliich  for  want  of  an  ah'eady  current  single 
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name  may  perhaps  be  called  the  theory  of  a  Moral  ^qbS!' 
Law.  And  I  believe  that  all  theories  of  morals,  an-  7— 
cient  or  modem,  will  be  found  to  be  some  modifica-  ^^^f^^J^ 
tion  of  these  two,  and  to  rest  ultimately  upon  one 
of  the  two  principles  which  I  have  indicated  as  the 
basis  of  each.  For  instance,  under  the  Utilitarian 
principle  may  be  reckoned  both  those  theories  which 
would  deduce  all  moral  virtues  firom  self-love,  or 
enlightened  self-interest,  and  those  which  would  de- 
duce them  firom  sympathy  or  benevolence,  Schopen- 
hauer's Neminem  laede,  immo  omnes  quantum  potes 
juva,  and  Auguste  Comte's  Vivre  pour  autrui;  for  in 
both  of  these  happiness  or  well-being  is  considered 
as  the  sole  source  of  right,  whether  the  person  who 
is  to  enjoy  it  is  oneself  or  another.  And  under  the 
general  principle  of  the  other  school,  the  principle  of 
duty  or  obedience  to  a  moral  law,  may  be  brought 
those  theories  of  a  self- determining  Ego,  Will,  or 
Person,  which  is  exhibited  best  in  Kant's  Kritik  der 
Praktischen  Vemunft,  and  also  those  which  assume 
a  religious  shape,  namely,  obedience  to  the  Will  of 
God,  which  displays  itself  in  the  concrete  duties  of 
holiness,  purity,  self-denial,  unworldliness,  humility, 
and  so  on. 

7.  The  intricacy  in  which  all  discussions  are  in- 
volved, which  go  deeply  into  the  principles  of  these 
two  schools,  seems  to  me  to  flow  firom  the  diflBiculty 
of  logically  distinguishing  between  the  validity  which 
a  thing  has  for  determining  the  judgment  as  judg- 
ment and  the  force  which  it  has  for  determining  the 
judgment  as  action ;  for  every  judgment  is  an  action. 
It  does  not  follow,  because  a  motive  determines  the 
judgment  as  action,  that  it  must  also  have  deter- 
mined it  as  judgment ;   the  greater  pleasure,  it  is 
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clear,  determines  the  judgment  as  action;  we  both 
do  the  thinof  and  apjiear  to  think  it  the  best  thing 
to  do,  for  the  judgment  as  a  total  act  is  itself  deter- 
mined, not  the  action  determined  against  the  judg- 
ment.  But  does  the  greater  pleasure  supply  a  valid 
reason  as  well  as  an  effectual  motive  to  the  judg- 
ment for  its  determination?  This  ia  a  question  which 
is  not  80  clear.  Now  those  who  insist  that  the  mo- 
tive determining  the  judgment  actually  is  eo  ipso  the 
thing  which  the  judging  or  reasoning  element  of  the 
judgment  thinks  best  overlook  the  possible  effects 
of  a  distinction,  which  is  always  to  be  found  in  the 
judgment  itself,  between  its  volitional  and  its  com- 
parmg  functions.  Judgment,  inasmuch  as  it  is  action, 
is  compound;  will  as  well  as  reason  is  contained  in 
it.  The  determination  of  the  judgment  may  mean 
the  determination  of  the  volitional  element  alone, 
with  small  contribution,  even  almost  none,  from  the 
comparing  element,  or  again  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  knowledge  given  by  that  element,  as  where  we 
persist  in  doing  what  we  know  at  the  time  is  per- 
nicious. This  analysis  of  acts  of  judgment  is  all- 
important.  All  vohtion  is  reasoning,  since  it  in- 
cludes some  degree  of  comparison,  and  conversely 
every  act  of  reasoning  is  a  voluntary  act;  it  includes 
the  two  component  elements  or  strains,  perception 
of  a  comparison  or  relation  between  two  perceptions, 
and  volition  to  hold  them  together  till  they  either 
combine  or  one  excludes  the  other  Pleasure  is  a 
motive  which  acts  on  and  determines  volition ;  the 
truth  or  untruth  of  the  perceptions  m  relation  is 
what  is  perceived  by  the  comparing  element,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  the  volition  is  reasoning.  It  is  the 
empirical  method  only  which  persists  iti  treating  an 
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act  of  reasoning  and  an  act  of  volition  as  two  sepa- 
rate and  complete  acts,  in  separating  so-called  actions 
from  so-called  reasonings.     Nothing   but   confusion 
can  result  from  such  a  de\nation  from  the  truth  of  ^^^ 
nature. 

8.  However,  when  we  have  drawn  this  distinc- 
tion the  question  still  remains,  whether  there  is  any 
ground  or  reason  determinant  of  the  reasoning  ele- 
ment or  strain  in  judgment,  different  from  pleasure, 
which  is  confessedly  the  determinant  or  motive  of 
the  volitional  element.  The  Utilitarian  school  seem 
to  me  to  have  answered  this  question  in  the  negative, 
without  having  clearly  enough  perceived  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  two  elements  in  the  act  of  reasoning 
which  gives  it  significance.  They  are  thus  always 
recurring  to  the  question  of  fact  instead  of  to  the 
question  of  right.  ViloLSit  makes  one  course  of  con- 
duct to  be  judged  better  than  another  ?  They  reply, 
Its  being  perceived  to  be  productive  ultimately  of 
the  greater  pleasure.  But  is  this  judgment  right? 
They  reply,  The  greater  pleasure  is  its  own  justifi- 
cation. They  thus  taltc  up,  with  respect  to  the  de- 
termination of  judgment,  the  same  ground  which 
was  above  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  those  who 
denied  the  validity  of  judgment  against  fact;  the 
question  of  right  and  of  justification  is  in  both  cases 
merged  itx  the  question  of  fact, 

9,  In  opposition  to  this  the  other  school  of  moral- 
ists ask,  Why  is  it  that  we  have  the  conception  of 
rights  of  duty,  of  moral  obligation,  as  things  different 
in  kind  from  pleasure,  even  from  those  pleasures 
which  are  attached  to  the  observance  of  these  con- 
ceptions themselves?  And  although  various  theories 
have  been  started  in  order  to  satisfy  this  demand, 
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such  <as,  for  instance,  that  the  conceptions  in  ques- 
tion have  been  produced  by  loncj  association  and 
experience  of  the  superior  kinds  of  pleasure  with 
steady  resohition  in  virtuous  conduct ;  or  that  they 
have  arisen  from  the  notion  of  debt  enforced,  or 
of  pimishment  inflicted,  by  superior  power  ;  or  by 
means  such  as  these  with  the  additional  ingraining 
force  of  hereditary  transmission,  (see,  ft>r  instance, 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Letter  to  Mr.  Mill,  printed 
in  Prof.  Bain's  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  page  721, 
2d  edit.);  yet  still  the  cnquii'ers  are  not  satisfied, 
but  keep  steady  to  their  conviction,  that  conceptions 
80  diflferent  must  have  a  different  source,  and  con- 
ceptions so  much  loftier  a  loftier  one  than  those  to 
which  they  are  thus  referred.  You  must  prove  to 
us,  they  would  say,  that  such  a  transformation  of 
notions  of  expediency  or  might  into  the  notion  of 
moral  right  is  not  only  possible  but  actual,  must  lay 
your  finger,  as  it  were,  on  the  moment  of  operation, 
before  we  can  consent  to  give  up  the  belief  that  the 
latter  has  always  been,  what  it  appears  to  be  now,  a 
primary  and  original  fact  in  consciousness.  For,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  conception  of  right  constantly 
recurs  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  pleasure  or  of 
power,  as  is  subtilly  remarked  in  the  following  pass- 
age from  a  well-known  work  of  this  school, — Price's 
Review  of  the  Principal  Questions  and  Difficulties 
in  Morals,  Chap.  v\.  p.  185,  2d  edit.  **  One  cannot 
but  observe  on  this  occasion,  how  the  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  force  themselves  upon  us,  and  in  some 
fonn  or  other,  always  remain,  even  when  we  tliink 
we  have  annih Dated  them.  Thus,  after  we  have  sup- 
posed all  actions  and  ends  to  be  in  themselves  indif- 
ferent, it  is  natural  to  conceive,  that  therefore  it  is 
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to  give  ourselves  up  to  the  guidance  of  unre- 
^•trained  inclination,  and  wrong  to  be  careful  of  our 
actions,  or  to  give  ourselves  any  trouble  in  pursuing 
any  ends.  Or,  if  with  Hobbs  and  the  oratc>r  in 
Platans  (rorgia.%  we  suppose  that  the  strongest  may 
oppress  the  weakest,  and  take  to  themselves  what- 
ever they  can  seize  ;  or  that  unlimited  power  confers 
an  unlimited  right ;  this  plainly  still  leaves  us  in 
possession  of  the  idea  of  riffkt^  and  only  establishes 
another  specie.^  of  it* — In  like  manner,  when  we  sup- 
[)Ose  all  the  obligations  of  morality  to  be  derived 
from  laws  and  compacts,  we  at  the  same  time  find 
ourselves  under  a  necessity  of  supposing  something 
he/ore  them,  not  absolutely  indifferent  in  respect  of 
choice;  something  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong, 
which  gave  rise  to  them  and  occasion  for  them ; 
and  which,  after  they  are  made,  makes  them  re- 
garded." This  however  is  not  incoi;isistcnt  with  the 
explanations  offered  by  the  opposite  school ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  objection  will  not  be  removed,  until 
the  actual  transformation  of  expediency  or  might 
into  moral  right  has  been  indubita)>ly  established. 

lo.  And  so  also  on  the  other  hand,  although  the 
disciples  of  the  school  of  moral  law  are  thus  staunch 
in  maintaining  their  conviction  of  the  original  differ- 
ence and  superiority  of  some  principle  of  right  as 
opposed  to  expediency  or  to  might,  it  is  clear  that 
the  only  proof  of  their  conviction  being  true  would 
consist  in  their  being  able  to  put  their  finger,  as  it 
were,  on  the  spot,  and  say  what  precisely  it  is  in  a 
judgment,  or  in  the  object  of  a  judgment,  which 
gives  it  this  distinct  character  of  right,  duty,  moral 
goodness,  or  moral  obligation.  Until  this  is  either 
done  or  shown  to  be  impossible,  the  controversy  be- 
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tween  the  two  schools  must  contmue.  But  to  point 
out  tills  element  precisely  is  a  matter  which  depends 
on  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  an  ana- 
lysis more  searching  and  accurate  than  any  which 
has  yet  been  performed.  Here  then  we  are  driven 
back  upon  Metaphysic. 

11.  Metaphysic  proper  is  pm-ely  speculative,  and 
contains  two  branches,  statical  analysis  and  dynami- 
cal; the  statical  analysis  determines  the  nature,  the 
ri  iart^  of  an  object  or  state  of  consciousness,  the  dy- 
namical determines  the  general  modes  of  movement 
or  sequence  of  such  .objects  or  states,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent the  wmq  Tcc^yinrm  of  each  of  them.  But  that 
part  of  Metaphysic  in  a  larger  sense,  which  is  prac- 
tical as  well  as  speculative,  namely  Ethic,  while  it  re- 
tains as  purely  and  entirely  speculative  the  dynamical 
branch  of  enquiry,  which  determines  the  t&?^  ^sra^u- 
ymrui  of  judgments  and  actions,  introduces  into  the 
statical  branch,  tlie  analysis  of  the  r/  £<m,  a  distinc- 
tion between  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be.  The 
practical  moment,  the  moment  of  validity,  of  judg- 
ment, of  better  or  w^orse,  the  moment  of  '^  ought,'*— 
this  is  discoverable  only  in  the  statical  analysis,  the 
ri  \(Tri^  of  objects  and  states  of  consciousness* 

&  3,  I.  The  same  considerations  w^hich  show  the 
insufficiency  of  the  methods  of  the  just  mentioned 
schools,  unless  founded  on  previous  analysis  of  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness,  show  also  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  method  which  approaches  the  exami- 
nation of  the  practice  of  individuals  from  the  side 
of  their  relation  to  society,  and  endeavours  to  deter- 
mine the  laws  of  their  practice  by  deduction  from 
the  laws  of  the  practice  of  men  acting  in  masses, 
whether  statically  in  a  nation  or  state  as  it  exists  at 
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ne  time,  or  dynamically  in  its  historical  changes 
Icvelopments  in  long  periods  of  time.  For  when 
the  question  is,  not  what  the  state  actually  does  or 
what  it  actually  tends  towards,  but  what  it  ought  to 
do  or  ought  to  become,  which  are  the  practical  ques- 
tions proposed  to  every  individual  in  his  sphere,  and 
peculiarly  to  those  who  are  called  to  guide  or  directly 
influence  the  collective  action  of  the  state,  the  same 
difficulties  arise  again  which  arose  in  the  case  of  the 
individual,  relating  to  the  criteria  of  desirability  in 
the  choice  of  ends.  Ought  the  state  to  have  a  con- 
icience,  as  it  is  called ;  ought  it  to  direct  its  mea- 
Bures  towards  promoting  the  moral  virtues  in  its 
individual  citizens  ;  or  ought  it  to  aim  solely  at  their 
material  prosperity  as  individuals,  or  at  the  material 
aggrandisement  of  itself  as  a  state?  Such  difficulties 
as  these  are  unavoidable  the  moment  the  question  is 
put  practically  ;  and  to  ignore  the  question  of  what 
is  best  to  be  done  or  ought  to  be  done,  expecting  an 
answer  which  shall  be  a  guide  to  ftiture  action,  is 
nothing  else  than  to  treat  EtJiic  and  Politic  as  purely 
speculative  sciences,  and,  since  all  human  action  is 
choice  and  must  be  guided  by  some  consideration  or 
other,  however  we  may  treat  it,  to  deliver  it  up  to 
the  blind  determination  of  foreign  or  external  causes. 
It  is,  comparatively  speaking,  easy  to  discover  what 
the  actual  constitution  of  a  state  is,  what  its  history 
has  been,  and  what  it  is  actually  tending  to  become* 
This  is  treating  the  subject  merely  as  a  matter  of  ob- 
uervation  of  fact,  as  in  the  physical  sciences.  Every 
one,  however,  admits  that  Politic  is  a  practical 
science,  having  for  its  scope  to  modify  the  actual 
condition,  in  some  measure  at  least,  for  the  better, 
and  therefore  to  study  the  laws  of  society  and  of 
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history  as  laws  of  natural  phenomena,  with  a  view 
to  imprint  upon  them  a  better  tendency,  in  other 
words,  to  introduce  improvements  where  it  is  found 
practicable.  Now  the  moment  society  begins  to  en- 
tertain the  practical  question,  it  is  necessarily  some 
individual  or  individuals  in  consultation  who  enter- 
tain it.  What  society  thinks  best  to  be  done,  that 
some  individuals  think  best  to  be  done  ;  the  prac- 
tical judgment  of  society  is  the  practical  judgment 
of  some  individuals,  many  or  few,  in  that  society. 
They  become  its  organs  in  all  choice  of  conduct,  and 
ivithout  orrans  it  would  be  a  blind  non-deliberatintr 
agent,  an  object  of  observation  and  experiment  alone, 
like  the  objects  of  chemistry  or  astronojuy.  This 
necessity  of  society's  acting  practically  only  through 
individuals  is  that  which  compels  it  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  an  individuare  judgment, 
and  therefore  subjects  it  to  the  difficulties  which,  as 
already  shown,  constitute  the,  at  present  at  least  in- 
evitable, embarrassment  of  Etliic.  Consequently  the 
science  of  Politic  is  subordinate  to  that  of  Ethic,  the 
science  of  the  whole  mass  of  individuals  to  that  of 
the  indi\Hdual  separately,  in  the  practical  branch  of 
the  science.  But  in  the  speculative  branch  of  Ethic, 
the  action  of  the  mass,  or  society  as  a  whole,  upon 
the  individual  is  a  part  of  the  external  conditions  to 
which  he  is  subject ;  and  with  the  total  of  those  con- 
ditions must  be  studied  speculatively,  as  if  it  were 
the  object  of  a  science  of  pure  observation  or  experi- 
ment There  is  one  branch  of  Ethic,  the  speculative 
branch,  in  which  it  is  subordinate  to  the  correspond- 
ing branch  of  Politic  ;  and  there  is  one  branch  of 
PoUtic,  the  practical,  in  which  it  is  subordinate  to 
the  corresponding  branch  of  Ethic* 
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2,  If  we  cast  a  glance  back  at  history,  or  at 
the  history  of  philosophy,  we  shall  find  this  view 
confirmed.  The  earliest  complete  theory  which 
embraced  both  sciences,  Pluto's  Kepublic,  was  the 
expression  of  the  \dew  that  Ethic  was  entirely  sub- 
oi'dinate  to  Politic  in  its  practical  branch.  (See  Sir 
Alexander  Grant's  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  vol.  i.  Essay 
III.)  That  which  was  desirable  for  the  community 
was  first  determined,  and  the  individuals  were  to  be 
instructed  not  to  consider  what  might  be  <lesirable 
for  them  individually.  It  is  certainly  remarkable, 
thotigh  by  no  means  iiiexplicabk*,  that  Plato  should 
have  taken  this  view,  Plato  who  was  the  gi*eat  up- 
holder of  the  idea  of  justice  as  opposed  to  pleasure, 
and  of  the  conception  of  the  virtues  being  gtricr^fx^ai. 
It  is  an  instance  of  the  fact  that  great  moral  truths 
are  seen  more  easily  and  therefore  earlier  when  ex- 
emplified on  a  large  scale,  as  in  society,  than  on 
a  small  scale,  as  in  the  individuals,  in  whom  thev 
nevertheless  originate.  Plato  could  conceive  the 
realisation  of  the  idea  of  justice  only  by  imagining  it 
applied  at  once  to  the  relation  between  a  couununity 
and  its  members,  not  as  obtaining  between  two  in- 
dividuals apart  from  the  state  ;  although,  in  truth, 
only  by  first  satisfying  its  claims  between  the  indi- 
viduals, as  such,  could  there  exist  any  true  justice 
in  the  whole  ;  for  jui^tice  is  an  idea  conceived  neces- 
sarily, if  at  all,  by  individual  minds,  and  except  as 
so  conceived  has  no  existence.  The  question  really 
was,  not  what  Plato,  a  spectator  ab  extra,  thought 
jui^t  in  a  state,  but  what  the  individuals  of  the  state 
would  concur  with  such  a  spectator  in  thinking  so. 
"Das  Princip  der  ncucrn  Welt  iiberhaupt  ist  Freiheit 
dcr  Siibjektivitat,   dass  alle  wesentliche  Seiten,  die 
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in  dcT  geistlgen  Totalitat  vorhanden  sind,  zu  ihrem 
Rechte  kooiraend  eicli  entwickeln/'  Hegel,  Rechts- 
phiL  §  273.  ZuBatz.  Werke,  vol  viii. 

3.  Ethic  then  was  by  Plato  involved  in  Folitic- 
With  Aristotle  the  two  became  distinguished.  We 
have  separate  treatises  devoted  to  each.  The  actions, 
habits,  and  characters,  of  the  individuals  were  exa- 
mined, and  clasBiiied  as  virtues  or  vices ;  and  a  ge- 
neral characteristic  of  the  virtues  was  pointed  out, 
namely,  that  they  were  all  *^  means"  between  two 
extremes  which  were  vices.  Besides  this,  what  was 
much  more  important,  the  logic  of  the  £fyo*^  and  its 
TiXog  was  introduced,  with  the  supreme  riXog  of  all 
conscious  action,  BuhaifLoviu,  Yet,  notwithstanding  that 
some  prominence  was  given  to  the  question  of  choice 
in  its  subjective  aspect,  xgoaigscng^  no  criterion  for  the 
subjective  determination  of  choice  at  the  moment 
of  action  or  judgment  was  given,  beyond  what  lay 
in  the  general  perception  of  %vlm(hma.  Beyond  this 
a  tribuoal,  and  a  function  in  man  corresponding  to 
it,  were  indicated,  to  which  recourse  was  had  in  all 
doubtful  points,  I  mean  the  frequent  appeals  to  h^6og 
Xoyog^  and  tig  0  iyoc^o?  6§mn,  It  is  one  thing  however 
to  have  a  judge  appointed  to  decide  questions,  and 
another  to  have  a  judge  furnished  with  a  criterion 
or  test  which  he  must  apply.  He  may  not,  even  in 
the  latter  case,  be  able  to  decide  all  questions,  but 
he  can  go  farther  than  if  he  were  left  to  his  imgiiided 
sense,  and  the  farther  m  proportion  as  the  criterion 
is  distinct  and  of  immediate  applicabilit}^  Aristotle, 
then,  made  the  immense  step  of  sepai'ating  the  prac- 
tical branch  of  Ethic  from  Politic,  hut  he  did  not 
treat  it  sulijectively  to  any  great  extent,  nor  carry 
his  analysis  of  choice  far  enough  to  discern  a  sub- 
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jective  criterion  beyond  the  conception  which  "  right 
reasoning"  or  "  the  good  man**  might  form  for  him- 
self of  happiness  as  the  end  of  life.  The  practical 
question  in  Ethic  however  is,  as  ah*eady  shown,  whe- 
ther there  is  or  is  not  such  a  subjective  practical 
criterion. 

4.  If  we  turn  to  history  proper  we  find  a  corre- 
sponding fact.  Neither  in  Greece  nor  in  Rome  was 
there  a  spiritual  power,  in  the  usual  s€*nse  of  the 
term,  side  by  side  with  or  above  the  temporal,  as 
Auguste  Comte  has  shown.  The  development  of  the 
mind  of  man  had  not  reached  that  sta^je  at  which 
the  subjective  side  of  practical  judgment  could  make 
itself  manifest,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  theoretical 
philosophy  or  in  that  of  a  political  constitution.  It 
IB  only  dawning  in  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  r^oot,!- 
gfffig.  It  is  however  the  most  prominent  feature  in 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  the  point  on  which  he  most 
earnestly  insists :  ^'  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind'*  (Rom.  xiv.  5);  and  ^^  Whats<x^ver 
is  not  of  iaith  is  sin"  (Rom.  xiv.  23).  St.  Paul  is 
the  law  reformer  of  rising  Christianity,  as  the  writers 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  First  Epistle  of  St.  John  are  its  religious 
philosophers,  or  reformers  in  theology  proper.  He 
substituted  the  law  of  Conscience  for  the  law  of  ordi- 
nances, the  status  of  grace,  of  faith,  of  son  ship,  for 
the  status  of  servitude  to  an  external  authority ;  free 
grace  and  free  obedience  being  two  expressions  for 
one  and  the  same  thing,  namely,  the  relation  between 
the  subject  and  the  sovereign,  between  man  and 
God.  The  doctrine  of  a  conscience  which  could  not 
be  bound  by  temporal  laws  was  the  specific  shape  in 
which  the  subjective  aspect  of  choice  made  its  im- 
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portance  felt;  and  this  is  what  underlies  the  terms, 
moral  obligation,  duty,  moral  sense,  moral  law,  and 
the  like,  which  we  have  seen  are  the  watchwords  of 
one  of  the  two  great  schools  of  moralists.  In  his- 
tor}',  the  origin  and  separate  existence  of  the  Spiri- 
tual Power,  the  Church,  are  the  manifestation  of  the 
same  phenomenon,  conscience  asserting  itself  against 
power,  the  conviction  that  there  is  something  in  prac- 
tical judgments  which  gives  them  a  validity  superior 
to  any  force  or  might  which  they  derive  from  mo- 
tives of  happiness,  whether  tliese  are  exhibited  as 
attractive  or  deterrent,  as  pleasures  or  as  pains,  as 
rewards  or  as  punishments.  What  precisely  this 
something  is,  in  what  precisely  consists  the  supreme 
validity  of  conscience,  demands  a  more  searching  ana- 
h'sis  of  the  facts  or  phenomena  of  conscionsness,  and 
that  subjectively,  tliau  they  have  as  yet  received. 
§  4.  I,  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
bHween  EtLic,  thc  mctliod  proper  to  Ethic  is  that  of  subjective  or 

History,  and      ^  .  »  , 

Phyaiuiog)'.  lutcnial  observation.  Actions  and  habits,  and  chains 
of  actions  and  habits,  are  objectively  nothing  but 
events  and  chains  of  events,  and  these  may  be  ob- 
served and  examined  without  any  more  reference  to 
subjective  feehngs  than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of 
physical  phenomena,  the  succession  of  waves  on  a 
beach,  or  the  stages  of  gro\^^h  fmd  development  of 
a  tree.  But  the  moment  we  enter  on  the  considera- 
tion either  of  the  motives  or  springs  of  action,  or  of 
the  end  aimed  at  in  actions,  we  enter  on  the  ques- 
tion uf  the  value  of  feelings  to  the  agent,  theh^  com- 
parative value  in  kind,  and  in  degree  of  intensity* 
We  have  to  consider  what  these  motives  and  ends 
are  tx>  him  as  feelings  ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  actions  of  men  in  mi\sses  and  the  events  of  his- 
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tory.  For  when  we  would  form  a  judgment  of  the 
comparative  value  of  the  goal  to  which  the  actions 
of  a  nation  or  of  the  race  appear  to  be  tending,  or 
of  the  several  tendencies  which  compose  its  entire 
course,  we  have  to  ask  what  feelings  and  thoughts 
that  goal  or  course  will  conBist  of,  what  capacities 
for  enjoyment  will  be  developed,  what  characters  will 
be  produced,  what  the  minds  of  the  men  will  be. 
This  necessity  for  entering  on  the  subjective  analysis 
of  feelings  in  order  to  deterinine  their  comparative 
value  to  consciousness  is  irrespective  of  the  view 
which  we  may  take  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Utilitarian 
school  or  its  opposite.  All  consideration  of  motive 
or  of  end,  whether  these  consist  of  pleasure  only  or 
also  of  duty,  all  practical  enquiry,  involves  the  taking 
up  a  subjective  jKjint  of  view.  Pleasure  and  pain  in 
all  their  kinds  and  degrees  are  subjective  feelings, 
the  names  of  them  do  not  even  appear  to  have  a 
meaning  apart  from  such  feeling,  nor  can  we  reason 
about  them  without  bearing  in  raind  their  subjective 
significance.  But  physical  objects,  actions  of  men 
and  events  of  history,  though  equally  consisting  of 
subjective  feelings  in  their  last  analysis,  and  there- 
fore capable  of  being  subjectively  treated,  yet  can  be 
also  analysed  as  objective  things,  and  their  laws  dis- 
covered, without  the  necessity  of  a  constant  reference 
to  the  fact  of  this  subjc^etive  constitution  and  nature; 
we  need  not  be  constantly  translating  the  terms  de* 
scribing  them  and  their  sequences  into  terms  signi- 
ficant of  their  subjective  aspect ;  it  is  enough  that 
they  can  be  so  translated  if  occasion  for  such  veri- 
fication should  arise;  otherwise  the  course  of  investi- 
gation would  be  interrupted,  the  objects  being  suffi- 
ciently well  knoA^Ti  in  their  objective  aspect. 
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2,  Although  therefore  there  is  no  class  of  objects 
which  is  not  capable  of  being  examined  both  in  its 
objective  and  in  its  subjective  aspect,  there  arc  yet 
two  classes  of  objects  which  are  most  effectively 
treated^  the  one  from  its  subjective,  the  other  from 
its  objective  side.  Physical  objects,  generally,  belong 
to  the  class  which  is  most  effectively  treated  from 
the  objective  side,  and  are  objects  of  special  empirical 
sciences.  Among  these  may  be  distmguislied,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  work,  first,  the  nerves  and 
nervous  organism  as  forming  one  whole  class  of  the 
causes  of  states  of  consciousness;  and  secondly,  those 
changes  of  sequence  in  physical  objects  ^vhich  are 
known  as  human  actions  and  historical  events.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  feelings  and  thoughts,  in  all  their 
varieties,  among  which  it  has  been  showTi  that  every- 
thing which  is  a  motive  or  an  end  of  action  must 
be  reckoned,  belong  to  the  class  which  can  be  best 
treated  subjectively,  which  indeed  can  be  only  treated 
subjectively,  so  long  as  the  phenomena  belonging  to 
it  have  not  been  made,  by  the  course  of  thought, 
into  complete  and  familiar  objects,  with  names  which 
have  a  definite  and  admitted  connotation,  as  in  the 
case  of  physical  objects. 

3.  Now  it  has  been  shown  in  §  2,  that  Ethic  com- 
prises two  branches,  to  one  of  which,  the  speculative, 
it  is  now  clear  that  the  study  of  actions  and  events, 
of  changes  in  physical  circumstances,  and  especially  of 
nerve  structure  and  function,  as  causes  of  feeling  and 
thought,  belongs  ;  while  to  the  other,  the  practical 
branch,  belongs  the  study  of  feelings  and  thoughts, 
and  of  ends  and  motives  of  action.  This  latter  study 
is  also  necessarily  the  study  of  feelings  and  thoughts 
as  they  are  to  the  individual,  because  only  to  an  in- 
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dividual  do  they  appear  in  the  character  of  feeling 
and  thought ;  as  belonging  to  masses  of  men  they 
are  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing the  mas.s.  Ethic  therefore  can  only  be  com- 
pletely and  satisfactorily  studied  by  a  combination 
of  the  three  sciences  of  IIistor}%  Nervous  Physiology, 
and  the  Metaphysical  analysis  of  states  of  conscious- 
ness in  the  individual ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  last 
of  these  which  is  the  chief  domain  and  distinfjuishinfr 
feature  of  Ethic,  in  virtue  of  its  being  a  practical 
science ;  and  this  it  is  which  renders  it  a  branch  of 
Metaphysic*  Neither  history  nor  nervous  physiology 
can  be  pursued  entirely  mthout  reference  to  subjec- 
tive analysis,  since  it  would  deprive  the  events  de- 
ficribed  in  history  of  all  significance,  if  they  could 
not  be  compared  in  respect  of  the  value  of  the  tenden- 
cies which  they  exhibit ;  and  the  investigation  into 
the  structure  and  fnnctions  of  nervous  matter  would 
be  left  equally  without  meaning  (assuming  that  the 
nervous  organism  generally  is  the  organ  upon  which 
feeling  and  thought  depend),  if  we  did  not  attach  or 
endeavour  to  attach  some  mode  of  feeling  or  change 
of  feeling  to  each  different  structure  and  different 
function  of  nerve  as  it  was  discovered.  So  also,  on 
the  other  hand,  subjective  analysis  has  to  depend 
upon  history  for  the  conditions  which  surround  and 
modity  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  individual 
imagined  to  be  under  analysis,  and  upon  nervous 
physiology  for  the  causes  producing  or  supporting 
the  individuaVs  feelings  and  thoughts,  and  bringing 
external  objects,  actions,  and  events,  to  bear  upon 
them  by  acting  upon  nerve.  But  there  is  also  a 
great  part  in  each  of  these  three  studies,  which  is 
peculiar  to   it  and   independent  of  the   other  two. 
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The  analysis  of  feelings  and  thoughts  and  their  se- 
quences by  themselves,  or  in  their  character  as  feel- 
ing and  thought,  apart  from  their  conditions  and 
causes,  is  the  independent  part  of  subjective  analysis. 
The  conclusions  reached  by  such  analysis  may  be 
suggested  and  sujiported  by  the  collateral  conclu- 
sions of  history  and  physiology;  but  the  analysis 
itself  must  be  conducted  on  its  own  independent 
basis.  Were  it  not  independent  it  could  give  no 
support  in  its  turn  to  the  conclusions  of  history  or 
physiology  ;  and  yet  it  has  been  seen  that  they  do 
receive  such  a  support,  in  the  significance  which  is 
lent  to  their  conclusions  by  the  feelings  attached  to 
them  or  involved  in  them. 

§  5.  !•  Since  subjective  analysis  is  to  be  the  staple" 
of  the  present  work,  and  yet  there  is  at  the  present 
day  a  deep  distrust  and  dislike,  even  among  men  of 
science,  to  anything  that  bears  the  name  of  subjec- 
tive or  internal  observation,  or  worse  still  of  Meta- 
physic,  a  distrust  and  dishke  which  I  caimot  but 
think  unreasonaljle  and  erroneous,  I  venture  (though 
it  is  a  task  I  would  gladly  avoid)  to  enter  at  some- 
•what  greater  length  upon  the  true  meaning  and  real 
validity  of  this  method.  For  Metaphysic  also  claims 
to  be  a  part  of  positive  science,  if  Ijy  positive  is  meant 
verifiable.  And  first  to  take  up  the  matter  from  the 
point  already  reached,  the  study  of  history  compared 
with  that  of  the  individual. 

2,  It  has  been  ably  maintained  by  Auguste  Comte 
and  others  that  the  study  of  the  organisation  and 
development  of  society,  that  is,  of  men  in  masses  or 
of  the  whole  human  family,  must  precede  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  organisation  and  development  of 
the  mdividual  consciousness,  the  study  of  which  is 
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Ethic.  The  grounds  of  this  opinioii  are,  first,  that 
the  general  laws  of  human  doings  can  be  better  seen 
in  the  gross,  or  when  acting  on  a  large  scale,  since 
then  abstmction  is  made  of  partiaDy  operative  and 
accidental  circumstances,  and  secondly,  that  the  in- 
dividual units  of  society  are  governed  by  the  strong 
tendencies  of  the  mass  to  which  they  belong,  some- 
what as  straws  are  carried  down  by  a  stream;  so 
that  not  only  as  a  rule  of  logic,  a  rule  to  help  in- 
vestigation, is  this  method  advisable,  but  also  in 
order  of  historv  and  of  nature  the  laws  of  the  whole 
precede  and  dominate  the  laws  of  the  component 
parts.  To  these  grounds  must  be  added  the  notion, 
common  to"  Auguste  Comte  and  to  most  positi\ists, 
that  the  method  employed  by  metaphysicians  and 
known  as  the  method  of  internal  observation  is  de- 
lusive and  pernicious.  The  study  of  the  individual 
apart  from  society  seems  to  demand  the  application 
of  this  method,  while  that  of  society  as  a  whole  ap- 
pears to  require  an  objective  empirical  method  only. 
(See  Buckle,  Hist,  of  Civilisation  in  England,  vol.  i. 
Chap,  ill.) 

3,  Now  first  as  to  the  method  of  internal  or  sub- 
jective observation.  It  was  shown  in  ''  Time  and 
Space^*  that  one  objection  which  Auguste  Comte 
made  to  Metaphysic  was  owing  to  his  confoimding 
it  \nth  Ontology  ;  but  there  is  another  cause,  which 
is  his  diiibelief  in  the  method  of  subjective  observa- 
tion. The  first  ground  of  objection  can  be  obviated 
by  showing  that  Metaphysic  is  perfectly  distinct  irom 
Ontology  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  iletaphysic 
employs  the  method  of  subjective  observation.  In 
fact  subjective  observ-ation  with  its  application  to 
other  minds  and  to  the  events  of  history  is  the  whole 
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Book  I.  of  the  method  of  Metaphysic.  In  the  first  case 
— ^"  Comte  was  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  what  Metaphysic 
The  method  of  Is ;  but  in  the  second,  he  is  right  in  his  estimate  of 
observation,  what  Mctaphysic  IS,  and  wrong  only  in  his  opinion 
of  its  validity.  No  doubt  the  term  and  the  method 
have  both  been  employed  delusively ;  they  have  been 
employed  to  the  establishment  of  Ontological  sys- 
tems ;  hence  Comte's  dislike  and  disbelief  of  them 
as  capable  of  a  true  and  valid  use.  The  ontological 
metaphysicians  employed  this  method  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  theory  of  a  Self  in  some  shape  or  other ; 
wherever  they  were  unable  to  analyse,  there  they 
established  an  entity,  of  which  they  said  that  they 
were  intuitively  and  immediately  certain  by  their 
own  internal  observation.  They  were  thus  conscious 
of  a  Self,  of  which  they  could  give  no  account  and 
no  analysis  ;  and  then  they  used  this  entity  to  ac- 
count for  other  phenomena,  and  constructed  the 
world  out  of  the  Self  wholly,  or  else  out  of  the  con- 
tact or  conjunction  of  the  Self  and  some  external 
entities  equally  unkno^vn,  or  Things-in- themselves. 
It  is  clear  that  on  this  track  all  progress  was  barred, 
by  a  limit  bein^  set  to  further  analysis,  while  the 
result  reached  was  eminently  unsatisfactory.  Hence 
the  di.ssatisfaetion  of  scientific  men  with  a  method 
which  appeared  always  to  lead  to  such  results. 

4.  But  is  such  the  necessary  result  of  this  me- 
thod? An  answer  may  perhaps  l>e^  thought  to  be 
given  by  ''  Time  and  Space"  itself.  But  independ- 
ently of  that  work  a  few  remarks  will  show  not  only 
the  sounchiess  of  the  method  but  also  its  inevit- 
able nature,  seeing  that  it  is  and  always  must  be 
emploj^ed,  even  by  those  who  reject  it  in  name.  It 
is  supposed  by  these  writers  to  require,  that  the  per- 
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8dn  employing  it  shall  observe  the  operations  of  his       book  l 
consciousness  in  the  very  moment  of  their  operation,         — ' 
thtt  he  shall  divide  himself  from  himself,  and  at  once   The  method  < 
thmk  or  perceive  and  observe  his  thinking  or  per-    obiervatioo, 
ceiving ;  if  this  were  possible,  it  would  even  then, 
they  say,  so  disturb  the  normal  operation  of  percep- 
tion and  thought  that  no  conclusion  could  be  draw^i 
from  them  in  this  disturbed  state  to  their  normal 
mode  of  operation.     See  Comte,  Cours  de  Phil*  Posi- 
tive, vol  L  p.  31-33,  2"«  Mition. 

5,  Both  objections  would  be  unanswerable  if  the 
method  of  subjective  observation  did  require  such 
coiiistantaneous  application.  But  the  fact  is  not  so. 
Past  states  of  consciousness  are  aU  that  can  be  ob- 
served^ and  all  that  need  be  observed,  by  the  appHer 
of  the  method ;  and  this  is  done  in  memory  or  redin- 
tegration, spontaneous  and  voluntary.  Past  states 
of  consciousness  recalled  in  memory  are  objective^ 
that  is,  are  objects  to  the  reflecting  consciousness, 
to  the  applier  of  the  method  of  subjective  observa- 
tion. And  all  past  states  of  consciousness  when  re- 
called in  memory  are  equally  objective.  It  matters 
not  whether  the  observer  recalls  a  house  seen  or  a 
sentiment  experienced  yesterday,  whether  he  recalls 
the  result  of  a  problem  in  astronomy  or  chemistiy, 
or  the  method  of  its  solution,  or  his  feelings  before 
and  after  his  attempt  at  solving  it.  All  states  of 
consciousness  recalled  in  memory  are  objects  ol  con- 
sciousness ;  and  nothing  can  be  recalled  in  memory 
which  is  not  an  object  of  consciousness,  and  which^ 
consequently,  is  not  an  object  of  subjective  observa- 
tion. In  whatever  operations  of  thought,  therefore, 
memory  is  employed  in  adtlition  to  or  combination 
with  direct  presentative  perception,  in  those  is  em- 
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BookL  ployed  the  method  of  subjective  observation.  Nor 
— ^'  is  the  case  difterent  Avith  purely  presentative  obser- 
Tht  jnethod  of  vations ;  for  suppose  we  are  watchhig  a  visible  ob- 
observation,  jcct,  the  suD,  loF  mstance,  rising  out  of  the  sea  ;  the 
object  consists  of  feelings  of  ours  ;  and  whenever  we 
hear  the  words  sun,  or  sunrise,  the  meaning  of  the 
words  consists  in  those  same  feelings  recalled  in  me- 
mory. Would  we  know  what  the  object  seen  is, 
what  we  really  see,  and  what  we  infer  from^  add  to, 
or  combine  mth,  what  we  really  see,  we  must  fix 
our  attention  on  our  feelings,  the  visible  hgbt  and 
colour  and  shape;  and  in  doing  this  we  are  applying 
the  method  of  subjective  observation.  In  fact,  sub- 
jective observation  is  nothing  but  objective  observa- 
tion taken  subjectively;  the  same  thing  is  seen  or 
observed,  but  in  the  one  case  as  if  it  were  an  abso- 
lute independent  object,  part  of  an  absolute  independ- 
ent external  world ;  in  the  other,  as  a  complex  of 
feelings  belonging  to  the  observer.  Both  aspects 
are  equally  objective  to  reflection  ;  but  ttie  former, 
the  objective,  aspect  alone  is  supposed,  erroneously, 
to  have  been  always  objective  and  not  subjective  to 
direct  perception, 

6.  It  is  erroneously  supposed  that  the  opposite 
method  to  that  of  subjective  observation  rests  on  no 
metaphysical  theory.  It  rests,  however,  on  the  as- 
sumption of  a  difference,  an  essential  but  unexplained 
difference,  between  consciousness  and  the  objects  of 
consciousness.  This  difference  in  kind  and  in  posi- 
tion between  the  two  worlds,  the  inner  of  conscious- 
ness, the  outer  of  things,  is  adopted  as  a  theory  from 
which  to  start  by  the  current  positive  philosophy  ; 
yet  it  is  adopted  without  enquiry  solely  because  it  is 
familiar.     A  little  thought  properly  directed  shows 


that  the  two  supposed  worlds  are  inextricably  in- 
terwoven^ and  are  in  fact  but  one  world  which  a 
subjective  delusion  makes  us  regard  as  two ;  the 
delusion  consisting  in  transferring  our  present  view 
of  the  matter,  the  divorce  we  have  established  be- 
tween consciousness  and  things,  to  the  world  itself 
as  a  perennial  fact  of  its  constitution.  The  truth  is, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  elsewhere,  that  there 
is  one  world  with  two  aspects,  consciousness  the  one, 
and  the  objects  of  consciousness  the  other.  To  study 
consciousness  is  to  study  its  objects ;  and  to  study 
the  objects  of  consciousness  is  to  study  consciousness 
itself.  The  attempted  divorce  between  science  and 
subjective  observation  stands,  therefore,  itself  upon 
a  metaphysical  theory,  and  that  an  erroneous  one, 
the  metaphysical  nature  of  wliich  is  concealed  from 
the  eyes  of  its  votaries  by  its  familiarity.  This  is  no 
argument  against  the  vahdity  of  the  objective  me- 
thod, but  only  against  the  notion  that  it  is  independ- 
ent of  Metaphysic,  The  two  aspects,  subjective  and 
objective,  are  given  by,  and  the  two  methods  corre- 
sponding to  them  are  founded  in,  reflection  ;  and  the 
distinction  between  the  two  methods  can  no  more 
be  overlooked  or  given  up  than  that  between  the 
aspects;  which  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  e\adent 
as  to  lead  sometimes  to  its  members,  one  or  both, 
being  regai'ded  as  absolute  existences, 

7.  But  since  there  is  nothing,  for  let  anythuig 
be  named,  which  is  an  object  exclusively  of  either 
one  or  tlie  other  of  these  aspects,  and  the  two  aspects 
are  thus  inseparable  and  coextensive,  the  question 
arises,  how  the  corresponding  methods  are  discrimi- 
nated from  each  other,  how  they  come  to  be  sepa- 
rately applicable  in  science,  and  what  are  the  peculiar 
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BixiK  I.       functioHS  of  each.    Tbe  discrimmation  of  the  methods 
ill.  ],  11* 

—         depends  on  the  distinction  of  the  aspects;  and  this 

The  method  of  distinction  IS  the  following.     Any  object,  simple  or 

subjeclivc  i    .       .  /    .  . 

obwrvation,  complex,  wheo  treated  in  its  rehition  to  conscious- 
ness alone,  has  its  analysis  given  by  subjective  ob- 
servation, as  consisting  of  a  complex  of  feeluigs  in 
time  or  in  time  and  space  together;  and  any  object, 
simple  or  complex,  when  treated  in  connection  or 
relation  to  other  objects  in  consciousness,  has  the 
laws  of  its  sequences  and  configuration  given  by  ob- 
jective observation,  as  an  object  among  objects.  The 
question  o(  ri  itrn  is  answered  subjectively,  the  ques- 
tion of  TcSg  ^agaymrat  dbjectively.  The  connection 
between  empirical  or  complete  objects  is  given  by 
objective  observation,  the  analysis  of  such  objects 
separately  is  given  by  subjective  observation.  See 
this  distinction  in  "Time  and  Space''  §§  11.  18. 

8.  Thus,  although  everything  is  inseparably  both 
objective  and  subjective^  the  difference  between  treat- 
ing things  separately  by  themselves  and  treating 
them  in  connection  with  other  thin;^s  external  to 
them  is  a  difference  between  methods  which  are  the 
one  subjective,  the  other  objective;  for  to  treat  any- 
thing separately  is  to  treat  it  in  its  relation  to  con- 
sciousness alone,  and  to  treat  anj^hing  in  connection 
with  other  things  external  to  it  is  to  make  its  rela- 
tions to  other  things  the  predominant  object  of  en- 
quiry. The  functions  of  these  two  methods  are  thus 
implicitly  determined  also.  The  first  sketch  and 
direction  of  enquiry  in  any  matter  must  clearly  be 
given  by  subjective  observation;  which  results  in  a 
provisional  definition  of  the  thing  to  be  examined. 
It  is  then  compared  with  other  objects;  that  is,  its 
place  among  these,  tlie  causes  wluch  produce  it,  the 
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consequences  which  flow  from  it,  the  measure  of  its 
cou8tituent  parts,  in  extension,  intensity,  energy, 
duration  (which  is  only  done  by  treating  each  of  its  Tbeuyiiodof 
constituent  parts  as  an  object  among  other  objects),  obiefvAUon. 
are  determined;  and  all  this  is  the  work  of  objective 
observation  or  experiment.  Lastly^  the  new  shape 
thus  given  to  the  object  as  a  whole  is  tested  or  veri- 
fied by  subjective  observation  ;  and  not  onl}'  the 
verification  of  the  %vhole  object  in  its  new  shape, 
but  also  the  verification  of  each  instance  of  measure- 
ment of  its  constituent  parts  in  the  course  of  objective 
observation,  is  a  subjective  process,  an  appeal  to  con- 
sciousness itself  as  to  matters  of  fact.  The  proper 
functiouB  of  subjective  observation  therefore  are  two, 
provisional  definition  and  verification.  That  of  ob- 
jective observation  is  measurement  or  calculation. 
Hence  all  apagogic  reasoning,  the  rea.soning  in  Al- 
gebra for  instance,  belongs  to  objective  observation ; 
but  the  reduction  of  apagogic  reasoning  into  osteu- 
sive  is  a  kind  of  verification  which  belongs  to  sub- 
jective observation.  In  every  chain  of  reasoning  we 
are  continually  passing  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween the  two  methods,  objective  and  subjective ; 
and  this  is  what  we  should  expect  from  the  nature 
of  the  distinction  which  has  been  drawn  between 
them. 

9.  All  kinds  of  object- matter  whatever  are  neces- 
.sarily  treated  by  both  methods  combined.  There  is 
no  class  of  objects  which  is  exclusively  the  oljject  of 
one  method  and  not  of  the  other;  just  as  there  was 
no  object  which  was  not  subjective  and  objective 
inseparably.  Everything  alike  is  the  object  of  provi- 
sional definition,  measurement,  and  verification.  The 
objects  of  the    physical    sciences  are  no  exception. 
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Verification  in  them  is  plainly  an  appeal  to  actuB 
preventative  ^)€rception, — to  sensations  as  fiicts.  This 
The  method  of  maj  be  sho\ni  by  supposing  the  proof  to  be  sepa- 
ow^^aln.  rated  from  the  verification ;  since  without  such  veri- 
fication, or  subjective  experience,  to  nppeal  to  in 
others  no  proof  of  any  proposition  to  them  would  be 
possible.  You  may  prove  to  an  Indian  that  rivers 
must  be  frozen  in  northern  >%dnters,  but  he  will  not 
understand  what  being  frozen  is,  unless  it  be  from 
personal  experience  either  of  this  or  similar  pheno- 
mena. His  own  experienced  feelings  are  at  once  the 
test  and  the  fountain  of  all  his  knowledge.  While 
you  are  proving  to  him  your  thesis  out  of  your 
knowledge,  he  is  ordering  and  combining  in  his  brain 
not  your  knowledge  but  his  own,  not  your  states  of 
consciousness  but  a  succession  of  states  of  conscious- 
ness of  his  own,  recalled  in  his  own  memory  and 
consisting  of  his  own  feelings.  When  he  has  got  at 
last  the  true  notion  of  rivers  frozen  into  ice,  he  has 
not  got  out  of  feelings  into  facts,  but  he  has  got  feel- 
ings which  will  l>e  verified  by  presentations,  which 
are  equally  feelings.  If  you  should  actually  show 
him  a  frozen  river,  he  Tvoiild  still  not  have  left  feel- 
ings for  facts,  but  he  woidd  be  actually  and  presen- 
tatively  having  feelings  which  admit  of  no  further 
verification. 

lo.  This  way  of  describing  the  matter,  however, 
brings  us  to  the  real  difficulty  in  the  method  of  sub- 
jective observation,  to  that  diiference  between  the 
subjective  and  objective  methods,  wdiich  makes  the 
results  of  the  former  so  much  more  uncertain  than 
those  of  the  latter.  It  is  this,  that  in  sLibjective  ob- 
serv^ation  the  same  phenomenon,  in  point  of  place  or 
number,  can  never  be  examined  bv  more  than  one 
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Observer.    The  same  frozen  river  can  be  seen  at  once 
by  many;  but  the  memory  which  each  has  of  the       '^— 
river,  or  the  actual  perception   taken   subjectively,   riie  method  of 
can  be  examined  .only  by  each  observer  for  himself,    vblemitilim 
In  observing  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  it  is 
as  if  a  set  of  specimens  of  all  the  various  plants  of  a 
ien  was  taken  home  by  different  botanists,  and 
L'h  set  examined  separately  by  each  botanist ;  and 
le  whole  of  the  attainable  knowledge  of  those  plants 
to  consist  exclusively  hi  the  agreement  of  the 
separate  descriptions  furnished  by  each  botanist  from 
own  set  of  specimens,  without  it  being  possiWe 
point  out  with  the  finger  which  plant  was  intended 
^y  which  description.     This  diflerence  is  no  doubt 
a  great  disadvantage  on  the  side  of  subjective  ob- 
servation ;  but  it  does  not  attach  to  it  because  it  is 
subjective.     All  veritictation  is  a  subjective  process; 
^at  in  verifying  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  the 
same  phenomenon  cannot  be  handed  round,  as  it  were, 
for  verification  by  different  observers.    Each  observer 
mst  verily  subjectively  in  all   cases ;    but  in  con- 
siousness  he  can  only  verify  a  similar,  and  not  the 
L*ry  same,  phenomenon  as  another  observer.     This 
Te  a  difficulty  to  which  all  observation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  consciousness  is  exposed,  and  not  only  their 
iiubjective  observation ;  it  could  only  be  avoided  by 
renouncing  the  observ^ation  of  them  altogether. 

1 1 .  The  two  methods  have  the  same  functions, 
id  the  sitme  order  of  application,  when  their  objcct- 
aatter  consists  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness 
id  of  the  actions  of  conscious  agents.  I  do  not 
ippose  that  any  man  ever  deliberately  sat  down  to 
Bcall  and  analyse  his  own  mental  furniture,  without 
rst  having  a  purpose  or  object  provisionally  defined 
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&)OK  f,  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the  second,  without  taking 
'^—'  8ome  description  or  narrative  to  be  verified  by  that 
The  method  of  aualysis.  The  process  I  apprehend  to  be  something 
ot^*iS,  of  this  kind :  A  certain  class  of  feelings,  pro\dsionally 
defined,  is  fixed  upon  as  the  object-matter  of  in- 
vestigation, and  this  is  kept  more  or  less  present  in 
memory;  then  biographies  or  narratives  of  actions 
are  read,  actions  and  incidents  in  daily  life  are  noted, 
containing  or  similar  to  the  class  of  feelings  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  sequences  of  their  parts  are  compared 
and  measured,  which  is  objective  observation ;  lastly, 
the  phenomena  so  collected  and  compared  are  veri- 
fied and  interpreted,  at  every  step  of  the  process  of 
comparison,  by  reference  to  the  personal  subjective 
experience  or  feelings  of  the  investigator,  which  are 
themselves  recalled  to  his  memorj^  by  the  phenomena 
which  he  is  examining.  He  is  precisely  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Indian  endeavouring  to  imderstand  the 
meaning  of  rivers  being  frozen.  Words  describing 
feelings  or  states  of  consciousness,  as  well  as  words 
describing  actions  and  events  which  flow  from  feel- 
ings, describe  them  as  objective  phenomena,  the  ana- 
lysis of  which  in  relation  to  consciousness  alone  must 
be  given,  if  at  all,  by  subjective  observation.  There 
is  no  isolation  of  the  single  self  of  the  enqiurer,  no 
abstraction  from  other  persons  or  from  the  world  of 
phenomena  at  large-  He  does  not  analyse  and  de- 
scribe himself  as  a  separate  object  apart  from  them, 
but  he  describes  them,  in  the  only  way  he  can  de- 
scribe anything,  namely,  as  they  appear  to  him.  The 
external  actions,  speech,  gestures,  expressions  of  coun- 
tenance of  men,  whether  actually  seen  and  heard,  or 
described  in  books,  with  or  mthout  the  attribution 
of  motives  to  them,  would  be  entirely  void  of  mean- 


mg,  trcre  it  not  for  the  subjective  experience  of  such  book  i. 
phenomena  connected  with  certain  feelings  and  mo-  -^' 
ti ves  in  oneself.  In  re;isoning  about  such  phenomena  Th*  method  of 
wthout  any  8uch  subjective  experience,  if  it  were  oUc^Sod, 
possible  to  do  80,  we  should  be  reasoning  ab^iut  un- 
kno^Ti  quantities,  and  our  terms  would  have  only 
the  value  of  algebraical  sjTubols,  or  a  currency  with- 
out purchasiug  power.  On  the  other  hand,  without 
a  large  gathering  of  phenomena  by  objective  observa- 
tioo,  subjective  observation  would  be  impoverished, 
and  lack  matter  to  be  exercised  ui*on.  The  result 
would  approximate  to  a  mere  description  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  self,  abstracted  from  the  world  at  large. 
But  this,  which  is  a  vice  or  a  weakness  in  Meta* 
phpic,  where  it  occurs,  is  by  no  means  a  necessary 
feature  of  subjective  observation ;  it  is  a  vice  to  which 
all  branches  of  knowledge,  and  not  Mctaphysic  only, 
are  liable;  as  indeed  they  are  also  to  the  opposite 
vice,  that  of  having  too  little  subjective  insight.  But 
fhe  latter  vice  is  most  dangerous  in  the  metaphy- 
sical, the  former  in  the  physical,  sciences ;  because 
the  subjective  method  preponderates  in  the  one,  the 
objective  in  the  other, 

12.  Let  us  now  draw  some  of  the  practical  con- 
clusions from  the  foregoing  analysis,  so  far  at  least 
as  Ethic  is  concerned.  There  is  a  comparatively 
great  amount  of  agreement  among  men  about  the 
meatiing  of  terms  describing  external  actions  and 
circumstances,  and  this  agreement  hides  from  our 
view  the  necessary  antecedent  processes  of  subjective 
observation  upon  which  it  is  founded.  There  is  a 
&r  less  amount  of  agreement  about  the  meanmg  of 
terms  describing  feelings  and  states  of  consciousness; 
and  thi»  disi)arity  of  the  agreement  in  the  two  cases 
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ijooK  T.       leads  U8  to  disparage  the  use  of  the  latter  class  ot 

—        terms,  and  to  trust  exclusively  to  the  former,  al- 

The  method  nf  thou^^h    the   subjective   method   of  observation   has 

subjective 

obflcrvation.  becH  a  neccssarj  source  of  the  agreement  attained 
in  the  one  case,  and  is  our  only  hope  of  attaining 
greater  agreement  in  the  other.  Again,  the  line 
usually  drawn  between  objects  of  objective  and  sub- 
jective observation  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain;  men 
are  prone  to  call  an  object,  when  described  in  terms 
the  meaning  of  which  they  do  not  accept  or  under- 
stand, an  object  of  subjective  observation,  or  an  ob- 
ject existing  only  in  the  brain  of  the  describer  ; 
while  objects  described  in  terms  which  they  do  un- 
derstand, and  accept  as  at  least  not  self  -  contradic- 
tory,  they  will  call  objective,  as  objects  which  may 
possibly  exist  in  a  given  case.  For  instance,  a  man 
will  say  he  observes  fear  in  the  faces  of  a  terrified 
mob ;  yet  he  sees  only  the  evidences  of  fear^  and  the 
connection  between  the  evidence  and  the  emotion 
evidenced  is  given  only  by  his  own  subjective  ob- 
servation* The  agreement  of  men  in  the  meaning 
they  attach  to  any  term  is  the  circumstance  which 
seems  hitherto  to  have  determined  them  to  consider 
the  fact  described  by  it  as  a  fact  of  objective  obser- 
vation. And  in  arriving  at  such  agreement,  where 
it  exists,  we  are  driven  back  upon  ourselves,  upon 
our  subjective  observation,  at  every  step  of  the  pro- 
cess. Yet  we  are  required  by  the  Positive  school 
of  philosophers  to  Iniild  upon  this  sandy  foundation, 
to  erect  this  fluctuating  limit  into  a  strict  pbilo- 
sophical  distinction,  and  to  renounce  in  consequence 
the  appeal  to  consciousness  at  the  very  point  where 
agreement  ceases  and  uncertainty  begins,  as  if  it  was 
not  owing  to  this  verj^  appeal  that  the  agreement 
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at  present  existing  has  been  actually  obtained.  It  book  l 
is  only  by  further  appeals  to  consciousness,  subjec-  ^— 
tive  observation,  that  the  boundaries  of  agreement  Thcmetiiod* 
can  be  pushed  forward,  and  its  domain  enlarged,  I  observation. 
do  not  say  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  working  with 
the  terms  upon  which  there  is  agreement  already, 
but  that  to  enlarge  the  number  of  these  terras,  and 
to  make  new  progress  in  investigating  human  nature, 
which  is  the  problem  of  etliical  analysis,  the  same 
method  must  be  resorted  to  which  has  been  a  con- 
stiint  condition  of  all  the  previous  advance,  the  com- 
bination of  subjective  ^with  objective  observatirm,  in 
provisional  definition,  objective  reasoning  on  |>heno- 
mena  external  to  the  observer,  subjective  verifica- 
tion and  interpretation.  To  restrict  enquiry  to  a 
so-called  objective  observation  is  the  most  retrograde 
doctrine  ever  heard  from  philosophers  who  aim  at 
the  advancement  of  science,  (See  the  remarks,  to 
me  quite  conclusive,  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his 
Principles  of  Psychology,  Part  i.  Chap.  vii.  §  56, 
edit.  18C8,  although  I  by  no  means  adopt  his  mode 
of  using  the  terms  objective  and  subjective,) 

13,  Lastly  let  us  recur  to  the  question  vnth 
which  this  §  commenced,  the  relation  between  Ethic 
studied  subjectively  and  History  studied  objectively. 
History  studied  objectively  alone  is  the  discovery 
and  narration  of  actions  and  events  as  they  have 
actually  occurred ;  and  although  certain  general  facts 
may  be  demonstrated  about  the  order  of  sequence 
and  recurrence  of  these  phenomena,  there  is  yet  no 
science  of  history  until  this  order  is  shown  to  result 
from  certain  causes,  less  general  than  the  order  as 
.  whole,  which  have  recurred  or  are  capable  of  re- 
xrrence;  thus  i)roducing  jiarallel  or  analogous  con- 
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Book  l  sequeBces  in  different  nations,  or  in  different  sets  of 
— ^'  phenomena,  such  phenomena,  for  instance,  as  are 
TiiB  mftiiod  of  contained  in  the  different  sciences.  Thus  Auguste 
ot^iir*tiSL  Comte's  Law  of  the  Three  States  may  be  regarded 
EB  a  generalisation  of  the  course  of  development 
found,  first,  in  the  different  sciences,  and  secondly, 
in  the  different  branches  of  human  acti^dty  as  well 
as  in  those  of  speculation.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
such  a  generalisation  of  the  events  of  history,  al- 
though it  completes  ttie  first  step  towards  a  science 
of  history,  is,  taken  by  itself,  to  be  paralleled  with 
such  observations  as  that  the  planets  move  in  elUpses, 
in  Astronomy;  observations  which  require  to  be  far- 
ther analysed  into  the  forces  and  their  measurements 
which  in  composition  produce  or  result  in  the  curves 
described.  The  astronomy  of  the  solar  system  could 
not  be  said  to  be  constituted  as  a  science  by  the 
general  observation  of  the  elliptical  orbits  of  the 
planets.  But  the  further  analysis  of  such  general 
laws  as  that  of  the  Three  States  consists  in  pointing 
out  the  feelings  and  motives  which  have  influenced 
human  action  and  speculation,  so  as  to  produce  the 
result  described  by  the  generalisation.  And  no  doubt 
the  generalisation  itself  was  attained  chiefly  by  the 
consideration  of  such  motives  of  action.  In  other 
words,  this  and  other  such  generalisations  are  both 
effected  originally  and  must  be  applied  subsequently 
by  means  of  subjective  observation  combined  with  ob- 
jective. It  is  not  mere  movements  and  configura- 
tions of  physical  objects  that  are  described  by  such 
generalisations,  but  changes  in  the  feelings  and  opi- 
nions of  men,  embodied  in  and  e\4denced  by  such 
movements  and  configurations;  the  actions  and  events 
which  arc  generalised  are  phenomena  consisting  of 
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both  physical  and  mental  changes,  of  which  the  lat- 
ter give  significance  to  tlie  former.  The  motive  and 
the  result  of  every  human  action  is  a  feeling,  and  ThemetiodolJ 
the  events  of  history  are  but  actions  m  combmation.  obaenrAuon. 
The  generalisation  therefore  of  the  phenomena  of 
history  requires  completion  by  being  analysed  into 
the  actions  which  compose  it,  and  by  these  being 
again  analysed  into  their  several  motives  and  re- 
sults. The  persons  whose  lives  have  made  up  human 
history  did  not  indeed  aim  at  acting  and  reasoning 
so  as  to  produce  the  result  described  in  the  Law  of 
the  Three  States,  but  they  acted  from  some  imme- 
diate motives,  and  for  some  immediate  ends,  which 
have  had  this  as  their  general  result.  The  problem 
of  history  as  a  science  is  to  find,  1st,  what  kind  of 
immediate  motives  these  were,  and  2d,  what  were  tlie 
intermediate  steps  between  the  so  motived  actions  of 
the  individuals  and  the  general  result  described  by 
that  Law.  The  connection  between  such  immediate 
motives  and  intermediate  steps,  the  media  axiomata 
of  history,  are  the  kind  of  results  which  are  of  prac- 
tical  use  to  the  politician  and  statesman  in  forming 
judgments  to  guide  future  policy;  such  judgments 
as  may  be  foimd,  for  instance,  in  the  works  of  De 
Tocqueville.  But  the  motives  and  feelings  of  indi- 
viduals can  only  be  known  to  others  by  objective 
observation  interpreted  and  verified  by  subjective. 
Ethic,  then,  is  no  less  the  complement  of  History 
studied  objectively  than  History  is  of  Ethic  studied 
subjectively ;  and  the  necessary  complement  of  both 
IB  the  study  of  the  physical  en\nronmeiit  and  phy- 
sical organisation.  (See  on  the  whole  subject  of  this 
§  Book  vi.  of  Mr,  J.  S.  Mill's  System  of  Logic,  espe- 
cially Chapters  ix.  and  x.,  6th  edit) 
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i^*c »,  §  6.  !•  Let  us  now  enter  more  closely  upon  the 

- —  method  which  Metaphysic  follows  in  applying  its 
Need  for  this  subiective  observation  to  the  phenomena  of  Ethic. 
Metaphysic  claims  for  this  method  that  it  is  equally 
positive  with  the  objective  method,  that  is,  demon- 
strates facts  which  are  equally  verifiable  with  the 
facts  demonstrated  bj^  the  objective  method.  The 
guarantee  of  this  consists  in  its  strict  application  of 
the  distmction  between  first  and  second  intentions, 
that  is,  between  things  as  perceived  directly  by  con- 
sciousness and  things  described  in  comparison  with 
other  things  by  general  names.  (''Time  and  Space'* 
§  10.)  This  distinction  is  the  logical  comer-stone  of 
Metajihysic,  which  primarily  deals  only  mth  things 
as  they  are  to  consciousness  alone,  not  in  their  second 
intentions  or  general  descriptions.  A  general  term 
reasoned  on  by  itself  is  at  once  eo  ipso  elevated  into 
an  abstract  entity.  For  instance,  time,  space,  mat- 
ter, are  such  general  terms  which  might  be  reasoned 
on  by  themselves  and  made  into  entities  though  ab- 
stractions; but  instead  of  this  Metaphysic  deals  always 
with  the  things  containing  these  abstractions,  ana* 
lyses  the  phenomena  in  which  the}^  are  combined, 
using  the  terms,  time,  space,  and  matter,  solely  to 
fix  and  connote  the  features  which  jire  actually  per- 
ceived in  the  phenomena.  The  ontological  philo- 
sophers, on  the  other  hand,  not  having  drawn  the 
distinction  in  question,  always  use  such  abstract  and 
descrijitive  terms,  words  of  second  intention,  as  con- 
noting independent  things,  and  in  this  wa}^  make 
entities  of  abstractions.  Finiteness  and  infiniteness, 
unity  and  plurality,  being  and  not-being,  possibility 
and  actuality,  thought  and  intuition,  and  many  more 
such  terms,  are  reasoned  on  as  if  they  were  pheno- 
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mena  instead  of  being  descriptions  of  phenomena ; 
and  thus  the  deBcription  becomes  an  entity,  and  phi- 
losophy an  ontology.  See  an  instance  in  Sehelling's 
Bruno,  Werke,  vol.  iv.  Abth.  L  The  same  was  shown 
at  some  length  in  respect  to  HcgeVs  Logic  in  *^  Time 
and  Space"  §  45.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  that 
Metaphysic  approaches  phenomena  from  the  subjec- 
tive side,  the  fact  that  it  keeps  steady  to  phenomena 
in  their  first  intention,  that  is,  to  phenomena  as  they 
are  perceived,  renders  it  as  positive  and  verifiable 
as  objective  science. 

2,  But  does  not  the  Metai>hysician  claim  to  con- 
struct the  world  out  of  his  consciousness  ?  This  is 
the  most  usual  objection.  Most  certainly  he  does 
not^  in  the  sense  of  constructing  it  a  priori  out  of 
abstract  descriptions  of  phenomena.  This  is  the 
ontological  method.  The  metixphysician  bases  him- 
self on  perceived  phenomena,  experience,  alone.  The 
grain  of  truth  in  the  objection  is,  that  the  metaphy- 
sician approaches  phenomena  from  tlie  subjective 
side,  appealing  to  experience  to  verify  the  fact  which 
he  asserts,  namely,  that  all  phenomena  are  subjec- 
tive as  well  as  objective.  How  else  indeed  could 
they  be  verified ;  is  not  all  verification  an  appeal  to 
subjective  perception,  —  look  and  see,  hear,  touch, 
measure,  and  so  on,  all  of  them  subjective  acts  ?  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  the  usual  division  and  separation 
of  the  world  into  two  compartments,  mind  here, 
objects  there,  which  makes  verification,  logically 
speaking,  impossible,  and  at  the  same  time  intro- 
duces an  absolute  existence,  unknowable  as  well  as 
unknown,  behind  phenomena.  For  suppose,  to  take 
an  instance,  I  am  looking  at  a  tree ;  if  you  tell  me 
that  what  I  see  is  determined  partly  by  my  own 
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constitution  ot*  nerve  or  of  mind,  and  is  no  real  in- 
dication of  what  the  external  cause  is  like  which  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  a  tree  on  me,  or  appears  as  a  tree 
to  me,  your  arguments  make  the  phenomenal  tree,  the 
thing  which  is  denoted  by  the  name  tree,  unreal,  and 
at  the  same  time  refer  me  to  something  behind,  or 
below,  or  previous  to,  the  tree,  which  is  both  more 
real  than  it  and  unknowable  by  me.  You  tell  me 
in  one  breath  to  busy  myself  only  with  phenomena 
and  only  with  the  unreal.  Can  such  a  method  de- 
serve the  name  of  positive?  To  the  metaphysician 
however  the  phenomena  are  the  realities, — Then  as 
to  verification ;  is  the  verification  which  you  have  in 
view  a  verification  of  the  relation  between  the  i)he- 
nomena  and  their  unknowable  cause,  or  between  the 
phenomena  themselves  ?  Of  course  the  latter,  as  we 
both  agree.  Is  not  then,  according  to  your  view, 
the  verification  not  only  comparatively  unreal,  but 
(real  or  um'eal)  also  subjective  in  the  same  way  as 
the  first  observed  phenomena  were  which  are  now 
verified  ?  I  conclude  therefore  that,  so  long  as  it  is 
phenomena  alone  which  are  observed  and  examined, 
these  are  equally  capable  of  verification  by  the  sub- 
jective as  by  the  objective  method. 

3 .  In  arguing  as  above  I  do  not  claim  for  Meta- 
physic  that  it  has  not  taken  new  ground,  or  is  en- 
forcing only  what  it  has  always  urged.  Some  old 
ground  has  been  abandcmed,  namely,  Ontology;  for 
Metaphysic  had  not  till  lately  separated  itself  from 
Ontology,  and  perhaps  would  not  have  done  so  but 
under  the  influence  of  positive  science,  and  especially, 
at  least  if  I  may  speak  of  myself,  of  the  works  of 
Auguste  Comte.  His  wTitings  will  be  prized,  and 
his  name  honoured,  by  all  seekers  after  truth.     But 
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I  think  that  m  the  old  compound  structure  of  onto- 
logy and  metaph)  sic  there  were  truths,  which  were  ^-^ 
not  and  are  not  now  recognised  by  the  positive  NwJ  for  tbii 
Bchools,  truths  which  can  be  separated  and  made  the 
basis  of  a  systematic  and  verifiable  structure,  which 
structure  is  or  will  be  Metaphy«ic,  The  first  step 
towards  this,  in  this  country  at  least,  was  taken  in 
1841  by  the  late  Prof,  Ferrier,  in  a  short  paper  to 
be  found  in  his  Remahis^  voL  ii,,  entitled  The  Crisis 
of  Modem  Si)eculation.  Tet  even  he  afterwards 
wrote  as  an  Ontologist.  I  claim  then  for  Metaphysic 
not  only  that  it  is  a  verifiable,  but  also  that  it  is  an 
advancing  study.  It  must  not  be  thought,  because 
the  objects  which  are  proper  to  it  are  universal  and 
necessary,  being  the  elements  of  all  phenomena,  that 
the  mode  of  conceiving  these  objects,  the  theories 
about  them^  are  therefore  bound  to  be  stationary'- 
I  see  no  connection  between  these  two  things.  Me- 
taphysic advances  in  dependence  on  the  advance  of 
the  special  sciences;  its  method  alone,  subjective 
observation  of  the  elements  of  phenomena  logically 
and  not  empirically  separable,  is  what  it  retains  as 
its  constant  distinguishing  characteristic. 

4.  The  need  for  Metaphysic,  as  the  complenient 
of  the  special  sciences,  and  as  their  logical  basis,  may 
be  brought  to  a  very  simple  test.  If  the  elements 
of  phenomena,  which  Metaphysic  speaks  of,  are  uni- 
versally present  m  combination  and  yet  only  logic- 
ally discernible,  as  is  maintained,  then  they  ought 
to  be  discernible  in  the  simplest  imd  ultimate  objects 
which  are  known  to  physical  science,  out  of  which 
the  physical  sciences  construct  their  h}T)otheses  afld 
explain  their  facts,  or  into  which  they  resolve  them 
analytically.      Now  there  are   two  things  which  at 
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the  present  day  are  regarded  by  physicists,  I  believe 
almost  unanimously,  as  such  ultimate  aud  simplest 
objects,  namely,  Atoms  and  Force.  What  is  an 
atom?  It  is  an  extremely  minute  body,  size  and 
shape  not  agreed  upon,  but  far  smaller  in  size  than 
to  be  seen  by  the  microscoije,  yet  still  occupyuig 
space  in  three  dimensions,  and  capable  of  aflecting 
our  sense  of  touch  were  that  sense  sufficiently  acute, 
just  as  it  is  capable  of  affecting  our  sense  of  sight 
had  we  sufficient  visual  energ}\  In  short,  an  atom 
is  imagined  like  a  grain  of  dust  extremely  reduced 
in  size.  I  hope  physicists  will  pardon  my  untech- 
uical  phraseology.  Now  what  I  wtmt  to  point  out 
is,  that  the  qualities  of  visibility  and  tangibility  are 
not  altered  in  kind  by  this  extreme  reduction  in  size. 
The  grain  of  dust  is  a  presentation,  the  atom  is  a 
representation  or  mental  image ;  this  is  the  only 
difference.  It  still  occupies  space  in  three  dimen- 
sions, and  still  contains  tangible  and  visible  qualities ; 
we  picture  ourselves  seeuig  and  touchnig  it.  It  also 
occupies  some  duration  of  tune,  since  to  exist  for  no 
time  is  not  to  exist  at  alL  Here  then  is  the  union 
of  feeling,  or  matter,  with  space  and  time,  or  form, 
which  are  the  metaphysical  elements  of  the  empirical 
or  complete  object,  the  atom.  In  other  words,  the 
ultimate  element  of  the  physical  sciences  is  analysed 
metaphysically  into  elements  which  are  only  logic- 
ally separable;  and  subjectively  is  the  product  of 
imagination  working  on  the  perceptions  of  visible 
and  tangil>le  objects  of  prescntative  experience. 

5.  Again  as  to  Force,  I  think  I  shall  not  be 
contradicted  in  saymg  that  no  physicist  conceives 
force  apart  from  atoms,  or  from  molecules,  or  from 
masses,  except  by  way  of  logical  abstraction.     Force, 


then,  would  be  conceived  as  motion  or  change  in 
atoms  or  between  them,  in  molecules  or  between 
them,  in  masses  or  between  them  ;  as  motion  if  space  Need  foi  this 
is  involved  as  well  as  time ;  as  change  of  condition  if  "* 
time  alone  is  uivolved,  and  a  single  atom  envisaged, 
though  even  this  would  seem  to  involve  imagining 
the  atom  itself  distinguished  into  parts.  But  change 
of  condition  in  larger  masses  involves  space  as  well 
as  time,  and  is  cliange  of  configuration,  or  motion 
of  parts.  The  conception  of  rest,  the  negation  of 
motion,  is  a  compound  conception  ;  it  is  the  equi- 
librium produced  by  two  or  more  forces  working  in 
opposite  directions  ;  it  is  not  the  absence  of  motion, 
but  the  balance  of  more  motions  than  one.  The 
terms  statical  and  d}Tiamical  are  therefore  terms  of 
method,  signifying  the  adoption  of  a  point  of  view 
or  a  starting  point  in  the  treatment  of  the  pheno- 
mena. (See  Mr.  Grove's  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces,  and  esp.  page  206-7,  3d  edition.) 

6.  If  this,  though  untechnically  stated,  is  correct, 
what  does  it  amount  to  but  saying  that  force  is  the 
combination  of  new  time  and  space  relations  with 
what  we  had  already  before  us  in  the  conception  of 
single  atoms ;  for  some  time  and  space  relations  we 
had  already  in  them  ?  When,  therefore,  the  physi- 
cist has  reached  his  ultimate  and  simplest  elements, 
atoms  and  force,  or  change  in  time  and  space  rela- 
tions of  atoms,  he  has  not  reached  what  is  absolutely 
ultimate  and  simplest,  even  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes ;  he  has  not  gone  so  far  in  analysis  as  our  know- 
ledge enables  him  to  do,  for  he  can  still  distinguish 
the  logically  separable  elements,  which  compose  his 
ultimata,  just  as  much  as  they  compose  the  obvious 
perceptions   and   presentations   of  daily  life.      The 
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argument  does  not  rest  only  upon  the  fact  that  the 
representation  of  an  atom  is  formed  by  imagination 
from  the  presentation  of  visil^le  and  tangible  objects, 
but  also  on  the  circumstance  that  both  presentation 
and  representation  ean  be  analysed  into  the  same 
logically  separable  elements. 

7.  Metaphysic,  then,  digs  down  deeper  into  phe- 
nomena than  physical  science  does ;  deeper  in  one 
direction  at  least ;  for  the  method  of  physical  science 
which  analyses  phentmiena  into  minute  empirical 
portions,  atoms  and  their  movements,  is  deep  in 
another  sense  or  direction,  not  entered  on  at  all  bv 
metaphysic*  If  however  the  physicist  could  show, 
either  that  the  ultimate  elements  of  the  physical 
sciences^  atoms  and  their  movements,  were  not  far- 
ther distinguishable  into  metaphysical  elements,  logic- 
ally but  not  empirically  separable  from  each  other ; 
or  that  the  ultimate  elements  of  metaphysic,  feelings, 
time,  and  space,  were  empirical  or  complete  objects, 
such  as  are  the  ultimate  elements  of  phytic  ; — then, 
in  either  case,  the  logical  priority  of  metaphysic  to 
physic,  in  dealing  with  phenomena  from  the  subjec- 
tive side,  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  But  to  show 
that  atoms  cannot  be  conceived  without  force,  nor 
force  without  atoms,  is  merely  to  show  that  the 
metaphysical  conception,  of  elements  oidy  logically 
separable  from  each  other,  has  a  wider  ap|»lication 
than  merely  to  the  phenomena  of  metaphysic,  namely, 
to  physical  science  itself;  for  it  would  be  showing 
the  ultimate  elements  of  physic  to  be  still  more 
complex  than  they  have  been  here  supposed  to  be. 
Again  it  is  often  said  that  the  conception  of  pure 
force,  or  force  as  a  cause  of  motion,  is  subj**ctive, 
but  that  motion,  the  effect,  is  objective.     The  latter 
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IB  then  regarded  as  the  object  of  physical  science, 
and  the  former  relegated  to  some  metaphysical  limbo. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  force^  when  conceived  as  such 
a  *^  cause''  of  motion,  is  conceived  as  objectively  ex- 
isting, and  as  much  by  the  physicist  as  by  the  meta- 
physician, and  equally  unprofitably  by  both,  since  it 
is  nothing  but  motion  itself  counted  over  again  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  motion  is  conceived  and 
analysed  subjectively  as  much  as  objectively,  by  the 
metaphysician  as  much  as  by  the  physicist,  and  pro- 
fitably by  both  to  the  extent  that  each  deals  with  it. 
In  short  there  are  no  notions  and  no  objects  which 
are  exclusively  objective  or  exchisively  subjective  ; 
none  which  are  exclusively  objects  cither  of  physic 
or  of  mctaphysic.  It  is  not  in  this  empirical  way 
that  the  line  can  be  dra^vn  between  them. 

§  7.  I.  While  the  method  of  subjective  observa- 
tion is  applicable  to  all  phenomena  without  exception, 
in  conjunction  wth  that  of  objective,  the  moment  in 
which  we  pass  from  observing  presentations  to  observ- 
ing representations,  that  is,  repetitions  in  the  mind  of 
thhigs  actually  seen,  heard^  or  felt,  that  moment  the 
subjective  method  remains  to  a  great  extent  the  only 
one  available  or  usefid  to  any  purpose.  But  to  what 
precise  extent  is  it  the  oidy  one  available  ?  Precisely 
to  the  extent  that  general  agreement  has  not  been 
effected  about  the  meaning  of  the  words  In  which 
the  representations  are  described  ;  and  the  imme- 
diate purpose  of  the  method  is  to  observe  and  de- 
scribe the  representations  so  accurately  that  other?^ 
may  recognise  their  accuracy,  and  have  the  same 
fixed  and  definite  thoughts  and  feelings  caUed  uj) 
by  the  same  words.  There  are  many  representations 
which  are  already  in  this  condition  :  for  instance* 
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those  of  many  past  events  in  history,  say  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  L  All  men  attach  the  same  mean- 
ing to  the  words  describing  such  events,  so  as  to 
have  the  same  pictures  in  their  minds  when  the 
words  are  heard.  But  there  is  much  even  in  a  re- 
presentation of  this  sort  which  is  not  fixed,  namely, 
the  feelings  of  the  actors  in  the  event  described.  No 
description  can  be  supposed  to  give  these  with  per- 
fect certainty  and  definiteness.  The  cause  of  this  is, 
that  neither  those  who  have  described  such  events 
nor  we  who  read  the  descriptions  have  had  a  logic 
of  feelings  sufficiently  accurate,  or  supplied  with  such 
minutely  aiipropriated  terms,  as  to  catch  and  fix 
them  in  a  narrative  which  all  persons  should  imder- 
stand.  Generally  we  may  say,  that,  when  the  re- 
presentation which  is  examined  or  described  is  a 
representation  of  something  that  has  been  or  can 
be  an  object  of  presentation  to  the  external  senses, 
then  there  may  be  agreement  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  words  describing  it,  and  the  method  may  be 
predomiiiantly  objectiv^e,  the  subjective  aspect  of  it 
ceasing  to  attract  attention*  But  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  representation  is  of  an  emotion,  or  pas- 
sion, or  desire,  attaching  to  such  external  objects, 
there,  the  immediate  question  being  as  to  the  par* 
ticular  feelmg  involved  in  them,  and  this  being  the 
matter  to  be  settled  and  brought  to  a  definition,  the 
subjective  method,  that  of  observing  the  subjective 
aspect  of  the  phenomena,  becomes  of  itself,  omng  to 
that  very  circumstance,  prominent  and  attractive  of 
the  attention. 

2.  There  is  then  no  '^hard  and  fast  line"  between 
the  methods  of  subjective  and  objective  observation; 
both  keep  the  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  phenomena; 
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but  while  all  observation,  and  metbodical  observa- 
tion which  is  reasoning,  inasmuch  as  it  Ix'longs  to 
and  Ls  exercised  by  beings  who  have  reflected,  who 
are  self-conscious  and  distinguish  themselves  from 
the  objects  of  their  thoughts,  is  necessarily  both  ol)- 
jective  and  subjective  at  once,  the  olijective  aspect 
of  the  observation  is  then  first  proniiiient,  in  any 
object-matter,  when  the  definition  and  anal}  sis  of 
the  object  has  been  agreed  upon  and  expressed  by 
definite  terms;  in  effecting  which,  wbilc  agreement 
is  yet  being  arrived  at,  the  subjective  aspect  is  the 
prominent  one.  The  possibility  of  changing  into  the 
objective  method  is  a  proof  that  the  subjective  woi*k 
has  been  done. 

5.  Now  in  the  history  of  events,  the  historian's 
first  task  is  to  discover  what  events  and  how  have 
actually  taken  phice,  or  have  been  presentations  to 
the  actoi's  in  them ;  this  being  done,  there  is  a  wide 
field  left  for  the  interpretation  of  those  events,  assign- 
ment of  their  emotional  meaning  both  to  the  actors 
and  for  ourselves;  and  here  is  needed,  as  the  first 
step,  a  logic  or  analysis  of  feeling,  which  as  yet  the 
subjective  method  can  alone  supply.  Similarly  in 
pliysiology  of  the  nervous  system,  the  first  task  of 
the  physiologist  is  to  show  what  the  structure  and 
fiinctions  of  the  nervous  system  are,  and  what  actions 
definitely  take  place  in  it ;  and  again,  this  being 
done,  there  is  a  wide  field  for  the  assignment  of  the 
definite  feelings  and  thoughts,  which  depend  upon 
those  actions  of  the  nei'vous  system,  and  here  again 
is  needed  as  the  first  step  the  same  analysis  of  feel- 
ing and  thought,  supplied  as  yet  only  by  the  sub- 
jective method.  So  that,  while  there  is  one  field  of 
enquiry  wliicli  at  present  is  only  open  to  the  sub* 
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jective  method,  yet  this  stands  between^  and  in  close 
connection  wth,  the  two  sciences  of  history  and  phy- 
siology, each  employing  the  objective  method.  Tliis 
subjective  enquiry  consists  in  the  analysis  and  claBsi- 
fication  of  feelings  and  thoughts,  the  content  of  con- 
sciousness; and  is  the  analytic  part  of  Ethic*  Our 
efforts  must  be  directed  to  bring  tliis  object-matter 
up  to  the  point  where  it  can  be  treated  objectively, 
that  is,  expressed  in  minutely  appropriate  terms  \\ith 
definite  and  acknowledged  meanings ;  and  not  until 
this  has  been  done,  and  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
done,  can  the  complete  or  connected  treatment  of  the 
three  branches,  history,  physiologj^  ethic,  be  taken 
in  hand.  Not  for  a  moment  must  it  be  supposed 
that  ethic  makes  pretension  to  settle  single-handed 
questions  of  practice,  whetlier  of  individuals  or  of 
societies;  questions  which  can  only  be  settled  by  the 
united  branches,  treated  in  connection  as  parts  of  a 
great  systematic  whole.  To  prescribe  political  or 
social  duties,  for  instance,  can  only  be  done  by  sucli 
a  combined  science,  and  so  mucli  the  more  imper- 
fectly the  more  imperfect  is  any  one  of  the  three 
branches,  and  the  more  imperfect  their  corabinatioUi 
Till  the  estabUshment  of  the  principles  of  such  aconi- 
bmed  science,  moral  and  legal,  social  and  political, 
national  and  international,  codes  and  ordinances  are 
more  or  less  tentative,  more  or  less  on  trial.  In  the 
[»re»ent  work  I  make  this  attempt  oidy,  namely,  to 
bring  up  one  of  the  three  branches,  ethic,  to  the  ob- 
jective state,  or  to  make  it  more  capable  than  it  is 
at  present  of  objective  treatment. 

4.  The  method  therefore  is  not  only  subjective 
but  analytic.  I  make  no  pretence  at  demonstration, 
except  in  the  sense  in  which  a  physiologist  is  said 
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describes  what  he  has  seen  through  his  microscope.  — ^' 
The  greatest  differences  of  opinion  may  and  do  exist  Aim  of  the 
as  to  what  is  "  demonstrated''  by  the  microscope  in  L^SS 
such  tissues ;  yet  this  is  no  reason  against  examining 
them  in  that  way.  Only  by  repeated  observations, 
imder  different  modes  of  preparation,  by  different 
observers,  and  imder  more  and  more  powerful  mi- 
croscopes, can  agreement  be  arrived  at  as  to  the 
facts  really  to  be  seen.  So  it  is  also  with  the  sub- 
jective observation  of  feelings  and  thoughts.  The 
present  disagreement  is  no  reason  against  employing 
renewed  observation.  The  demand  that  we  should 
assert  nothing  which  cannot  be  deduced  from  some 
already  certain  proposition  is  a  demand  which  does 
not  recognise  the  early  stage  at  which  the  enquiry 
at  present  stands,  and  one  which  would  launch  us 
at  once  into  an  ontological  method,  since  at  present 
we  know  little  beyond  the  meanings,  necessarily 
vague  by  themselves,  of  the  general  terms  describing 
the  phenomena.  The  analysis  of  these  general  terms 
must  be  given  first  by  the  analysis  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  they  describe ;  and,  to  carry  on  the 
figure,  the  microscope  to  be  employed  is  that  offered 
by  metaphysic  in  her  distinction  between  the  formal 
and  material  elements  of  phenomena,  taken  in  their 
first  intention. 
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Part  I.  The  Senses  and  Sensations. 

Punimque  relinquit 
iEtherhim  sensum  atque  auiai  simplicis  ignein. 

Virgil. 

• 
^^u'       §  8.  1.   The  task  immediately  before  us  is  no  less 
Paot  I.       than  to  arrange  the  mass  of  feelings,  which  consti- 
§8.         tute  the  material  element  in  the  subjective  aspect 
distinctioM     of  the  worfd  of  man  and  of  nature,  according  to 
their  natural  kinds  and  relations  to  each  other.    The 
instruments  with  which  this  task  is  to  be  attempted 
are,  first,  those  distinctions  which  have  been  already 
established  as  applicable  to  such  objects,  namely,  the 
distinction  between  the  formal  and  material  elements 
in  consciousness,  that  between  the  two  great  modes 
of  consciousness,  direct  and  reflective,  and  that  be- 
tween the  different  degrees  of  development  or  com- 
plexity in   different   stages   of  experience,  namely, 
presentation,  representation,  and  imaginative  repre- 
sentation, which  apply  to  both  modes  of  direct  and 


reflective  consciousness;  and  secondly,  such  general 
distinctions  in  the  material  element,  the  feelings 
themselves,  as  are  at  once  the  most  obvious  and 
the  most  comprehensive,  such  as,  first,  the  distinc- 
tions between  the  feelings  themselves,  as  sii'ht  and 
sound,  taste  and  smell,  love  and  hatred,  and,  secondly, 
such  as  the  distinction  between  feelings  which  have 
a  si>ecial  and  definite  character  of  their  own,  which 
they  never  lose,  and  fechngs  w^hich,  while  they  never 
exist  separately,  will  combine  with  or  enter  into  any 
others  and,  on  so  doing,  take  upon  them  a  colour 
from  those  with  which  they  combine ;  to  which  latter 
class  l)elong  pleasure  and  i>aiii,  and  the  seiKse  of  effort 
with  its  derivatives.  The  applicability  however  of 
all  these  distinctions  can  only  be  shown  by  their 
proving  themselves  capable,  in  the  event,  of  serving 
to  arrange  the  [phenomena  in  a  complete  and  satis- 
factory manner;  for  the  method  is  not  pure  deduc- 
tion, but  examination  of  an  already  existing  complex 
object. 

2.  The  mass  of  feelings  is  thus  traversed  by  a 
number  of  distinctions  which  are  the  first  outlines 
of  its  classification  and  analysis;  but  these  distinc- 
tions cross  each  other,  so  that  what  is  entirely  in- 
cluded in  one  category  of  one  of  the  distinctions  is 
either  only  partly  included,  or  included  along  with 
somethmg  else,  in  a  similar  category  of  some  other 
distinction.  For  uistance,  the  distinction  of  presen- 
tation and  representation  serves  to  distinguLsh  sen- 
eation  from  emotion,  but  the  distinction  between 
general  and  special  feelings,  that  is,  between  plea- 
sure, pain,  and  effort,  on  one  side,  and  such  feelings 
ai«  hunger,  warmth,  love,  anger,  on  the  other,  applies 
equally   to  both  sensations  and  emotions ;    that  is, 
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there  is  eflbrt,  pain^  and  pleasure,  in  sensations  as 
well  as  in  emotions,  without  destroying  their  re- 
Bpective  sensational  and  eniotioiud  chtu'acter.  There 
will  ai-ise,  therefore,  side  by  side  with  the  distinction 
into  sensation  and  emotion,  a  further  distinction  into 
sensations  which  either  contain  or  exclude  pleasure, 
pain,  or  eifort,  and  emotions  which  either  contain 
or  exclude  the  same;  or,  hi  other  words,  there  will 
be  a  threefold  distinction,  into  sensation,  emotion, 
and  those  states,  which  whether  sensational  or  emo- 
tional include  pleasure,  pain,  or  effort,  the  third 
category  excluding  states  which  are  emotion  or  sen- 
sation merely,  and  letting  them  fall  back  into  one 
or  other  of  the  two  former  categories. 

3.  But,  in  attempting  the  application  of  these  dis- 
tinctions, wliich  of  them  is  to  be  employed  first  and 
laid  at  the  foundation,  as  it  were,  of  the  others?  It 
can  be  no  other  than  the  distinction  between  pre- 
sentation and  representation;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
this  distinction  gives  at  once  the  ground  i»f  the  po- 
pular and  current  and  most  fundamental  distinction 
hito  sensation  and  emotion,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
physical  and  moral,  bodily  and  mental,  outer  and 
inner,  feeling.  All  those  feeling.s  which  do  not  re- 
quire any  representation  as  a  groundwork  or  frame- 
work in  which  to  arise,  or  upon  which  to  be  i?uper- 
induced,  are  coincident  with  sensations ;  all  those 
which  do  require  a  representation  or  memory  of  past 
sensations  in  order  to  arise  are  emotions.  In  laying 
this  distinction,  then,  at  the  foundation  of  our  ana- 
lysis we  shall  be  following  the  beaten  track,  and  I'e- 
ceived  method  of  regarding  the  rpiestion,  which  in 
tliis  case  will  be  found  to  have  the  wai'rant  of  rea- 
In   the  next  place,  there  is  no  other  of  the 
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cliBtmctions  mentioned  which  is  directly  and  at  first 
applicable ;  the  distinction  of  form  and  matter  applies 
to  every  state  of  consciousness  alike,  and  consequently 
it  could  only  be  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  either 
of  these  elements  in  any  given  case  which  coidd  cause 
it  to  be  classed  under  one  or  the  other  category; 
hut  such  a  greater  or  less  degree,  or  predominance, 
of  either  element  can  only  be  judged  of  Avhen  the 
Btates  themselves  have  been  already  ranged  in  some 
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from  each  other.  Again,  the  distinction  between  re- 
flective and  du*eet  modes  of  consciousness  is  in  itself 
subordinate  to  the  distinction  between  presentation 
and  representation,  since  reflection  is  one  mode  of 
the  hitter  ;  this  distinction,  then,  will  be  fomad  to 
be  the  basis  of  a  classification  of  the  feelinr^s  fallinsr 
under  representation,  that  is,  of  the  emotions,  but 
not  of  the  feelings  as  a  whole.  If  however  we  turn 
to  the  other  class  of  distinctions,  distinctions  in  the 
matter  of  feeling  itself,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  special  feelings  are  indeed  imme- 
diately discernible,  but,  from  their  being  the  last 
specialities,  roi  xa6'  i«a<jTa,  of  experience,  are  rather 
the  matter  to  be  classed  than  the  ground  of  classifi- 
cation; since  it  is  the  very  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
tliese  specialities  of  fecUng  which  causes  us  to  under- 
take the  task  of  analysis  and  classification.  As  to 
the  remaining  distinction,  between  general  or  per- 
vading feelings,  j>leasure,  pain,  and  effort,  and  special 
feelings  perv^adod  by  them,  it  is  true  that  this  dis- 
tinction is  broad  and  sound  and  obvious ;  but  it 
neither  leads  us  to  anything  further  than  itseh^  nor 
becomes  the  ground  of  fiirther  distinctions  to  be  de- 
veloped out  of  it.    As  the  distinction  between  form 
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aiid  matter  could  make  no  beginnmg  of  a  classifica- 
tion, so  this  can  make  no  pro^i^ess  towards  one,  but 
remains  in  itself  as  an  observed  general  fact.  See 
on  pleasure  and  pain  in  this  respect  Prof.  Bain,  The 
Emotions  and  the  Will,  Chap,  ii.  2d  ed.  The  dis- 
tinction of  presentation  and  representation  on  the 
other  hand  produces  out  of  itself  the  further  dis* 
tinction  of  direct  and  reflective  representation,  which 
exhausts  the  whole  field  of  consciousness. 

§  9,  1,  We  obtain  thus  for  our  first  st^p  towards 
analysis  and  classification  of  feelings  the  following 
scheme : 

Presentations  or  Sensations. 
Representations  or  Emotions^  t^^*^^'- 

Tlie  first  thing  then  to  be  done  is  to  examine  and 
arrange  the  sensations,  or  feelings  which  consist  of 
presentative  perceptions  only,  at  the  same  time  show- 
ing, by  the  apjJication  of  the  distinction  between 
general  or  pervading  and  sjieeial  or  pervaded  feel- 
ings, how  they  are  connected  with  and  pass  over  into 
representations  and  emotions.  In  presentative  per- 
ception there  are  always  the  two  elements  of  form 
and  matter;  and  this  distinction  will  now  serve  us 
to  carry  on  the  analysis,  if  we  attend  to  the  modes 
of  combination  of  the  two  kinds  of  form,  time  and 
space,  with  matter,  and  to  the  preponderance  of  one 
or  of  the  other  clement.  The  lowest,  as  they  are 
called,  and  simi>lest  states  of  consciousness  are  those 
in  w^iich  time  alone  and  not  space  is  found,  and  in 
which  also  there  is  no  other  distinction  between  the 
portions  of  time  but  simple  duration.  What  states 
are  those  in  which  these  conditions  are  alone  ob- 
servable?    They  are  those  feelings  which  are  called 
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organic,  or  systemic  to  adopt  Mr.  Lewes'  term ;  and      ^^il 
which  are  metaphysically  distinguished  only  by  a      Paot^i. 
special  difference  in  their  matter,  or  in  kind,  and   jj^^g^^^^i^ 
physiologically  by  the  different  organs  or  parts  of 
the  body  or  nervous  system  to  which  they  belong. 
Accordingly,  this  first  great  group  of  systemic  sen- 
sations may  be  distinguished  into  the  following  sub- 
groups ;  see  Prof.  Bain's  classification  in  The  Senses 
and  the  Intellect,  Book  i.  Chap,  ii.,  to  which  I  am 
much  indebted : 

1.  Sensations  of  the  digestive  organs;  among 

others,  relish,  disgust,  nausea,  hunger, 
thirst,  satiety. 

2.  Sensations  of  the  nutritive  and  circulatory 

organs ;  among  others,  activity,  inanition, 
impeded  circulation,  active  circulation, 
parchedness,  moisture. 

3.  Sensations  of  the  respiratory  organs;  among 

others,  active  respiration,  impeded  respir- 
ation, oppression  or  stifling. 

4.  Sensations  of  the  reproductive  organs. 

5.  Sensations  of  the  muscles ;    among  others, 

of  degree  and  different  kinds  of  their 
exertion,  e.g.  in  lifting  weights,  walking 
and  moving  limbs. 

6.  Sensations  of  the  nerves  themselves;  among 

others,  dejection  or  depression,  taedium 
vitae,  energetic  action  of  nerves,  health, 
liveliness,  dizziness,  fainting. 

7.  Sensus  communis  ;    among   others,  feeling 

of  pressure,  sharp  pressure  or  pushing, 
pricking,  tickling,  of  a  blow,  of  cutting, 
lesion,  ache  dull  or  acute,  heat  and  cold. 
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Two  sensations  here  enumerated  under  sensus  com- 
mimis,  namely,  pressure  and  temperature,  or  heat 
and  cold,  are  sometimes  counted  as  belonging  to  the 
special  sense  of  touch,  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
the  same  organ,  nerves  with  their  peripheral  ends 
distributed  to  the  surface  of  the  external  skin,  and 
that  accordingly  superficial  extension  in  space  is  al- 
ways involved  in  the  sensation.  Heat  and  cold,  it 
is  said,  are  not  felt  as  such,  but  only  as  pain,  when 
applied  to  the  course  of  a  nerve ;  only  when  applied 
to  its  extremity  are  they  felt  as  heat  and  cold,  and 
then  they  contain  also  some  perception  of  superficial 
extension.  The  same  is  said  of  those  low  degrees  of 
pressure  which  do  not  call  forth  muscular  exertion. 
(Prof  Funke's  Lchrbuch  der  Physiologic,  §  180.  4th 
ed. )  And  both  of  them  combine  inmiediately,  like 
other  sensations  of  touch,  with  a  Vorstcllung,  or  per- 
ception of  an  external  object,  or,  as  I  should  say, 
with  the  perception  of  a  "  remote**  object.  There 
are  however  distinct  sensations  when  pressure,  heat, 
or  cold,  are  felt  internally,  and  these  distinct  sensa- 
tions ^vill  jjerhaps  be  best  classed  mider  sensus  com- 
munis. Touch  is  involved  when  they  are  applied  to 
the  nerve  extremities,  and,  in  the  case  of  pressure, 
muscular  sensation  seems  also  inseparable.  All  we 
can  do  here  is  to  distinguish  inseparable  elements  in 
a  complex  sensation.  But  heat  and  cold,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  ner\^e  extremities,  ai*e  so  different  in 
qualit}'  or  kind  of  sensation  from  the  other  sensations 
of  touch,  that  we  must  at  any  rate  assign  them  a 
separate  and  intermediate  place  between  that  and  the 
sensus  communis.  They  are  of  the  same  sensational 
or  material  cliaracter  as  sensations  of  ache  or  lesion, 
cutting  or  i>ricking,  but  at  the  same  time  have  super- 


ficial  extension  in  them,  owing  to  their  application 
at  the  extremities  of  the  nerve  in  skin  surfiice,  Sen- 
8US  communis,  then,  I  conceive  as  a  group  of  distinct 
BensationR  which  have  no  peculiar  group  of  nerves 
appropriated  to  them.  The  sensations  are  distinct, 
but  not  their  organs, 

2.  These  seven  groups,  or  eight  if  we  treat  heat 
and  cold  apart,  may  be  also  distinguished  among 
themselves  by  reference  to  their  continuance  or  in- 
tcrmittencc.  The  second,  third,  and  sixth  group  are 
continuous ;  there  is  always,  except  in  sleep,  some 
state  of  feeling  present  to  us,  belonging  to  each  of 
these  groups,  though  it  may  be  a  very  dim  feeling. 
The  other  groups  are  intermittent ;  it  is  only  when 
the  organs  are  in  certain  states  that  the  sensations 
belonging  to  these  groups  arise.  The  seventh  group 
is  [Kjtentially  continuous,  that  is,  we  may  have  the 
feelings  belonging  to  it  at  any  moment,  if  the  appro- 
priate stimulus  should  occur,  while  the  general  and 
distributed  character  of  the  organ,  being  spread  over 
the  whole  body,  prevents  any  one  stimulus  from 
being  specially  appropriated  to  produce  the  feelings. 
Thin  distinction  is  not  unimportant,  since  it  is  the 
intermittent  and  special  character  of  the  first  and 
fourth  groups  which,  together  with  the  pleasurable 
character  of  some  of  their  sensations,  enables  them 
to  become  the  foundation  of  what  are  afterguards 
called  appetites. 

3.  But  in  all  these  sensations  alike  there  is  plea* 
inre  and  pain,  a  pleasure  and  a  pain  which  take  their 
colour  from  the  sensations  in  which  they  arise.  There 
may  be  also  in  all  of  them  the  sense  of  eftbrt,  which 
arisen  not  indeed  at  all  times  but  only  when  there  is 
a  certain  degree  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.     Whenever 
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there  is  pain  of  sensation,  there  is  also  effort,  named 
afterwards  an  effort  to  decrease  the  pain ;  and  when- 
ever there  is  pleasure,  there  may  be  in  addition  an 
effort,  named  afterwards  an  effort  to  increase  the 
pleasure ;  that  is,  named  by  what  it  has  been  per- 
ceived to  tend  towards.  For  instance,  in  hunger 
there  is  pain  and  a  craving  for  it  to  be  diminished  ; 
this  stimulates  to  reckless  action,  when  it  is  intense, 
because  it  fills  all  the  consciousness  and  prevents 
other  feelings  from  influencing  us ;  hence  the  motive 
power  of  hunger,  and  the  ferocity  which  attends  it 
m  its  extremes.  When  food  is  given  and  begun  to 
be  tasted,  the  pleasure  excites  craving  for  it  to  be 
increased  ;  there  is  then  a  double  motive  force  at 
w^ork,  the  craving  to  escape  the  pain,  and  the  craving 
to  increase  the  pleasure.  This  explains  the  increase 
of  ravenous  ferocitj^  of  hungry  animals  at  the  mo- 
ment when  food  has  just  been  smelt  or  tasted  by 
them.  In  the  appetite  for  sleep  again  it  is  the  same, 
the  cra\dng  for  the  increase  of  the  pleasure  of  in- 
dulging drowsiness  is  combined  with  the  craving  for 
diminishing  the  pain  of  weariness.  Pleasure,  pain, 
and  effort,  then,  are  common  or  general  states  of 
feeling  superinduced  upon  or  arising  in  each  of  these 
sensations. 

4.  It  has  been  hitherto  supposed  that  these  sen- 
sations are  sensations  alone ;  they  have  been  regarded 
(except  in  the  two  foregoing  illustrations)  as  not 
combined  with  the  knowledge  either  of  the  organs 
in  which  they  arise,  or  of  the  objects  wliich  are  their 
appropriate  stimulus,  adapted  to  arouse  or  to  satisfy 
them.  But  now  suppose  that  the  person  feeling 
thefee  sensations  combines  with  them  such  a  know- 
ledge; which  he  does  when  he  sees  or  represents  to 
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hiraself  the  body  or  special  parts  or  organs  of  the 
body  to  which  they  belong,  and  when  he  sees  or  re- 
presents to  himself  the  object8  appropriate  to  satisfy 
the  sense  of  effort  arising  in  thenu  In  the  case  of 
the  intermittent  groups  of  sensations,  in  those,  for 
instance,  of  the  digestive  system,  he  represents  to 
himself  tlie  object  food  as  such  a  stimulus  ;  the  defi- 
niteness  of  the  represented  object,  an  object  repre- 
sented as  desirable,  makes  what  was  before  mere 
effort  become  volition ;  he  has  the  desire  of  food. 
Foofl  is  represented  as  pleasant ;  hence  all  volition 
is  emotional  in  its  nature,  as  depending  on  represen- 
tation. Mere  effort  is  sensational  only,  but  effort 
for  a  purpose  is  emotional  ;  though  there  may  also 
}ye  emotional  effort  which  is  not  volition,  or  effort 
for  a  purpose.  The  volition  to  satisfy  any  systemic 
sensation  is  properly  called  appetite,  although  the 
term  appetite  is  commonly  restricted  to  the  sensa- 
tians  of  the  digestive  and  reproductive  systems.  And 
it  T^'ill  be  seen  afterwards  that  what  appetite  is  to 
these  sensations,  where  these  are  its  substratum  or 
framework,  passion  is  to  emotions,  having  emotions 
for  its  framework ;  appetite  is  the  desire  of  sensation, 
passion  the  desire  of  emotion.  Desire,  which  is  a 
common  feature  or  element  in  sensations,  is  also  in 
another  shape,  as  passion,  a  common  feature  or  ele- 
ment in  emotions.  It  is  comaion  to  both  the  great  ^ 
groups  of  feeling,  and  makes  a  link  between  them, 

5.  This  common  feature,  however,  does  not  tnms- 
form  the  one  into  the  other;  sensation  with  its  desire 
still  remains  sensation,  and  emotion  with  its  desire 
still  remains  emotion.  Nevertheless  sensation  is  taken 
up  and  included  in  emotion,  and  in  this  way :  the  sen- 
sations with  their  organs,  and  with  the  objects  which 
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satisfy  them,  are  represented  as  images,  are  thought 
of  as  satisfied,  or  capable  of  satisfaction,  together 
vnih  the  means  and  modes  of  their  satisfaction  ;  and 
in  these  representations  there  arise  feelings  which 
are  not  sensations  but  emotions.  Whenever  this 
takes  place,  the  representation  of  sensation  does  not 
become  emotion  of  all  kinds  indifferently,  but  there 
are  only  four  kinds  of  emotion  which  it  can  become, 
namely,  grief,  joy,  aversion,  fondness ;  grief  and  joy 
w^hen  file  sensation  is  represented  as  arising  in  the 
body  itself  without  respect  of  the  object  causing  it, 
aversion  and  fondness  when  the  sensation  is  referred 
to  such  an  external  object,  Avhen  we  are  said  to  feel 
aversion  or  fondness  for  that  object.  The  sensa- 
tions, on  receiving  citizenship  among  the  emotions, 
are  drafted  into  four  tribes  onl}-,  grief,  joy,  aversion, 
fonihiess  ;  becoming  there,  as  representations,  the 
groundwork  or  framework  in  which  emotional  ele- 
ments of  feeling,  called  by  these  names,  arise,  each 
coloured  by  the  particular  kind  of  sensation  which 
is  included  in  its  representational  framework. 

6.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  distinguish  what  is 
the  feeling  which  is  due  to  the  bodily  organ  of  sense 
and  properly  to  be  called  sensation,  and  Avhat  is  the 
feeling  due  to  the  representation  or  redintegration 
and  properly  to  be  called  emotion^  even  when  the 
objects  are  distinctly  represented.  But  the  task  be- 
comes harder  still,  when  the  sensations  are  not  dis- 
tinctly represented  as  visil)le  objects  and  so  included 
in  emotion,  but  combine  with  the  otherwise  emo- 
tional train  of  thought,  as  sensations  or  presentations 
dimly  felt.  For  instance,  healthy  or  agreeable  states 
of  sensation  combine  with  the  otherwise  emotional 
train  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  render  it  cheerful; 
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morbid  or  disagreeable  states  of  sensation  render  it 
gloomy.  How  much  of  this  gloom  or  cheerfulness 
is  to  be  attributed  in  each  case  to  the  sensation,  how 
much  to  the  train  of  thought  and  feeling?  Each  factor 
moreover  stands  in  the  relation  of  cause  or  of  efl'ect 
to  the  other,  and  tends  to  produce  the  other  even 
when  it  did  not  previously  exist.  This  is  the  pheno- 
menon familiarly  kno^vn  by  the  name  of  the  influence 
of  the  mind  on  the  body  and  of  the  body  on  the  mind. 
I  should  be  incUned  to  appropriate  the  terms  energy 
and  ta^dium  vitsB  to  the  healthy  and  morbid  states 
of  sensation,  vivacity  and  ennui  to  the  corresponding 
states  of  the  emotional  train  of  thought.  The  remarks 
here  made  on  the  carrying  up  of  the  systemic  sensa- 
tions into  emotion  apply  also,  in  the  main,  to  the 
other  sensations  now  about  to  be  examined. 

§  10.  1.  The  remaining  sensations  form  one  great 
group,  as  the  systemic  sensations  cOd,  the  sensations 
of  the  special  senses.  There  are  five  sub-groups,  the 
special  senses,  smell,  taste,  touchy  hearing,  sight.  The 
rank  of  each  as  a  special  sense,  in  contradistinction 
to  a  group  of  sensations,  is  given  by  its  containing 
sensations  diiferent  in  matter  or  specific  kind  of  feel- 
ing from  each  other,  the  different  odours,  the  different 
tastes,  for  instance,  yet  all  belonging  to  tlie  same 
general  kind ;  whereas  this  common  generic  bond  was 
absent  in  the  several  groups  of  systemic  sensation. 

2.  But  the  two  lowest  of  the  special  senses,  sttiell 
and  taste,  agree  with  the  groups  of  systemic  sensa- 
tions and  differ  from  touch  and  sight  in  containing 
only  the  formal  element  of  time,  and  differ  trom 
hearing  in  containing  time  only  m  its  simplest  mode 
of  duration.  The  discrimination  which  is  possible 
between    their   specifically  different   sensations,   the 
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dift'erciit  odours  and  tastes,  is  due  to  the  matter  aiic 
not  to  tlie  form  of  the  sensations.  The  difTerent 
qualities  of  these  sensations  can  be  compared  and 
contrasted  with  each  other,  even  though  they  do  not 
involve  any  diiference  in  their  formal  element.  This 
applies  also  to  the  systemic  sensations,  but  the  sys- 
temic sensations  of  each  group,  when  comi>ared  with 
each  other,  do  not  belong  to  one  genus  as  those  of 
smell  and  taste  do,  the  different  odours  and  sapoursi. 
The  pain  involved  in  these  two  senses  is  less  than  in 
the  systemic  groups,  and  the  objects  which  produce 
odours  and  tastes  are  very  much  in  our  j>ower,  to 
apply  or  not  to  apply  as  we  like.  Hence  these  senses 
are  very  educable,  and  their  sensations  are  arranged 
in  a  sort  of  scale  of  degree  and  khid  of  pleasure,  as 
refined  or  unrefined,  subtil  or  coarse  ;  and  a  very 
acute  power  of  discrimination  between  them  can  be 
attained.  But  the  different  tastes  and  odours  are  not 
opposite  or  contrary  to  each  other,  only  different ; 
they  are  opjjosite  or  contrary  only  by  a  figure  of 
speech,  since  there  is  no  difference  in  the  formal 
element ;  nor  do  they  even  apparently  run  in  pairs ; 
for  instance,  sweetness  is  opposed  sometimes  to  sour- 
ness, sometimes  to  bitterness.  The  common  genus 
to  which  they  belong  does  not  stand  between  them, 
so  as  to  make  a  common  point  of  reference  to  which 
they  are  diflerently  related.  Except  in  the  cbarac- 
teristics  of  belonging  to  one  distinct  genus,  and  of 
educability,  the  sensations  of  these  two  special  senses^ 
taste  and  smell,  differ  in  nothinc^r  irom  the  systemic 
sensations.  In  all  alike  there  can  be  distinguished 
only  these  modes  of  sensation,  quality,  intensity, 
pleasure  and  pain.  The  difference  between  tliem  lies 
in  the  greater  discriminateness  and  organisation  in 
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quality  of  the  sensations  of  taste  and  smell  The 
ploiisure  and  pain  also  which  is  involved  in  the  sys- 
temic sensations  and  in  odours  and  tastes  is  plea- 
sure and  pain  of  the  same  mode  ;  for  it  will  be  seen 
shortly  that  a  distinction  in  the  mode  of  pleasure 
and  pain  must  be  drawn,  when  we  cmne  to  speak 
of  sensations  where  the  formal  element  is  involved 
in  greater  complexity.  By  anticipation  then  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  pleasure  and  pain  of  all  the  fore- 
going sensations  may  be  caUed  pleasure  and  pain  of 
^joyment,  as  distinguished  from  pleasure  and  pain 
of  admiration  ;  a  dintinction  drawn  by  Kantj  in  the 
Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft,  §  13,  14.  The  two  lowest 
of  the  special  senses,  smell  and  taste,  may  accord- 
ingly be  classed  apart,  making  a  transition  or  inter- 
mediate group  between  the  systemic  sensations  and 
the  remaining  three  special  senses.  And  the  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  them  as  to  the  systemic  seji- 
sations,  vnth  reference  to  their  combination  with 
emotions,  namely,  that  it  is  by  their  being  repre- 
sented with  their  jileasure  and  pain,  so  as  to  form 
the  framework  of  an  emotion. 

3.  The  lowest  of  the  three  remaining  special 
senses  is  touch.  In  it  a  new  formal  element  is  con 
tained,  the  superficial  extension  of  space  ;  the  matter 
of  touch  is  always  the  same,  the  feeling  of  hardness, 
rei*istance,  or  contact,  which  cannot  be  described  but 
must  be  felt,  and  has  no  single  name  but  that  of  the 
sense  itself — touch.  The  object  of  touch  consists 
of  these  two  elements,  this  sensation  and  superficial 
extension;  these  two  elements  are  however  variously 
con[ibined,  and  their  various  combinations  are  the 
different  specific  qualities  which  we  apprehend  by 
touch,  and  which  stand  to  it  in  the  same  relation  as 
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odours  to  smell  and  sapoiirs  to  taste.  These  per- 
ceptions or  qualities  are  hardness  and  softness,  rough- 
ness and  SDioc»thness,  wetness  and  dryness.  It  will 
be  seen  that  they  run  in  pairs  of  opposites  ;  but  the 
case  is  the  same  with  them  as  vnth  the  qualities  of 
smell  and  tastt%  naniply,  the  opposition  is  the  work 
of  a  supervening  comparison  ;  there  is  nothing  in 
the  perception  itself  to  which  the  two  opposed  per- 
ceptions are  referred.  Yet  they  differ  from  the  sen- 
sations of  smell  and  taste  in  this,  that  the  opposition 
between  each  pair  is  a  real  opposition,  and  not  one 
merely  figuratively  so  named,  as  soon  as  it  is  per- 
ceived; and  it  is  bo  because  the  formal  element  in 
each  sensation  affords  a  measure  or  standard  to  which 
to  refer  each  sensation  of  the  pair.  In  hardness,  for 
instance,  we  have  the  same  matter,  the  feeling  of 
touch,  in  one  form;  in  softness,  the  same  matter  in 
another  form ;  the  difference  in  the  form,  the  de- 
grees of  the  movement,  or  distance,  in  space  of  the 
particles  of  matter  or  sensation,  can  be  measured  and 
compared  in  tlie  two  cases.  So  it  is  with  roughness 
and  smoothness  ;  roughness  is  change,  or  repeated 
cessation  and  renewal  of  dissimilar  sensations  of 
touch,  smoothness  the  continuous  perception  of  simi- 
lar sensations.  So  also  with  wetness  and  dr\Tiess  ; 
wetness  is  tlie  covering  of  a  surface  with  particles 
of  matter,  or  touch  sensation,  which  cohere  very 
loosely,  dryness  mth  particles  which  cohere  with 
stability  ;  wetness  and  dryness  are  the  extremes  of 
softness  and  hardness. 

4.  As  to  the  inseparability  of  the  form  of  super- 
ficial extension  from  touch,  as  an  element  of  its  per- 
ceptions, it  may  be  remarked  that  even  what  we 
|iopularly  call  a  point,  as  the  point  of  a  needle,  has 


superficial  extension ;  nor  is  this  only  a  property 
given  to  touch  by  a  siiperveniucr  reflection,  for  it  can 
never  be  taken  from  it  in  thought ;  and  if  a  mathe- 
matical point  be  thought  of,  this  is  no  tangible  thing 
but  a  logical  abstraction.  The  least  tangible  object, 
then,  has  superficial  extension,  and  it  is  no  valid 
objection  to  urge  that  we  are  unable  by  touch  alone 
to  distinguish  whether  a  point  or  a  surface  of  the 
skin  is  touched,  or  how  large  a  surlace,  or  in  what 
position  or  direction  it  is  touched ;  for  this  only 
affects  the  interpretative  or  discriminative  acuteness 
of  the  sense  of  touch,  a  point  touched  and  a  surface 
touched  differing  from  each  other  in  degree  only, 
and  a  point  being  nothing  but  an  extremely  small 
surface. 

5.  The  sense  of  touch  adds  nothing  to  the  differ- 
ences of  mode  already  remarked  in  the  material 
element  of  perception ;  it  has  quality,  intensity,  plea- 
sure and  pain ;  but  the  qualities,  roughness,  smooth- 
ness &c.  ai'e  such  as  to  be  distinguished  from  each 
other,  not  by  a  difference  of  quality  in  their  material 
element,  as  in  all  the  foregoing  senses,  but  by  a  differ- 
ence in  the  relation  of  their  formal  to  their  material 
element,  and  to  the  different  degrees  of  intensity  in 
the  latter.  Space  comes  forward  first  in  touch,  and 
then  only  in  two  of  its  dimensions,  length  and  breadth^ 
or  superficial  extension.  This  however  causes  or 
enables  touch  to  combine  with  another  sense,  sight, 
which  is  always  in  the  same  way  bound  up  with 
the  same  two  dimensions  of  space.  The  difference 
of  the  matter  of  these  two  senses  and  the  community 
of  their  form,  space,  are  what  enables  them  to  com- 
bine into  a  single  perception  or  a  single  object.  This 
object,  namely,  superficial  extension  with  two  kinds 
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of  qualities,  tangible  and  vi8il)lc,  then  by  a  further 
process,  a  process  of  representation  and  reasoning, 
completes  itself  as  a  solid,  or  developcs  out  of  itself 
the  third  dimension  of  space.  For  superficial  exten- 
sion is  at  first  incomplete,  that  is,  it  is  not  originally 
perceived  as  distinct  from  and  opposed  to  depth, 
which  is  the  way  in  whicli  we  now  tliink  of  it,  after 
that  the  perception  of  depth  has  arisen  to  contrast 
it  with ;  but  it  must  be  conceived,  at  this  first  stJige, 
as  indifferent  to  whether  depth  will  be  added  to  it 
or  not ;  a  conception  wliich  we  may  perhaps  realise 
by  such  an  image  as  that  of  the  flat  surface  of  a  great 
water-lily  leaf,  the  Victoria  Regia  for  instance,  which 
from  above  appears  flat,  but,  w^hen  the  edge  is  lifted 
up,  and  the  under  surface  seen,  exhibits  a  deep  furry 
network  of  ribs  by  which  it  supports  itself  and  |>ene- 
trat^s  and  grasps  the  imderlying  surface  of  the  water* 
An  attempt  has  been  made  in  '^Time  and  Space"  §  13 
to  exhibit  the  mode  in  which  this  completion  of  space 
in  three  dimensions  takes  place.  The  criterion  of 
completion  is  not  the  notion  of  space  in  three  dimen- 
sions itself,  applied  by  us  to  the  phenomena  out  of 
our  present  after-developed  knowledge  ;  but  the  cri- 
terion consists  solely  in  the  fact  that  the  third  dimen- 
sion of  space  harmonises  completely  with  what  was 
expectant,  as  it  were,  in  the  superficial  extension, 
while  it  requires  no  further  completion  itself,  experts 
nothing  further,  but  looks  back,  as  it  were,  to  what 
has  gone  before,  contains  an  answer  but  no  further 
question. 

6.  The  sensations  of  temperature,  heat  and  cold, 
when  external  to  the  body,  must  be  considered  as  a 
special  kind  of  sense,  akin  to  touch  in  haviug  as  itB 
organ   the   nerves  distributed  to  the   sui'fiice  of  the 
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skin,  and  in  being  prodoced  only  by  stimuli  applied 
to  that  surface,  so  that  superficial  extension  is  per* 
ceived  in  all  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  just  as  it 
is  in  touch,  but  having  a  material  element  very  dif* 
ferent  from  the  sensations  of  touch  and  closely  allied 
to  sensations  of  the  sensus  conimunls,  such  as  lesion^ 
cutting,  aching,  pricking,  and  to  those  sensations  of 
ta.'^te  which  are  from  this  circumstance  called  liot 
tastes,  as  of  pepper  and  ginger.  It  is  probable  that 
the  srimuU  producing  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold 
must  produce  some  molecular  change  in  the  skin 
surrounding  the  nerve  extremities  which  they  affect, 
ill  a  way  similar  to  the  stimuli  of  taste  and  smell ; 
so  that  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  might  not 
unaptly  be  called  the  chemical  mode  of  touch.  Al- 
though in  this  respect  their  place  in  the  scala  sen- 
mmm  would  be  between  the  senses  of  ta,st<3  and  touch, 
and  they  might  be  considered  as  a  sixth  special  sense, 
yet  this  rank  must  be  denied  them  if  we  consider 
their  poverty  in  sensational  qualities,  and  consequent 
defect  of  educability.  For  which  reason  I  continue 
to  class  them  among  systemic  sensations. 

§  11.  1.  In  the  remaining  two  senses,  hearing  and 
sights  a  much  higher  and  more  complex  tield  of  sen- 
sation is  entered;  in  both  of  these  an  entirely  new 
mode  of  sensation  is  added  to  those  already  remarked, 
for  not  only  are  they  special  senses,  and  not  only  are 
their  opposite  qualities  more  distinctly  opposed  to 
each  other  than  Avas  the  case  in  touch,  but  they  both 
contain,  besides  tlie  modes  of  quality,  intensity,  plea- 
sure and  pain,  a  new  mode,  whicli  in  hearing  is  the 
mode  of  pitch*  In  all  sound,  which  is  the  matter  of 
hearing,  three  things  are  to  be  distinguished,  for 
whicli  see  the  valuable  work  of  Prof.  Helmholtz,  I  He 
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Lehre  von  den  Ton-empfindimgen,  a  work  which 
has  thrown  iin  entirely  new  light  upon  these  ques- 
tions. These  three  things  arc,  1st,  the  intensity  or 
loudness  of  the  sound^  which  depends  upon  the  am- 
plitude of  the  vibrations  in  the  air  conveying  it ; 
2d,  the  pitch,  low  or  acute,  bass  or  treble,  which 
depends  upon  the  rapidity,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  number  or  the  length  of  the  vibrations  in  a  given 
time  ;  and  3d,  the  quality,  or  colour,  or  character, 
of  the  sound,  as  in  different  instniments,  strings  or 
pipes,  and  in  different  tones  of  voice;  which  was 
formerly  referred  to  the  shape  of  the  undulations  in 
the  air  conveying  the  sound,  but  luts  now  been  re- 
ferred by  Prof,  Ilelmholtz  to  the  different  series  of 
subsequent  partial  vili rations  which  combine  witli 
the  single  sound  fiTini  whicli  they  proceed.  Pitch 
therefore  is  the  only  new  mode  of  sensation  intro- 
duced in  hearing,  and  the  quality  or  colour  of  sou!id 
depends  upon  pitch  in  its  last  analysis.  And  the 
three  modes  of  souiid,  intensity,  pitch,  and  colour,  are 
all  modes  of  the  matter  of  hearing,  or  of  the  sound 
itself  as  heard. 

2*  The  formal  element  in  hearing  is  time  alone^ 
and  not  space;  although,  as  vnW  be  seen  farther  on, 
we  often  interpret  sound  and  make  its  relations 
clearer  to  ourselves  by  apphing  to  them  the  figure 
of  space,  as  being  a  form  which  is  more  composite, 
and  therefore  more  fit  to  ser^^e  as  a  loijical  frame- 
work,  than  time  alone.  Kvery  sound  has  a  certain 
duration,  and  this  duration  is  its  ibrnial  element ;  the 
quality,  pitch,  and  intensity,  which  are  modes  of  its 
material  element,  are  noticed  i^nthin  this  duration, 
that  is,  in  the  sound  itself  while  it  lasts.  This  may 
be  called  the  metaphysical  analysis  of  sound,  being 
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the  analysis  of  it  as  heard,  and  not  an  analysis  of  ^«  ^ 
its  caiisea,  of  the  vibrations  or  undulations  of  the 
air  conveyed  to  the  auditory  nerve,  which  produce 
the  varieties  of  its  intensity,  pitch,  and  quality.  We 
hear  the  pitch,  the  intensity,  the  quality,  but  are 
not  aware  of  the  amplitude,  number,  or  composition 
of  the  vibrations  which  produce  these  effects.  The 
analysis  of  these  is  the  work  of  physiology  and 
acoustics;  it  goes  deeper  than  metaphysical  analysis 
and  justifies  it;  goes  deeper  because  the  Wbrations 
which  produce  each  pitch  can  be  analysed  into  sepa- 
rate vibrations,  while  the  pitch  itself  cannot  be  ana- 
lysed into  separately  heard  moments  of  sound;  and 
justifies  it  because  it  can  be  showi  that  the  mea- 
surement of  pitch,  and  consequently  of  quality,  by 
the  ear,  in  hearing  together  two  pitches  or  two 
qualities,  corresponds  to  the  mea^surcment  of  the 
vibrations  and  their  composition,  which  produce  the 
several  pitches  and  qualities  heard*  Every  sound 
heard,  which  has  of  course  a  certain  duration,  its 
metaphysical  furnial  element,  may  be  conceived  as  if 
it  were  made  up  of  a  series  of  shorter  sounds,  each 
dependuig  on  vibrations  of  particles  of  air,  in  waves 
conveyed  to  the  auditory  nerve;  and  since  these  vi- 
brations can  be  analysed  as  to  their  rapidity  and 
their  combination  with  each  other,  so  also  we  may 
conceive  that  the  series  of  shorter  soimds,  composing 
the  sound  heard,  could  be  analysed  were  they  audible 
separately;  and,  notwithstanding  that  they  cannot 
be  heard  separately,  that  they  yet  determine  and 
compose  the  pitch  and  the  quality  of  the  composite 
heard  sound,  and  are  the  justification  of  the  mea- 
surement of  it  by  the  ear,  in  comparison  with  other 
sounds  heard.      In  other  words,  we  may  conceive 
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that  the  formal  element  of  a  heard  soiind,  its  dura- 
tion, has  divisions  of  time  within  it,  which,  thouirh 
not  empirically  perceived,  are  as  real  as  the  sepa- 
rately inaudible  sounds  which  they  contain,  and  are 
the  ground  of  the  measurement  aiid  eoniparison,  as 
to  pitch  and  qnality,  to  which  every  actually  heard 
sound  is  subject  The  differences  between  pitches 
and  ciualities  of  sounds  may  therefore  be  conceived 
as  differences  depending  upon  variations  in  the  fomial 
element  no  less  than  in  the  material  element  of  sound ; 
and  thus  we  can  more  easily  understand  the  mean- 
in*;  of  sa}nng  that  the  pleasure  or  the  pain,  which 
belongs  to  the  composition  of  various  sounds  of  dif- 
ferent pitch  and  quality,  is  pleasure  or  pain  of  admi- 
ration, depending  upon  measurement,  no  less  than 
of  enjoyment.  The  metaphysical  matter  of  hearing, 
the  sound  itself,  has  been  already  east  in  the  mould 
of  form  at  the  moment  when  it  comes  into  actual 
and  empirical  existence  as  a  heard  sound  of  a  certain 
|jitch  ;  and  two  of  the  three  modes  of  this  matter, 
the  pitch  and  the  quality,  depend  upon  the  relations 
of  the  form  to  the  matter,  in  portions  of  it  which  are 
too  short  to  be  heard  separately,  but  lie  below  con- 
sciousness. 

3.  In  the  senses  hitherto  examined,  the  intensities 
and  the  qualities  of  sensation  had  oulv  pleasures  and 
pains  of  enjoyment ;  but  in  hearing,  the  intensities 
remain  as  before,  while  the  qualities  become  depend- 
ent on  the  new  mode  of  sensation,  pitch,  now  intro- 
duce<l  for  the  iirst  time.  In  sound  everything  depends 
on  the  formal  element  and  its  divisions,  whether  these 
are  actually  perceived  or  only  inferred  from  the  phy- 
sical analvsis  of  the  air  vibrations.  Accordinglv 
sounds  are  distinguishable  first  into  two  great  classes, 
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musical  and  unmusical,  notes  and  noises.  A  sound 
produced  by  unetjuul  and  irregular  vibrations  is  a 
noise,  one  produced  by  ecpial  and  regular  vibrations 
is  a  note.  Both  alike  contain  the  three  material  dis- 
tinctions*  intensity,  pitch,  and  quality  ;  but  only  the 
musical  sounds  can  be  measured  and  judged  by  the 
ear,  so  as  to  be  the  foiindatiun  or  material  of  har- 
mony. The  qualities  in  unmusical  sounds  are  dis- 
tinguished only  roughly  as  rolling,  grinding,  grating, 
hissing,  growling  soimds,  and  so  on ;  in  musical 
sounds  thev  are  the  sounds  of  diHWent  instruments, 
violin  or  clarionet,  for  instance,  and  the  various  tones 
of  voice  which  are  heard  in  speaking  or  singing.  In 
speaking  the  consonants  are  noises,  the  vowel  sounds 
are  compound  notes,  each  having  its  specific  quality, 
colour,  or  tone  of  voice. 

4-  It  is  only  regular  or  musical  sounds  which 
can  be  analysed  to  any  purpose.  And  in  these,  first 
in  respect  to  their  hitensity.  The  ear  judges  pretty 
accurately  between  diftcn^nt  degrees  of  intensity  or 
loudness,  just  as  the  muscular  sense  distinguishes 
different  weights  or  degrees  of  resistance  to  pressure. 
Yet  in  intensity  of  sound  there  is  no  previous  distri* 
bution  or  articulation  of  the  formal  element,  but  the 
force  with  which  tlie  vibration  strikes  the  nerve  de- 
termines the  loudness  of  the  sound.  Consequently 
the  perception  of  intensity  does  not  include  a  com- 
parison, nor  can  we  say  that  one  somid  is  doubly  or 
half  as  loud  as  another*  Intensity  is  purely  material, 
and  the  pleasure  or  pain  arising  in  it  is  pleasure  or 
pain  of  enjoyment^  not  of  ndmiratiun.  It  is  one  of  the 
two  sources  of  what  is  called  expression  hi  musical 
playing  or  singmg;  the  other  source  being  the  length 
of  time  a  note  is  dwelt  upon,  or  the  length  of  time 
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interposed  between  it  and  those  which  precede  and 
follow  it.  In  speaking  there  is  another  source  of 
expression,  namely,  the  differences  of  colour  or  tone 
of  voice  used  to  pronounce  different  words  or  dif- 
ferent sentences.  But  this  in  music  or  singing  is 
part  of  the  melody  or  harmony,  the  music  Itself, 
and  does  not  belong  to  the  expression  given  by  the 
performer.  There  is  nothing  in  intensity  alone 
which  distinguishes  sound  from  the  sensations  of 
other  senses, 

5.  It  is  not  so  with  the  second  mode  of  sound, 
its  pitch.  The  pitch  of  a  sound  depends  upon  the 
rapidity,  the  number  in  a  given  time,  of  its  vibra- 
tions ;  and  when  these  occur  in  equal  periods  the 
result  is  a  musical  sound  of  a  certain  pitch.  Prof 
Helndioltz  has  made  it  probable,  m  Abtheilimg  1, 
Abschnltt  6,  of  the  work  alreaily  quoted,  that  the 
nervous  machinery  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear  is  so 
formed  that  each  fibre  is,  as  it  were,  tuned  to  per* 
ceive  certain  separate  periods  of  vibrati*jn,  and  thus 
with  different  fibres  to  perceive  difterent  pitches  of 
sound.  This  view  would  very  readily  explain  how 
it  is  that  pitch  is  the  first  thing  heard,  not  distin- 
guishable by  the  ear  into  moments  or  beats  of  sound, 
and  yet  that  two  pitches  heard  together  are  com- 
l)ared  and  measured  by  the  ear,  as  if  they  were  each 
divided  by  the  ear  into  beats.  Every  differently  peri- 
odic vibration  is  perceived  by  its  appropriated  nerve 
fibre,  and  by  it  alone  ;  the  whole  series  of  pulses  in 
the  ^^bration  is  heard  as  one  pitch.  Each  jiitch  being 
thus  separately  heard  can  be  compared  to  the  others 
similarly  heard,  wlide  the  measurement  of  the  pulses 
in  the  vibrations  proves  the  accuracy  of  the  ear  in 
its  judgment  of  the  pitches.      But  if  all  the  nerve 


fibres  of  the  ear  were  employed  in  hearing  each  sepa- 
rate series  of  vibrations,  then^  in  order  to  distinguish 
between  two  or  more  series  conveyed  to  the  ear  to* 
gether,  it  would  be  requisite  to  imagine  that  the 
nervous  organ  of  the  ear  should  keep  separate  the 
different  series  of  unifonn  pulses,  yet  without  hcarhig 
separately  the  separate  pulses  of  each  series*  This 
difficulty  is  removed  by  supposing  an  appropriation 
of  separate  nerve  fibres  to  separate  series  of  pulses, 
that  is,  to  separate  pitches ;  which  is  in  fact  to  refer 
the  work  of  distinguishing  pitches  to  the  structure 
instead  of  to  the  function  of  the  organ.  The  pheno- 
menon of  distinguishing  differently  pitched  sounds 
is  as  follows:  when  two  or  more  sounds  are  heard 
together,  the  ear  has  distinct  perceptions  varynig 
distinctly  according  as  their  respective  periods  of  vi- 
bration vaiy.  If  these  are  the  same,  no  difierence 
pitch  is  heard ;  if  one  is  double  of  the  other,  we 
ear  the  octave ;  if  one  is  four  times  the  other,  the 
second  octave  ;  w^hen  they  are  as  three  to  two,  the 
fifth;  as  four  to  three,  the  fourth j  and  so  on.  These 
distinct  perceptions  of  the  relation  between  sounds 
of  different  pitch,  perceptions  which  are  invariable 
whatever  may  be  the  intensity  of  the  soimds,  or 
whatever  their  quality,  show  that  there  is  some  de- 
finite relation  between  the  form  and  the  matter  of 
every  single  sound,  though  it  is  a  relation  which  is 
not  perceived  in  the  perception  of  the  sound  itself, 
the  duration  of  it  being  uuanalysed  in  perception; 
but  still  a  relation  which  makes  it  capable  of  defi- 
nite comparison  with  other  single  sounds  in  point  of 
pitch.  The  accurate  perception  of  pitch  is  the  first 
requisite  for  what  is  called  an  ear  for  music.  Ac- 
cording as  the  periods  of  vibration  of  two  notes  more 
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or  less  accurately  coincide,  the  two  notes  together' 
are  a  concord  or  a  discord.  Two  discordant  notes 
have  comparatively  few  vibrations  which  coincide,  or 
the  beats  of  which  occur  at  the  same  instant ;  con- 
cordant notes  are  those  the  beats  of  which  comcide 
frequently,  so  that  the  t^vo  series  of  pulses  can  i>ro- 
ceed  together  without  disturbing  each  other,  while 
the  diiFerence  between  the  times  of  their  other  beats 
makes  them  distinguishable  as  notes  of  different  pitch. 
The  accurate  perception  by  the  ear  of  these  differ- 
ences of  pitch,  and  the  concords  and  discords  whicli 
they  produce,  is  a  [perception  caused  by  differences 
in  the  formal  element,  the  time  or  duration  of  the 
sounds,  whOe  its  object,  or  the  perception  itself,  is  a 
mode  of  the  material  element,  the  feehng  of  sound; 
since  it  is  only  different  compositions  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  periods  of  \abration  which  make  differ- 
ences of  pitch.  Pitch  in  short  is  nothing  but  an 
infinitesimal  elaboration  or  articulation  of  sound  into 
time  portions.  Tlic  perception  of  pitch,  of  concord, 
and  of  tUscord,  is  therefore  an  intellectual  perception, 
since  inteUect  is  distinguished  from  feeling  only  by 
the  greater  predominance  of  the  formal  element  in 
consciousness;  and  the  |»leasnre  and  pain  arising  from 
these  perceptions  arc  pleasure  and  pain  of  admira- 
tion, not  of  cujoyment. 

6,  The  thii'd  mode  is  that  of  quahty,  colour  of 
sound,  Klangtarbe.  It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  ser- 
vice of  Prof.  Helmholtz  that  be  has  shown  the  origin 
of  this  from  the  partial  tones  w^hich  are  heard  toge- 
ther with  their  ground  tone  in  almost  every  musical 
sound  which  is  heard.  When  these  harmonic  notes, 
as  they  are  called,  are  by  artificial  means  prevented 
from  coming  to  the  ear,  the  sound  heard,  that  of  the 
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ground  tone  alone,  is  comparatively  characterless,  and 
the  same  fix)m  whatever  instrument  it  may  arise. 
The  vowel  sounds  of  the  human  voice  give  the  colour 
to  the  sounds  uttered ;  and  in  this  respect  the  orjjans 
of  voice  are  of  precisely  similar  nature  to  other  mu- 
sical instruments,  only  of  a  very  perfect  construe- 
tioUj  admitting  of  far  greater  variability  in  the  colour. 
The  difierencc  between  musical  instruments  consists 
in  the  difference  of  colour  which  they  produce,  and 
the  range  or  power  which  they  have  in  producing 
variations  %vithin  that  colour.  The  colour  of  sound 
corresponds  to  the  specific  quality  in  other  senses, 
to  the  different  odoyrs  in  smell,  sapours  in  taste, 
and  so  on;  but,  as  already  remarked,  these  specific 
qualities  of  sound  excel  those  of  the  other  senses  in 
this,  that  they  depend  upon  and  have  their  roots  in 
differences  of  pitch,  an  intelleetuid  sensation^  since  it 
is  only  from  the  composition  of  differently  pitched 
sounds,  in  the  harmonic  notes,  that  the  colours  of  mu- 
sical sound  arise.  The  colours  of  unmusical  sounds, 
grating,  rollings  hissing,  rustling  and  so  on,  depend- 
ing as  they  do  upon  vibrations  so  irregular  as  to  be 
incapable  of  distinct  measurement,  correspond  more 
accurately  to  the  specific  qualities  of  the  senses  of 
touch,  taste,  and  smell ;  and  it  is  only  because,  in 
hearing  and  sight,  a  domain  of  regular  or  periodic 
sensations,  involving  or  containinf:^  a  minute  elabora- 
tion of  the  formal  element,  is  added  to  tlie  domain 
of  their  less  regular  sensations,  which  they  have  in 
common  with  the  other  senses,  that  hearing  and  sight 
arc  the  source  of  pleasures  and  pabs  of  admiration, 
and  of  the  sesthetic  perceptions  of  the  fine  arts. 

7.  The  ]>erception  of  pitch  depends  on  a  minute 
VOL.  L  o 
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analysis  of  sound,  by  the  nerve  organism  of  the  ear, 
that  of  colour  upon  a  synthesis  of  various  pitches 
heard  together;  in  both  cases  the  ear  is  unconscious 
of  what  it  is  doing,  perceiving  only  the  result, — the 
pitch  in  one  case,  the  coloiu'  in  the  other.  Yet  the 
sjTithesis  which  results  in  colour  is  less  abstruse  than 
the  analysis  which  results  in  pitch ;  by  attention  the 
ear  can  be  brought  to  perceive  the  harmonic  notes, 
out  of  the  combination  of  which  with  the  ground 
note  the  colour  has  arisen ;  whereas  no  attention  will 
enable  us  to  perceive  the  separate  moments  of  sound 
which  together  produce  a  perceived  pitch ;  these  are 
entirely  below  consciousness,  arid  the  pitch  itself  is 
the  first  and  only  thing  heard.  For,  if  the  ear  heard 
the  separate  beats  in  the  periodic  vibrations  which 
determine  the  pitch,  and  composed  the  pitch  out  of 
them  as  heard  pulses,  we  ought  by  an  effort  of  atten- 
tion to  be  able  to  hear  the  several  beats  in  one  pitch, 
just  as  we  are  to  hear  the  harmonies  which  compose 
the  colour.  Thia  attentive  {>erception  however  de- 
stroys the  pleasure  of  perceiving  colour.  The  com- 
bination must  be  perceived  unanalysed,  in  order  to 
the  pleasurable  effect  of  colour  on  the  ear.  This 
gives  the  coloiu'  a  less  intellectual  character  than  the 
pitch ;  for  greater  differences  are  combined  together, 
the  act  of  combination  being  equally  unperceived. 
Yet  the  different  pitches  which  are  combkicd  into 
colour  give  the  possibility  of  an  intellectual  mea- 
surement when  two  colours  are  heard  together,  the 
ground  tones  of  which  may  lie  either  concordant  or 
discordant  with  each  other.  This  gives  a  second  kind 
of  hai'mony,  founded  on  the  comparison  of  colours, 
in  addition  to  that  founded  on  the  comparison  of 
pitches.    Notes  of  the  same  pitch  have  different  har- 
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monies  in  different  instruments;  and  thus,  hannony 
of  pitch  being  laid  at  the  basis,  colour  harmony  arises 
within  or  upon  it,  having  its  pleasure  dependent  upon 
more  complicated  relations  of  form  and  matter. 

§  12,  I-  The  sense  of  sight  remains  to  be  ex- 
amined. It  is  in  several  ways  the  most  perfect  of 
the  senses ;  the  pleasure  and  pain  peculiar  to  it  are 
perhaps  less  intense  than  in  any  other  sense,  as  those 
of  hearing  are  less  than  those  of  touch,  those  of  touch 
than  those  of  taste  and  smell,  and  these  than  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  the  systemic  sensations.  Again 
it  is  in  sight  first  that  we  come  to  single  words  as 
Barnes  for  single  specific  sensations,  the  names  of 
colours,  whereas  in  other  senses  descriptive  phrases 
or  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  used  for  this  purpose  ; 
the  reason  of  which  is,  that  sight  contains  the  ele- 
ment of  space  more  clearly  than  any  other  sense,  antl, 
though  it  does  not  contribute  more  than  touch  to 
the  perception  of  space  in  three  dimensions,  yet  con- 
tributes far  more-  than  touch  to  the  interj^retation  of 
the  perceptions  common  to  both.  (See  this  whole 
subject  discussed  in  Mr.  Abbott's  Sight  and  Touch, 
especially  Chap*  iii.)  We  judge  of  almost  ever}i;hing 
by  its  visible  marks :  they  are  the  signs  by  which  we 
interpret  it,  as  to  its  size,  its  distance,  its  shape,  as 
well  as  its  colour ;  and  the  visible  marks  of  every- 
thing are  that  to  which  we  chiefly  attach  our  asso- 
ciations of  its  inner  or  moral  qualities,  according  to 
which  its  effects  will  be.  Sight  then  is  the  most 
closely  allied  to  space ;  and  space  is  the  form  which, 
as  already  remarked  in  the  §  on  hearing,  serves  as 
the  logic  of  all  phenomena  whatever,  in  virtue  of  its 
completeness  and  the  complexity  of  its  three  dimen- 
sions* 
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2.  The  niaterial  element  in  sight  consists  of  light, 
and  colours  which  are  modes  of  light.  If  we  adopt 
the  undulation  theory,  the  sensations  of  light  and 
colours  arise  in  the  nerve  substance  of  the  ocular 
nerve  upon  the  impact  of  successive  waves,  or  rays,  of 
ether  atoms,  and  depend  upon  the  relation  of  these 
to  this  nerve  substance  and  its  modes  of  activity,  A 
thorough  examination  of  this  whole  subject  has  been 
recently  given  by  Prof  Helmholtz  in  his  Handbuch 
der  Physiologischen  Optik,  which  forms  the  9th 
volume  of  the  AUg.  Encycl.  der  Physik,  edited  by 
Karsten.  And  from  this  I  shall  attempt  to  derive 
such  a  brief  sketch  of  the  phenomena  of  sight  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  work. 

3.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  noticed  that  the 
colours  of  what  are  called  coloured  objects  depend 
upon  their' absorbing  and  reflecting  different  rays  of 
ether  atoms  in  different  proportions,  rays  w^hich  are 
emitted,  or  the  atoms  of  which  are  set  in  motion,  by 
bodies  which  are  called,  from  that  circumstance,  self- 
luminous.  Black  and  white  are  to  these  coloured 
bodies  what  darkness  and  extreme  light  are  to  self- 
lumuious  bodies  or  to  light  itself.  The  waves  of  light 
and  colours  which  extend  from  the  eye  to  the  object 
seen,  which  is  their  ultimate  or  their  immediate 
source,  consist  of  vibrations  of  ether  atoms  in  dircc- 
tions  transverse  to  that  of  the  wave  itself:  differinsr 
in  this  respect  from  the  vibrations  of  air  particles  in 
sound,  which  have  the  same  direction  as  that  of  tlie 
wave  of  somid* 

4.  In  all  the  phenomena  of  sight  three  featiu'es 
may  be  distinguished  as  modes  of  the  material  ele- 
ment, corresponding  to  the  three  modes  of  the  mate- 
rial clement  of  sound,  intensity,  pitch,  and  colour. 
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These  are,  in  sight,  brilliancy  or  intensity,  which  cor- 
responds  to  loudness  or  intensity  in  sound  ;  colour, 
which  corresponds  to  its  pitch  ;  and  tone,  which  cor- 
responds to  its  colour.  Speaking  geuerally,  the  bril- 
liancy depends  upon  the  amplitude  or  length  of  space 
traversed  by  the  ether  atoms  of  vibrations,  in  direc- 
tions transverse  to  the  direction  of  the  waves  ;  the 
colour  depends  upon  the  time  occupied  by  each  vibra- 
tion ;  and  the  tone  upon  the  different  amplitudes  in 
tl\e  same  time,  or  within  the  same  colour* 

5,  White  light,  such  as  that  of  the  Bun,  is  a  mix- 
ture of  many  rays,  of  different  duration  of  vibration, 
which  rays  may  be  sundered,  and  exhibited  as  rays 
of  different  colours,  by  passing  them  through  a  prism, 
in  consequence  of  the  different  degrees  of  refraiigi- 
bility  which  distinguish  rays  of  different  durations 
of  vibration.  (}n  this  being  done,  we  obtain  what  is 
called  the  solar  spectrum,  which  consists  of  a  series 
of  colours  in  the  following  order,  beginning  with 
those  of  least  refrangi bility :  Red,  Orange,  Gold  Yel- 
low, Yellow,  Greenish  Yellow,  Green,  Bluish  Green, 
Blue,  Indigo,  Violet,  Ultraviolet*     Helm.  p.  227. 

6.  To  begin  with  colour.  Coloiu"  corresponds  to 
pitch  in  sound  in  the  circumstance  that  each  is  ulti- 
mate, the  minimimi  sensibile,  in  its  kind;  but  they 
differ  in  this,  that  a  pitch,  resulting  from  the  suc- 
cessive impact  of  beats  at  equal  intervals,  is  always 
distinguishable  from  other  pitches,  though  they  may 
be  in  harmony  with  it,  even  from  its  own  octave; 
whereas  a  colour,  resulting  from  a  single  impact  of 
a  ray,  the  atom  vibrations  of  which  are  transverse 
to  the  direction  of  the  ray,  is  not  distinguishable 
from  another  colour  falling  on  the  same  portion  of 
the  retina,  but  the  two  or  more  colours  so  mixed 
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melt  into  a  compound  colour  different  from  any  or 
either  of  them,  in  which  the  simple  colours  are  not 
discernible.  Helm,  p,  272.  The  correspondence 
between  colour  in  sight  and  pitch  in  sound  consists 
in  their  being  ultimate  features  of  their  respective 
senses,  and  in  their  depending  upon  the  correspond- 
ing circumstances  in  the  waves  producing  them, 
namely,  the  rapidity  or  the  duration  of  the  appro- 
priate vibrations, 

7-  The  tone  in  colours  corresponds  to  the  colour 
in  sounds  in  respect  of  their  both  being  results  of  a 
composition  of  causes ;  the  colour  in  sounds  from 
a  composition  of  pitches  in  the  harmonic  notes,  as 
above  stated,  and  the  tone  in  colours  from  the  con- 
junction of  different  degrees  of  intensity  with  differ- 
ent durations  of  vibration.  Every  colour  accordingly 
has  a  number  of  different  tones,  or  shades  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  according  as  the  intensity  is 
greater  or  less,  that  is,  according  as  a  greater  or  less 
length  of  space  is  traversed  by  the  etlier  atoms  in  the 
particular  time  which  is  the  duration  of  vibration 
producing  that  particular  colonr.  And  the  greater 
the  intensity,  the  whiter  or  more  brilliant  is  the  tone 
of  the  colour ;  the  less  the  intensity,  the  darker  the 
tone* 

8,  The  intensity  of  sight  has  accordmgly  two 
modes,  one  in  which  it  is  seen  in  white  or  mixed 
light,  the  other  in  which  it  is  seen  in  separate 
colours  or  coloured  rays.  Two  rays  of  mixed  or 
white  light  may  have  different  intensities,  and  then 
each  ray  or  colour  in  their  respective  spectra  will 
have  a  different  brilliancy  from  that  of  the  same 
colour  in  the  other  spectrum;  and  also,  in  the  spec- 
trum of  one  and  the  same  ray  of  white  light,  each 
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separate  ray  or  colour  may  have,  and  in  fact  has, 
a  different  degree  of  intensity,  which  may  be  called 
its  normal  brightness.  The  colours  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum may  be  arranged,  according  to  their  normal 
brightness,  in  the  following  ascending  order: 

Violet,  Indigo,  Red=Blue,  Orange=Green,  Yellow. 

HebiL  p,  278, 

Yellow  thus  forms  the  centre  of  the  spectrum  in 
point  of  brightness,  from  which  on  either  hand  the 
normal  brightness  decreases,  pari  passu  at  first,  but 
sinks  at  last  lowest  at  the  bkie  end  of  the  spectrum. 
The  intensity  of  light  and  colours  depends  also,  not 
only  on  the  extent  of  the  vibrations  of  ether  atoms, 
but  on  the  reactive  vigour  of  the  nerve  apparatus 
receiving  the  rays.  An  untired  eye  perceives  mi- 
nuter differences  of  mtensity  than  a  tired  one;  and 
there  are  points  of  intensity  above  as  well  as  below 
which  no  eye  perceives  differences  of  intensity,  which 
nevertheless  are  inferred  with  certainty  to  exist, 
though  they  are  not  felt.  In  this  sight  is  but  ana- 
logous to  all  the  other  senses. 

9.  If  it  is  said  that  the  brilliancy  of  single  colours 
or  of  white  light  depends  on  the  amplitude  of  the 
ether  vibrations,  it  must  be  added,  in  equal  times; 
and  if  it  is  said  that  the  colour  depends  upon  the 
duration  of  ether  vibrations,  it  must  be  added,  in 
equal  spaces.  Thus  not  only  is  brilliancy  always 
found  together  with  colour  and  vice  versa,  but  also 
the  brilUancy  in  a  certain  way  depends  upon  the 
colour,  and  the  coloiu*  upon  the  brilliancy.  Helm. 
pp.  3U9,  317,  The  tones  of  each  colour  are  changes 
in  its  degrees  of  brilliancy;  and  cluuiges  in  its  de- 
grees of  brilliancy  are  changes  in  its  tone.    The  same 
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holds  pfood  of  white  or  mixed  light ;  it  cannot  be- 
come more  brilliant  without  becoming  whiter,  nor 
less  brilliant  without  assuming  a  tinge  of  colour, 
either  by  the  absorption  of  some  of  its  rays  by  the 
media  through  which  they  pass^  or  by  a  change  in 
the  relations  of  the  differently  coloured  rays  at  their 
source.  If  the  duration  of  vibration  remains  the 
same,  the  change  of  brilliancy  is  a  change  of  tone 
in  the  same  colour ;  if  the  amplitude  of  the  %dbration 
remains  the  same,  the  only  change  can  be  a  change 
of  colour;  if  both  amplitude  and  duration  vary,  there 
is  a  change  from  one  colour  to  another  through  in- 
termediate tones,  which  may  be  described  as  mixed, 
but  which  are  strictly  speaking  transition  colours. 
Every  colour  in  the  spectrum  at  its  central  point 
has  an  equal  right  with  every  other  to  be  considered 
a  primary  or  uncompounded  colour.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  mere  super|>08ition  of  two  or 
more  colours  of  the  spectrum  can  not  generate  a 
third  colour  precisely  the  same  in  tone  as  the  colour 
itself,  as  it  appears  in  the  spectrum ;  the  colour  pro- 
duced by  such  a  superposition  is  always  less  brilliant 
than  the  real  spectral  colour.  The  precise  effect  of 
any  single  colour  in  the  spectrum  can  only  be  pro- 
duced out  of  a  superposition  of  two  or  more  other 
rays  than  its  own,  by  combining  white  or  mixed  light 
with  them  in  certain  degrees  of  intensity.  In  this 
way  every  colour  of  the  sj)ectrum  may  be  considered 
as  a  result  of  three  components,  namely,  a  certain 
quantity  of  white  light,  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
mixed  colours  with  their  determinate  normal  bright- 
ness. Helm,  p,  281-2.  Every  coloiu*  of  the  spectrum 
moreover  may  be  isolated,  and  the  measure  of  its 
vibrations  in  amplitude  and  duration,   or  in   other 
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words  its  wave-length,  assigned;  the  proof  of  their  iso- 
lation resting  prbicipully  on  the  discovery  of  Fraun- 
hofer's  lines,  which  indicate  that  certain  stages  of 
refrangibility  are  not  occupied  by  any  of  the  solar 
rays.  Helm.  pp.  226,  236. 

lo.  But  although  every  colour  of  the  spectrum 
is  equally  primary  and  irreducible  to  others,  this 
does  not  imply  that  certain  colours  are  not  primary 
with  regard  to  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the 
retina.  If,  for  instance,  we  adopt  Young's  theory, 
that  there  are  three  kinds  of  nerve  in  the  retina, 
one  of  which  is  most  readily  stimulated  by  red,  an- 
other by  green,  another  by  violet  rays,  these  nerves 
being  numerous  and  closely  intermixed  in  every 
portion  of  the  retina,  the  colours  produced  by  each 
simple  ray  of  the  spectrum  will  depend  upon  the 
proportion  in  which  the  ray  stimulates  each  kind  of 
nerve,  without  being  itself  compounded  of  other  rays, 
or  depending  upon  their  presence.  In  this  sense, 
that  is,  in  relation  to  tlie  nerve  and  not  to  the  rays 
of  light,  red,  green,  and  ^dolet,  would  be  primary 
colours,  out  of  different  proportions  of  which  all  the 
other  colours  are  composed.  The  nerve  structure 
and  function  would  thus  be  exlubited  with  some  par- 
ticularity as  a  concurrent  cause  of  the  phenomena  of 
light  and  colours  ;  contributing  its  threefold  kind 
of  activity  in  conjunction  with  the  vibrations  of  ether 
atoms  in  their  scale  of  rays,  or  different  measures  of 
amplitude  and  duration,  to  the  production  of  the  dif- 
ferent brilliancies,  colours,  and  tones  of  light.  An 
hypothesis  of  this  sort  is  not  only  analogous  to  the 
probable  constitution  of  the  auditory  nerve,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  preceding  §,  par.  5,  but  affords,  says 
Prof  Helmholtz,  *'  an  extraordinainly  shnple  and  clear 
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mode  of  viewing  and  accounting  for  all  phenomena 
of  physiological  colonr-science,"  p.  291. 

1 1,  The  changes  of  colour  produced  by  decreasing 
or  increasing  the  brilliancy  of  white  light  in  different 
colours  do  not  occur  in  the  same  order  in  which  the 
colours  occur  in  the  spectrum.  For  instance,  violet 
in  decreasing  intensity  of  white  light  becomes  first 
rose,  then  purple ;  green  in  increasing  intensity  be- 
comes first  yellowish  green,  then  white ;  yellow  be- 
comes directly  white,  but  only  in  very  great  inten- 
sities of  white  light*  The  colours  beyond  violet  in 
the  spectrin  become,  by  decreasing  intensity,  in- 
digo ;  by  increasing,  light  bluish  grey  or  lavender* 
Helm,  p,  233.  Every  colour  ends  ultimately  in  white 
imder  sufficient  intensities  of  white  light.  Grey  is 
identical  with  white  light  of  feeble  intensity ;  brown 
with  yellow  or  red  of  feeble  intensity.  All  the 
colours  that  can  be  named  may  be  produced  in  the 
same  way,  by  changing  the  intensities  of  white  light 
and  the  combinations  of  diff'erent  simple  rays  of  the 
spectrum.  Sight  however  differs  favourably  from 
sound  in  the  circumstance  that  there  are  no  colours, 
simple  or  com|X)und,  which  correspond  to  noise  in 
sound.  There  is  no  confusion  perceptible  in  the 
mixture  of  its  colours.  Confusion  like  harmony  in 
colour  arises  first  in  the  juxtaposition  of  separate 
masses  of  colour  in  figures  of  space. 

12.  The  series  of  colours  in  the  spectrum  has 
already  been- distinguished,  first,  by  the  relative  de- 
grees of  normal  brightness  in  the  colours,  secondly, 
by  the  degrees  of  their  refrtmgibiUty ;  the  greatest 
degree  of  normal  brightness  was  found  in  yellow, 
the  greatest  refrangibility  was  found  in  ultra-violet. 
We  come  in  the  t!iird  place  to  arrange  the  colours 
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in  another  order,  that  of  their  relation  to  white,  in 
mixture  with  each  other.  All  the  colours  together 
yield  white;  and  there  are  also  certain  pairs  of  colours 
which  together  yield  white ;  these  are  called  the  com- 
plementary colours.     They  are  the  fol lowing: 


Red  and  Greenish  Blue, 
Orange  and  Blue, 
Yellow  and  Indigo, 
Greenish  Yellow  and  Violet. 


I  Green  has  no  single  complementary  colour;  the  mid* 
^B  point  of  green  is  the  mid- point  of  the  spectrum,  on 
^^  each  side  of  which  lie  the  two  complementary  colours 
in  each  pair.  But  purple,  whicli  is  a  compound  of 
the  colours  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  spectrum, 
tJie  darkest  red  and  ultraviolet,  is  the  complementary 
of  green.  When  two  colours  are  mixed  which  are 
not  complementary,  the  following  are  the  results: 
if  they  are  nt^nrer  to  each  other  in  the  spectrum 
than  complementary  colours,  the  resulting  colour  is 
one  that  lies  between  them  in  the  spectrum,  and  is 
whiter  in  proportion  to  tlieir  distance  ft'om  each 
other;  thus,  for  instance,  red  and  green  yield  whit- 
ish yellow ;  orange  and  greenish  yellow  yield  yellow. 
If  they  are  farther  from  each  other  than  comple- 
mentary colours,  the  resulting  colour  is  either  purple 
or  a  colour  lying  between  one  of  them  and  its  own 
end  of  the  spectrum ;  for  instance,  red  and  blue  jdcld 
whitish  purple  or  rose  colour ;  red  and  indigo  yield 
dark  rose  colour.  Helm.  pp.  276-9,  where  is  given 
also  a  complete  table  of  these  mixed  colours. 

13»  It  is  not  necessary,  I  think,  for  the  present 
purpose  to  enter  ufK)n  the  wide  field  of  contrast  of 
colours,  simidtancous  or  successive,  and  the  produc- 
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tloB  of  positive  or  uegative  after-images.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  the  nature  of  the  material 
element  in  sight,  and  to  introduce  the  following  re- 
marks on  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  formal 
clement.  When  we  compare  the  phenomena  of  hear- 
ing and  seeing  as  they  have  now  been  described, 
it  appears  that  they  fully  correspond  to  each  other. 
Bnt  there  is  in  sight  another  element  which  has  not 
yet  been  drawn  into  the  comparison.  Every  sensa- 
tion of  light  or  colour  occupies  space,  fills  a  certain 
surface  however  small  ;  but  the  particular  shape  or 
outline  of  this  surface,  its  size,  and  the  boundary 
lines  between  its  colours,  have  not  been  considered. 
There  is  something  in  the  phenomena  of  sight  which 
remains  over,  after  finding  an  analogue  for  all  the 
phenomena  of  hearing ;  something  to  which  the  whole 
phenomenon  of  sound,  form  and  matter  together,  has 
nothing  correspondent  to  show.  Its  formal  element, 
time,  is  employed  in  producing  the  phenomena  of 
musical  pitch  and  colour,  the  correspondents  to  which 
in  sight,  colour  and  tone,  arise  \\ithout  any  special 
modification  of  the  formal  element  peculiar  to  sight 
and  touch,  namely  space.  The  pleasure  and  the  pain 
arising  in  brilliancy,  colour,  and  tone,  which  are 
modes  of  the  material  element  of  sight,  and  in  the 
contrasts  or  agreements  between  them,  must  be  set 
do^VTi  as  pleasures  or  pains  of  enjoj^ncnt,  not  of  ad- 
miration ;  and  the  pleasures  or  pains  of  admiration 
in  sight  must  be  referred  to  the  boundary  lines,  out- 
lines, or  figures,  which  are  found  in  surfaces  covered 
with  light  or  colour. 

14,  When  one  colour  bounds  or  limits  another, 
there  arises  a  line  of  demarcation  of  a  certixin  direc- 
tion ;  several  colours  limitmg  each  other  have  each 
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a  certain  shape  or  figure  in  reference  to  the  rest. 
When  these  shapes  can  be  easily  measured  and  clas- 
sified by  the  eye,  there  is  such  a  phenomenon  as  was 
exhibited  in  hearing,  in  the  distinction  of  equable 
sounds  from  unequable.  The  shapes  may  then  be 
either  harmonious  or  inharmonious,  of  which  tlie  eye 
is  the  judge;  and  it  may  be  that  the  harmonious 
shapes  and  figures  may  receive  corroboration  of  this 
judgment  from  actual  measurement,  and  that  prin- 
ciples may  be  discovered,  expressible  by  relations  of 
number,  upon  which  the  harmony  in  form  depends, 
just  as  the  musician  is  enabled  to  justify  the  scale, 
Tliis  whole  part  of  the  subject  has  been  well  dis- 
cussed and  developed  in  Mr,  D,  R.  Hay's  First 
Principles  of  Symmetrical  Beauty.  Such  propor- 
tions of  figure  are  capable  of  combhmtion  with  great 
variety  in  the  material  modes  of  sight,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  colours  and  figures  of  the  kaleidoscope. 
Bat  wherever  this  is  the  case,  the  total  pleasure  or 
pain  contains  two  elements,  that  of  admiration  from 
the  form,  and  that  of  enjoyment  from  the  matter  of 
the  object.  In  some  figures  that  are  pleasing  there 
is  also  an  element  of  enjoyment  from  the  form,  as 
for  instance  in  figures  which  ai*e  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion or  easy  of  production ;  the  sense  of  efibrt,  a  sen- 
sation, is  flattered  by  both ;  diagrams  which  exhibit 
much  matter  in  little  space  are  called  ^elegant'  by 
mathematicians ;  and  usually  figures  of  curved  lines 
are  more  pleasing  than  angular  figures,  because  of 
the  ease  of  motion  of  the  eye  in  traversing  them,  or 
from  the  association  of  ease  in  our  own  limb  move- 
ments, which  naturally  sweep  out  curves ;  though 
this  properly  belongs  to  representation.  A  curved 
line  such  as  the  o^ee  curve  has  both  these  elements 
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cJT'iL  ^^  pleasure ;  the  correspondence  of  the  two  curves 
paict  L  in  it  is  the  source  of  the  pleasure  of  admiration,  and 
iilhi  *^^  ^^^  ^^  *^®  curves  themselves  of  the  pleasure  of 
enjoyment.  These  two  sources  of  pleasure  or  of 
pain,  and  the  pleasures  and  pains  themselves,  which 
are  found  together  only  in  the  two  senses  of  hearing 
and  sight,  or,  if  in  touch,  yet  in  touch  only  as  inter- 
preted by  sight,  are  carried  over  into  representation 
with  the  objects  in  which  they  are  found,  and  will 
be  there  discovered  in  greater  perfection  and  com- 
plexity. Here  it  is  proper  only  to  consider  them  so 
far  as  they  exist  in  single  objects,  that  is,  in  objects 
or  moments  so  small  in  space,  or  so  brief  in  time,  as 
to  be  fairly  considered  objects  of  presentative  percep- 
tion, not  including  memory  or  representation. 


CHAPTER  11. 


Part  II.  The  Emotions. 

Our  dark  foundations. 

Wordsworth. 

§  13.  I.  Let  me  first  give  what  appears  to  be  the      booki. 
current  or  psychological  view  of  the  emotions  and      pabt  li.  . 
their  relation  to  representations.     In  redintegration,        %Js. 

i.i  ....  iji  1  Emotion  and 

whether  memory  or  miagmation,  and  the  representa-  Representation, 
tions  of  which  it  consists,  we  appear  to  have  before 
us  phenomena  which  are  purely  subjective  in  cha- 
racter ;  we  seem  to  be  spectators  in  a  theatre  the 
scene  of  which  consists  of  empty  space  and  empty 
time,  which  the  spectators  themselves  fill  with  scenery 
and  actors  of  their  own,  drawn  from  their  own  experi- 
ence. The  curtain  draws  up,  and  instead  of  real  scenery 
and  real  actors,  the  objects  of  presentation,  there  is 
a  phantasmagoria  of  representations,  the  proper  seat 
and  home  of  which  is  in  the  brain  of  the  spectator, 
and  only  projected  by  him  upon  the  stage.  This 
train  of  subjective  images  may,  it  is  true,  be  more 
or  less  correspondent  to  the  reality,  to  the  objects  of 
presentation  by  which  it  has  been  produced  and  of 
which  it  is  a  repetition,  but  it  is  in  itself  entirely 
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Book  I.  siibjective,  and  its  truth  consists  m  the  exactness 
pabtil  with  which  it  renders  the  objects  and  events  of  pre- 
|i3.  sentative  perception.  The  distinction  between  object 
BepimQtfttioD.  and  subject  falls  here  entirely  beyond  the  train  of 
representations,  falls  between  that  train  and  the  ob- 
jects of  presentation  which  it  represents.  But,  within 
this  train  of  representations  itself,  the  place  formerly 
occupied  by  the  distinction  between  object  and  sub- 
ject is  now  occupied  by  'another  distinction,  that  be- 
tween the  representations  themselves  and  the  emo- 
tions which  they  excite,  these  emotions  being  new 
feelings  aroused  Ln  us  by  the  representations,  deriv- 
ing their  character  from  them,  and  answering  by 
minutely  corresponding  changes  of  emotion  to  every 
change  in  the  represcintations  which  cause  them. 
The  emotions  thus  depend  immediately  upon  the 
representations,  mediately  upon  the  objects  of  pre- 
sentation which  they  reproduce ;  and  that  which  the 
presented  objects,  or  real  things,  are  to  ,the  repre- 
sentations, these  again  in  their  turn  are  to  the  emo- 
tions, namel}^  comparatively  real  objects  to  feelings 
which  are  out  and  out  subjective.  Such  I  ai»prehend 
to  be  the  current  view. 

2.  Now  it  is  true  that  emotions  arise  first  in  re- 
presentation. Re])re8entation  first  completes  the  for- 
mation of  remote  objects  of  perception,  the  common 
objects  which  we  see  and  hear  and  feel  around  us, 
which  consist  of  presentative  perceptions  gathered 
up  and  combined  into  portions  of  space  and  of  time 
in  the  way  which  it  was  attempted  to  describe  in 
*'  Time  and  Space"  §  26.  Then  first,  on  this  having 
been  done,  a  new  set  of  feelmgs  is  disclosed,  of  feel- 
ings inhering  in  or  attached  to  these  objects,  all  which 
feelings  are,  by  themselves,  in  the  form  of  time  only 
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and  not  of  space,  just  as  all  the  Bensations  are,  except 
those  of  touch  and  sight.  These  new  feelings  per- 
vade the  entire  remote  objects  when  represented,  and 
change  with  any  the  least  changes  in  those  repre- 
sentations. The  represented  qualities  in  the  remote 
ohjects  have  each  some  share  in  the  new  feelings, 
the  craotiona^  which  attach  to  them.  Change  any 
one  of  these  qualities  and  the  emotion  is  changed  ; 
or,  if  you  start  \i4th  observing  a  change  in  the  emo- 
tion, you  will  find  on  examination  that  a  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  representation.  But  this  change 
is,  on  the  metaphysical  view  of  the  matter,  not  a  case 
of  causation  of  the  one  phenomenon  by  the  other,  but 
one  of  simultaneous  change  in  the  two  phenomena 
in  consequence  of  a  change  or  a  cause  common  to 
both.  A  change  in  emotion  is  not  caused  by  a  change 
in  representation,  but  one  change  is  the  obverse  as- 
pect of  the  other ;  the  pervading  emotion  and  its  re- 
presentational framework  are  to  each  other  as  a  ray 
of  simlight  to  its  prismatic  spectrum ;  they  are  the 
cognitive  and  the  emotional  aspects  of  one  and  the 
same  state  of  consciousness. 

3-  It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  at  some  length 
the  psychological  theory  of  the  emotions;  but  before 
doing  so  the  true  relation  between  the  subjective 
and  objective  aspects  of  phenomena  in  presentation 
and  representation  must  be  made  clear,  since  it  is 
here  that  the  misconception  lies  which  gives  rise  to 
tliat  theory,  and  here  the  central  truth  on  which  all 
meta[>hysical  systems  must  be  based.  The  act  or 
moment  of  reflection,  or  self-consciousness,  in  which 
for  the  first  time  the  distinction  between  the  objec- 
tive and  subjective  aspects  is  drawn,  or  discovered 
hi  phenomena,  is  the  cardinal  point  in  philosophy; 
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ikioK  T.  and  on  the  analysis  of  it  dt^pends  the  sohition  of  all 
TahtiL  the  most  important  questioas  in  philosophy  which 
1 13.  are  still  agitated.  An  analysis  of  it  was  offered  in 
Bepre«e^ti^(»a.  ^'  Time  and  space"  §  21,  which  I  still  thhik  true  ; 
thongh  I  am  very  far  fi*om  thinking  that  no  more 
can  be  done  to  its  elucidation.  Nevertheless,  since 
I  am  myself  convinced,  not  only  of  its  truth,  but 
also  that  it  offers  the  only  means  of  reconciling  Me^ 
taphysic  with  the  special  sciences,  and  of  incorpo- 
rating it  into  their  system  as  a  science  among  the 
restj  I  will  take  leave  to  start  from  the  point  there 
reached,  and  proceed  to  show  how  the  distinction 
between  the  objective  and  subjective  aspects  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  phenomena,  whether  presentative  or 
representative,  and  in  what  sense  these  two  aspects 
are  inseparable  from  each  other  in  fact,  wliile  they 
are  always  logically  distinguishable, 

4.  Placing  ourselves  at  the  Subject's  point  of  view 
(suppose  an  infant  newly  bom),  he  feels  a  crowd 
of  sensations  occupying  some  duration  in  time  and 
some  extension  in  space ;  but  these  are  to  him  mere 
phenomena,  he  has  not  reflected  that  he  feels  them, 
or  that  they  are  feelings  coming  from  without  him; 
in  the  next  place,  partly  by  redintegration,  partly  by 
new  presentations  combined  with  the  old,  the^e  phe- 
nomena shape  themselves  into  groups  or  things,  his 
own  body  being  one  of  these  groups,  and  the  rest 
coming  and  going  around  it;  these  groups  of  pheno- 
mena are  what  I  have  caUed  remote  objects  of  per- 
ception, ^*  Time  and  Space*'  §  26*  Then  arises  as 
one  representation  among  the  rest  the  distinction  of 
Self  from  all  its  perceptions,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
tinction of  the  subjective  and  objective  aspects  of 
what  were  previously  mere  phenomena,  by  a  process 
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which  I  have  attempted  to  analyse  in  "  Time  and 

Space''  §  21,  and  need  nut  here  repeat.     The  result 

is,  that  all  phenomena  are  now  distinguished  as  being 

on  one   side   states  of  consciousness,   on  the  other  Reprcsentntion. 

objects  among  objects  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  every 

object  is  a  state  of  consciousness,  the  whole  of  every 

state  of  consciousness  an  object ;  one  not  the  cause 

of  the  other,  but  each  an  insepara1>le  aspect  of  one  and 

the  same  thing.      To  have  demonstrated  the  latter 

part  of  this  view,  though  without  carrying  it  out  to 

the  analysis  of  the   Subject  itself,  is  the  immortal 

glory  of  Berkeley. 

5,  From  this  point  onwards  we  are  in  the  domain 
of  pure  representations,  and  we  feel  emotions  per- 
vading them,  as  already  described.  Still  however 
the  same  distinction  applies,  and  every  representation 
with  its  perv^ading  emotion  has  an  olyective  aspect, 
the  thing  represented  with  its  qualities  of  sensation 
and  its  qualities  of  emotion.  In  other  words,  every 
emotion  with  its  cognitive  framework  appears  both 
subjectively,  as  a  mode  of  thought  and  emotion,  and 
objectively  as  an  existing  object,  the  mdependent 
existence  of  which  is  a  belief,  with  qualities  corre- 
sponding both  to  the  thought  and  to  the  emotion; 
tlie  emotion  being  what  may  be  called  the  character 
of  the  existing  represented  object.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  personality  which  poets  find  in 
nature,  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  landscapes,  the 
cheerfulness  or  melancholy  of  winds  and  waves ;  or, 
to  take  an  instance  which  I  have  already  employed, 
the  cup  of  water  which  we  know  to  be  poisoned  re- 
ceives from  that  knowledge  a  character  of  hatefulness 
in  addition  to,  yet  pervading,  the  image  or  frame- 
work in  representation  which  is  the  knowledge  or 
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pAitTjL  in  couteinplating  persons ;  the  emotions  which  we 
„  iP'  ,  feel  in  the  contemplation  are  represented  by  ua  as 
u<prc«ai»atian,  mental  qualitics  of  the  person  contemplated,  as  vir- 
tues or  as  vices,  as  U^tg  or  traits  of  character,  such 
as  patience,  firmness,  courage,  selfishness,  ambition, 
generosity,  candour,  and  so  on.  That  which  is  emo- 
tion 8ul>jectively  is  mental  quality  objectively,  just 
as  in  physical  objects  that  which  is  sensation,  sight 
or  touch  for  instance,  Bul>jectively  is  physical  quality 
objectively.  And  it  makes  no  difFerencc  whether  the 
Subject,  from  which  the  subjective  view  is  taken,  is 
in  the  person  contemplated  or  in  ourselves,  so  far  as 
the  subjective  nature  of  the  phenomena  is  concerned, 
though  the  judgment  passed  by  the  two  Sulyocts 
will  be  different.  Subjectively  to  the  person  con- 
templated his  own  mental  qualities  are  emotions,  and 
though  he  can  contemplate  them  also  objectively,  or 
as  qualities  of  his  own  mind,  just  as  he  can  those  of 
nniither  person,  yet  in  neither  case  has  he  any  other 
knowledge  of  them  than  as  emotions,  or  any  other 
analysis  to  give  of  them  than  into  emotions.  Aris- 
totle's Ethic  is  chiefly  occupied  with  these  mental 
(jualities,  treating  them  objectively,  as  virtue,  courage, 
iHiievolence,  and  so  on.  It  was  reserved  tor  more 
nindcrn  times,  Spinoza  leading  the  way,  to  begin 
tlie  examination  of  them  from  the  subjective  side. 

6,  Now  in  what  does  the  inseparability  of  the 
objective  and  suly active  aspects  of  phenomena  con- 
sist, and  how  is  it  to  be  understood,  since  it  is  clear 
that,  although  in  presentations  and  jierception  of  re- 
mote objects  there  is  a  certain  contmuity  of  space 
and  of  time  between  the  things  perceived  and  the 
mind  perceiving  them,  this  continuity  is  not  what  is 
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meant  by  the  inseparability  in  question,  because  this 
continuity  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  pure  repre- 
sentations and  their  objects?     The  order  of  sequence 
in  representations  dues  not  correspond  with  the  order  ReprebilttULlu] 
of  sequence  in  the  objects  represented  as  constitut- 
ing the  existing  world  of  nature,  of  which  the  re- 
presentations are  a  miserably  poor  and  fragmentary 
picture;  and  again,  the  representations  are  often  pic- 
tures of  objects  which  never  have  and  never  could 
have  existed  m  the  order  of  natiu^e  such  as  we  know 
it^  as  for  instance  in  dreams  and  works  of  fiction. 
Besides  which,  the  course  of  nature  and  natural  ol)* 
jects  have  an  existence  not  only  more  pertect  and 
complete  than  our  representations  of  them,  but  also 
entirely  independent  of  our  existence  and  our  repre- 
sentation.    In  what  then  consists  the  insepaniljility 
of  the  objective  and  subjective  aspects  of  phenomena? 
Clearly  not  in  the  dependence  of  either  aspect  on  the 
other ;  clearly  not  in  the  order  of  their  respective 
sequences  ;  clearly  not  in  the  continuity  of  time  or 
of  space  between  the  separate  objects  and  their  re- 
presentations in  the  mind.     The  distinction  between 
Nature  and  History,  av^icc  and  ymtrtg^  is  that  which 
must  help  us  to  an  answer.     The  inseparabilit)^  of 
the  objective  and  subjective  aspects  of  phenomena 
applies  oidy  to  the  nature  of  phenomena,  and  not  to 
their  history.    Given  any  phenomenon,  its  nature  is  a 
feelmg  or  complex  of  feelings  in  time  and  space;  this 
is  its  subjective  aspect*     But  what  is  its  existence? 
Its  bare  existence  is  the  reflection,  or  imagination, 
or  perception^  or  I )elief  of  it;  its  bare  existence  also, 
OS  well  as  its  nature,  is  a  part  of,  or  finds  its  coun- 
terpart in,  its  siibjective" aspect.    The  subjective  aspect 
of  any  [jhenomenon,  then,  is  the  presentation  or  re- 
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presentation  of  a  feeling  or  feelinf^s  in  time  and  space. 
iViid  conversely,  given  any  such  presentation  or  re- 
presentation, the  objective  aspect  of  it  is  the  bare 
Reprciienution,  existence  of  a  phenomenon  of  such  and  such  qiiahties 
in  tiine  and  space.  Its  quahties  in  time  and  space 
and  their  bare  existence  are  fully  mirrored  in  the 
state  of  consciousness  which  is  its  subjective  aspect. 
This,  which  apphes  to  every  single  phenomenon,  ap- 
plies to  it  however  large  or  small,  simple  or  com- 
plex, it  may  be ;  it  applies  to  phenomena,  whether 
we  take  them  each  separately,  or  gathered  together 
into  aggregates ;  it  applies  to  the  entirety  of  them, 
the  imiverse  itself,  which  is  but  one  vast  phcno* 
menon. 

7,  I  have  used  the  term  bare  existence  to  guard 
against  the  mixmg  up  the  existence  which  a  p»he- 
nomenon  has  for  consciousness  alone,  irrespective 
of  its  certainty,  permanence,  or  frequency,  with  the 
existence  which  phenomena  have  in  comparison  to 
each  other,  which  mcludes  not  only  the  degrees  of 
their  comparative  certainty,  permanence,  and  fre- 
quency, but  also  the  relations  which  they  have  be- 
tween themselves,  as  conditioned  by  and  conditioning 
each  other*  The  existence  of  phenomena  including 
these  considerations  is  their  lii^torical  existence,  with 
which  the  inseparability  of  objective  and  subjective 
aspect  has  no  concern.  Bare  existence  on  the  other 
hand  is  presence  iu  consciousness,  irrespective  of 
whether  this  is  actual  or  possible  presence,  and  of 
what  is  commonly  known  as  reaUty  or  unreality  of 
things.  And  this  is  the  consideration  which  excludes 
the  assumption  of  an  Absolute,  or  of  a  Ding-an-sich ; 
for  these  cannot  be  less  than  bare  existence,  and 
bare  existence  has  its  subjective  side. 
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8,  We  know  from  habitual  reasoning  founded 
on  hahitual  experience,  that  the  %varhl  of  objects 
has  cxist^^d  for  an  enormous  period  of  time  ;  that 
it  contains  many  objects  and  forces  which  are  un- 
known to  us,  except  of  coure;6  the  mere  generality, 
that  they  are  objects  and  forces;  that  these  objects 
and  forces  have  produced  and  are  ever  pnxlucing 
effects  which  are  quite  independent  of  whether  we 
or  any  one  else  knows  anything  about  them  or  not; 
that  we  ourselves,  and  many  other  living  and  sen* 
tient  beings,  have  been  born  upon  the  earth  at  a 
late  epoch  in  the  historj*  of  this  universal  world  of 
objects,  and  that  we  depend  upon,  and  are  the  pro- 
ducts of,  some  of  the  objects  and  forces  which  this 
world  contains.  AYhen  we  consider  this  knowledge 
or  belief,  we  find  that  it  is  itsetf,  as  to  its  own  nature, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  objects  and  forces  about  it,  ob- 
jective as  well  as  subjective.  But  as  to  the  history, 
both  of  the  knowledge  and  of  the  things  known ; 
as  to  the  order  of  sequence,  certainty,  pennanence, 
or  frequency,  of  the  things  known;  and  as  to  the 
place  of  the  knowledge  itself  in  that  order  of  se- 
quence, the  conditions  of  its  several  portions,  and 
cert-ainty  of  each  of  them ;  in  short,  as  to  the  ymtng 
of  ever}i:hing,  whether  regarded  as  a  subjective  &»tate 
or  an  objective  thing;  here,  that  is  to  say,  in  this 
class  of  considerations,  the  inseparability  of  the  ob- 
jective and  subjective  aspects  has  no  influence  and 
no  place.  It  applies  only  to  the  relation  between 
consciousness  and  its  objects  as  such,  that  is,  objects 
in  relation  to  consciousness  alone,  not  in  relation  to 
other  objects  in  consciousness;  to  the  nature,  the  r( 
iffyi,  of  phenomena.  It  applies  to  the  relation  be- 
tween an  individual  consciousness,  arising  in  this  or 
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Book  T.  that  Organised  body,  and  the  objects  of  that  indi- 
paktil  vidual  consciousness,  when  taken  separately  and  as 
objects  to  that  consciousness  alone;  but  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  relation  between  this  or  that  indivi* 
dual  consciousness  and  the  order  of  nature,  or  se- 
quence of  objects  discovered  by  the  accumulated 
reasonings  of  mankind.  Compared  to  that  order  and 
that  sequence  of  obfects  an  mdividual  consciousness 
is,  not  its  subjective  counterpart,  but  one  pheno- 
menon in  its  sequence.  The  world,  then,  which 
exists  with  its  objects  and  its  forces  independently 
of  our  puny  existences  and  our  feeble  thoughts, 
though  its  nature^  its  ri  lart^  its  bare  existence,  is 
to  be  actually  or  possibly  present  to  consciousness, 
is  yet  in  its  certainty,  its  permanence,  its  causa- 
tive agency,  nnd  its  inherent  power,  no  counterpart 
of  the  consciousness  of  any  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers. The  states  of  consciousness  of  any  individual, 
and  their  order  of  sequence,  arc  determhied  partly 
by  the  physical  organisation  of  his  body,  pjirtly  by 
forces  and  olyects  which  act  upon  it ;  aufl,  just  as 
his  whole  conscious  life  is  one  among  many  con- 
scious lives  of  other  individuals,  so  his  physical 
organisation  and  its  history  is  one  portion  of  the  ob- 
jects and  forces  which  fill  the  world.  The  conscious- 
ness which  depends  upon  such  a  minute  portion  of 
the  world  as  this  can  be  no  subjective  counterpart, 
but  a  very  limited  and  fragmentary  picture,  of  the 
world  which  it  reflects.  The  complete  subjective 
counterpart  of  the  universe  is  for  us  an  Ideal  Being 
of  perfect  knowledge. 

9.  When,  theretbre,  we  approach  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness  as  existing  in  an  individual,  and 
examine  them,  as  we  must,  from  the  subjective  side. 
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Statical,  an  analysis  of  each  phenomenon  and  group 
of  phenomena  by  itself;  the  second  is  dynamical,  an 
analysis  of  the  movements  or  changes  between  the  B^pre*aatiiril 
phenomena  or  their  groups.  The  first  branch  only 
itt  the  object  of  the  present  chapter.  Every  such 
phenomenon  or  group  of  phenomena  has  its  obiectivc 
aspect  as  well  as  its  subjective;  and  this  objective 
aspect  consists,  for  the  individual,  in  the  fact  of  his 
presenting,  representing,  imagining,  or  believing  in, 
the  objects  which  he  h  said  to  have  iu  his  mind,  the 
objects  of  his  states  of  consciousness.  Their  exist- 
ence is  to  him  subjectively  a  belief  or  a  disbelief. 
The  first  of  these  groups  of  phenomena  contains  the 
various  sub-groups  of  presentations ;  examined  in 
Part  L  of  this  chapter.  The  second  contains  those 
uf  remote  objects  of  perception,  with  which  I  shall 
not  here  concern  myself;  they  form  the  domain  of 
the  special  physical  sciences.  The  third  contains 
pure  representations,  and  the  groups  into  which  they 
falL  Emotions  belong,  as  we  have  seen,  to  this  third 
group,  being  involved  in  representations.  Emotions 
must  be  analysed  as  component  parts,  aspects,  or 
elements  of  the  representations  in  which  they  arise; 
imd  both  the  emotion  and  its  representational  frame- 
work must  be  treated  as  equally  sulyective,  equally 
objective.  The  metaphysical  distinction  between 
subjective  and  objective  aspects  of  phenomena  de- 
mands this  treatment  of  them,  unless  grounds  should 
appear  for  separating  emotion  and  framework,  as 
effect  and  cause  respectively ;  in  which  case,  the 
repre-sentations  must  be  treated  first,  and  the  emo- 
tions become  the  object-matter  of  a  fourth  group  of 
phenomena,  standing  to  representations  as  these  to  re- 
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motc  objects  or  presentative  perceptions,  and  formed 
out  of  representations  themselves,  not  added  to  them 
in  redintegration  as  additional  pervading  elements, 
having  their  origin  elsewhere  than  in  the  represen- 
tations themselves, 

§  14.  1.  The  theory  that  it  is  the  qualities  of  sen- 
^T^'ilmi^'^^  sation  which,  when  kno^vn  or  imagined,  produce  as 
their  eiFects  emotions  in  the  mind  necessarily  im- 
poses on  itself  the  task  of  accounting  for  the  par* 
ticular  kind  of  any  emotion  by  its  resemblance  to 
some  particiilnr  kind  of  sensation  which  is  its  cause, 
and  of  pointing  out  the  steps  in  the  transition  from 
one  to  the  other  in  cases  where  the  sensation  does 
not  at  first  sight  resemble  the  emotion  caused  by  it. 
For  the  theory  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  emo- 
tion which  was  not  originally  contained  in  the  sen- 
sation ;  if^  then,  the  emotion  does  not  resemble  or 
repeat  the  sensation^  its  difference  from  it  must  lie  in 
the  changes  wrought  in  the  sensation  by  the  various 
modes  of  representing  it,  by  its  combination  with 
other  sensations  in  representation,  by  its  intensifica- 
tion by  habit,  by  its  reference  to  past  or  future  time, 
by  its  being  represented  as  the  means  to  other  sensa- 
tions, or  other  sensations  as  the  means  to  it^  or  by 
any  other  modes  of  change  which  may  come  under 
the  meaning  of  the  term  association  of  representa- 
tions, sjwntaneous  or  voluntar}^  This  association  in 
representation  will  then^  it  is  held,  if  accurately 
enough  analysed,  give  the  different  steps  in  the  tran- 
sition or  transformation  of  sensation  into  emotion, 
and  exhibit  the  emotion  at  the  end  identified  with 
the  sensation  at  the  beginning.  The  theory  here 
maintained  is,  on  the  contrar}%  that  no  such  anidysis 
of  association,   however  accurate,  can   account   for 
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the  whole  difference  between  sensation  and  emotion; 
that  this  association  gives  us  only  the  framework 
or  representational  basis  for  the  emotion  ;  and  that,  §  i4. 
though  in  this  way  the  association  is  one  requisite  Uf^iZlhJry 
of  the  change  of  sensation  into  emotion,  yet  there  is 
always  a  residue  of  feeling,  namely,  the  emotional 
element  itself,  left  unaccounted  for,  which  must  there- 
fore be  referred  to  its  physiological  condition,  the 
nature  or  action  of  some  part  of  the  brain  or  nervous 
matter,  the  property  of  which  is  to  support  or  pro- 
duce, under  the  appropriate  conditions,  this  kind  of 
feeling,  just  as  the  senses  themselves,  sight,  touch, 
hearing,  &c,,  are  produced  or  supported  by  the  nerv- 
ous matter  appropriated  to  them.  My  argument 
is,  that  the  elements  of  sensation,  when  represented, 
do  not  produce  or  generate,  are  not  transformed  into, 
emotions,  but  that  the  emotions  are  superinduced  upon 
the  represented  elements  of  sensation;  because  those 
states  of  consciousness  which  we  call  emotional  are 
found  to  contain  both  kinds  of  elements  existing 
simultaneously,  as  elements  of  their  nature,  or  of 
what  they  are^  and  not  merely  the  element  of  emo- 
tion succeeding  that  of  sensation.  If  you  had  ana- 
lysed, in  the  case  of  any  emotion,  the  entire  frame- 
work of  its  represented  sensation,  you  still  would 
not  have  analysed  the  whole  of  the  emotional  state 
itself.  When  the  sensation  of  white  is  produced  by 
the  combination  of  the  colours  of  the  prismatic  spec- 
trum, to  adopt  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  illustration  in  his 
note  at  page  252  Vol,  ii.  of  his  recent  edition  of  Mr, 
James  Miirs  Analysis  of  the  Human  Miml,  we  have 
not  the  two  sensations  simidtaneously,  but  we  have 
either  the  white  or  the  colours.  Not  so  with  the 
emotions.      There  both  elements  are  in  conscious- 
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ness  together.  The  emotions  in  niy  theory  become 
a  new  kind  or  mode  of  feelmg,  depending  upon  the 
constitution  and  operation  of  nervous  matter ;  and 
in  this  respect  are  similar  to  sensations;  from  which 
again  they  differ  in  that  the  appropriate  conditions 
stimulatincf  the  actions  of  their  nervous  matter  con- 
sist,  not  in  the  motion  or  impact  of  particles  of 
external  visible  and  tangible  matter,  but  in  those 
motions  of  the  nervous  matter  itself  which  support 
tlie  representational  frameworks. 

2.  If  this  theory  is  true,  it  follows  that  the  op- 
posite theory  must  fail,  either  in  its  account  of  the 
steps  of  transformation  of  sensation  into  emotion,  or 
else  in  its  conception  of  the  emotions  themselves 
which  are  to  be  accounted  for;  if  the  analysis  of  the 
steps  of  transformation  is  complete,  the  end  reached 
cannot  be  the  emotion  in  its  true  shape,  wliile,  if 
the  emotion  is  truly  conceived,  the  steps  towards  its 
arising  must  be  erroneously  described.  Both  ol> 
jections  apply  more  or  less,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to 
the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the  emotions 
by  writers  of  this  school  Hobbes  is  the  originator 
of  the  theory,  in  its  modern  shape  at  least;  Locke 
followed,  but  did  not  say  much  on  this  head ;  Tucker 
is  perhaps  the  writer  who  has  most  minutely  applied 
this  theory  to  the  analysis  of  the  emotions;  while 
James  Mill  has  compendiously  systematised  the  whole 
range  of  emotions,  as  he  conceived  them,  in  the  man- 
ner of  Hobbes  but  far  more  minutely.  The  theory 
is  apparently  adopted  also  by  Prof  IJain  in  his  valu- 
able work  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  Chaih  ii.  2d 
edition.  See  also  an  explicit  statement  of  it  as  a 
probable  theory,  by  the  same  writer,  in  a  note  at 
page  2tjl,  Vol.  ii.,  of  the  recent  edition  of  Mr.  James 
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Mill*s  work  already  mentioned  ;  but  he  has  not,  I  ^^^il' 
believe,  aimed  at  giving  a  formal  proof  of  it.  Per-  Paut^i. 
haps  the  theory  can  be  best  examined  where  the    ^  f*^- 

*  -^  ^      ^  The  pitychn- 

most  express  proof  of  it  is  oiFered ;  and  accordinsjly  ^^^^^^^^  f'^'^jT 
I  will  follow  Tucker  and  Mill  m  the  account  they 
give  of  some  few  of  the  emotions,  and  endeavour  to 
make  good  the  two  objections  which  I  have  just 
urged.  This  vnll  perhaps  be  at  the  cost  of  some 
repetition  when  the  emotions  are  examined  and  ar- 
ranged on  my  theory,  but  it  will  serve  to  clear  the 
ground  and  smooth  the  way  for  that  examination. 

3.  Tucker  gives  the  following  account  of  Anger 
or  Revenge,  in  his  Light  of  Nature,  Vol  h  Chap.  xxi. 
p.  163,  3d  edit.  "TVTiatever  may  be  thought  of  other 
passions,  this  cannot  be  born  with  us,  for  there  are 
several  things  to  be  learned  before  we  come  to  the 
idea  of  anger :  nature  makes  us  concerned  originally 
only  with  our  own  pleasures  or  pains ;  we  feel  not, 
and  consequently  regard  not,  what  happens  to  other 
people,  until  having  received  hurt  from  them,  and 
found  that  our  retaliating  the  like  prevails  upon  them 
to  desist  from  offendmg  us,  we  thence  learn  the  ex- 
pedience of  exerting  ourselves  upon  such  occasions. 
Thus  the  desire  of  revenge  is  not  a  natural  but  a 
translated  desire:  we  first  look  upon  it  as  a  means 
of  procuring  ease  to  ourselves,  and  security  from 
injury;  but  having  often  beheld  it  in  tliis  light^  the 
end  at  length  drops  out  of  sight,  and  desire,  accord- 
hig  to  the  usual  process  of  translation,  rests  upon  the 
means,  which  thencefonvard  become  an  end  whereon 
our  views  wiU  terminate.  We  may  reckon  at  least 
four  stages  in  our  progress  to  the  passion  of  anger: 
our  experience  of  damage  brought  upon  us  liy  others, 
of  our  power  to  give  them  diBpleasiu'e,  of  the  effects 
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of  such  displeasure  to  make  them  alter  their  mea- 
sures, and  of  the  opposition  we  must  exix'ct  agaiest 
lH  the  exercise  of  that  power.  But  having  by  these 
iogicij1h<ii?r^  gradations  once  brought  satisfaction  to  connect  im- 
mediately mth  revenge,  it  becomes  a  motive  of  action 
which  we  pursue  many  times  by  ways  not  at  all  con- 
ducive to  the  end  that  first  rendered  it  recommend- 
able/'  And  again:  '^for,  however  it  may  be  said 
that  revenge  is  sweet,  the  sweetness  does  not  come 
until  the  desire  ends  by  having  been  glutted." 

4.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  carefully  distinguish 
two  things  which  in  the  above  accoimt  are  not  dis- 
tinguished, the  feeling  of  revenge  and  the  acts  or 
circumstances  which  express  that  feeling;  for  it  may 
happen  that  the  same  acts  may  be  done  both  with 
and  without  the  feeling  of  revenge.  It  appears  to 
be  of  the  acts  alone  that  the  expression  is  used 
*^  brought  satisfaction  to  connect  immediately  with 
revenge."  Now  what  satisfaction,  or  eatislhction  of 
what  kind  ?  It  must  be,  or  ought  to  be,  satisfaction 
of  the  kind  we  feel  in  avoiding  or  removing  some 
bodily  injury,  for  the  satisfaction  is  transferred  from 
this,  as  an  end,  and  fixed  upon  the  means;  and  so 
the  satisfaction  remains  the  same,  while  the  embodi- 
ment or  object  of  it  is  different.  Is  this  then  the 
kuid  of  satisfaction  which  is  the  pleasure  of  revenge? 
Certainly  not ;  the  meatis  are  of  a  different  kind  from 
the  end,  and  the  satisfaction  which  attaches  to  the 
means  is  of  a  different  kind  from  the  satisfaction 
which  attaches  to  the  end;  with  the  change  in  the 
object  there  arises  a  change  in  the  satisfaction,  or 
pleasureable  emotion.  The  satisfaction  of  one  kind 
in  the  end  wiU  not  account  for  a  satisfaction  of  an- 
other kind  in  the  means*     Hence  it  seems  that  the 
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tnie  conception  of  what  the  satisfoction  o^ 
consists  in  has  not  been  kept  in  view;  it  i 
venge  that  is  accounted  for,  but  either  some  general  §  14 
satiBfaction  or  the  satisfaction  of  avoiJoig  pain.  What  lo^^ii  tbeorjj 
then  is  it  in  which  the  satisfaction  of  revenge  con- 
sists? It  is  requisite  to  it  that  its  object  should  be 
a  person  made  to  suifer  for  inflicting  injiu'y  on  the 
person  feeling  revenge.  This  object  may  be  pro- 
duced in  representation  under  the  title  of  means  to 
an  end^  by  a  voluntary  redintegration  which  has  be- 
come spontaneous,  l}ut  the  peculiar  satisfaction  at- 
taching to  it  will  belong  to  it  in  \drtue  of  its  own 
cha.racter,  and  not  in  virtue  of  the  mode  of  its  pro- 
duction in  representation.  If  otherwise,  the  satis- 
faction would  not  have  changed  its  character.  Again, 
this  account  of  the  genesis  of  revenge  contains  no- 
thing to  distinguish  revenge  from  any  satisfaction 
which  we  take  in  the  means  of  avoiding  evil ;  we 
ought,  on  this  theory,  to  feel  revenge  just  as.  much 
against  inanimate  objects  inflicting  injuries  which  we 
can  take  measures  to  prevent,  as  against  sentient 
beings  ;  and  this  children  do ;  b^lt  only  while  they 
attribute  life  and  sentience  to  those  objects.  No  man 
feels  anger  or  revenge  against  an  object  which  he 
regards  as  non-sentient.  And  yet,  on  this  theory, 
the  satisfaction  should  be  tron.slated  to  the  means  as 
much  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

5.  Now  to  take  the  case  of  Grief.  Tucker  says, 
Vol.  i.  p.  165 :  '*  But  of  all  the  passions,  there  is 
none  more  difiiciUt  to  be  accounted  for  than  gnei\ 
which  keeps  the  mind  intent  u{>on  a  troublesome 
idea,  that  one  would  think  she  would  endeavomr 
most  strenuously  to  throw  off.*'  His  explanation  is 
aa  follows:  ''Thus  the  mind  having  found  the  con- 
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templation  of  evil,  and  the  mcreasing  her  sensibility 
of  its  pressure  expedient,  desire,  as  is  usual  in  the 
like  cases,  becomes  transhited  to  the  means,  and  her 
view  terminates  upon  afflicting  herself  as  much  as 
possible,  without  prospect  of  any  further  end  to  be 
attained  thereb}\  "When  she  has  often  tmiied  the 
spirits  into  this  tram,  they  will  take  it  afterwards 
mechanically." 

6.  Thus  grief  is  entirely  a  mistake.  If  man's 
voluntary  efforts  were  by  such  a  law  of  their  action 
compelled  to  produce  the  very  opposite  of  what  they 
aim  at,  and  thus  to  produce  the  more  pain  in  pro- 
portion  as  they  performed  their  function  of  avoiding 
pain  more  perfectly,  man  would  indeed  be  an  enigma. 
But  now  take  James  Mill's  account,  Analysis  of  the 
Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,  Vol.  ii.  p.  150-1 
(Vol,  ii.  p,  191-2,  ed,  1869)-  "An  aversion  is  the 
idea  of  a  pain/'  "  My  state  of  consciousness  under^ 
the  idea  [of  a  pleasure],  that  is,  the  idea  itself,  I 
call  a  Desire.''  At  page  158;  'MVhen  a  pleasure- 
able  sensation  is  anticipated  with  certaint)"^,  we  call 
the  state  of  consciousness  Joy.  When  a  painful  sen- 
sation is  thus  anticipated,  we  call  it  Sorrow."  Sor- 
row, then,  is  a  painful  sensation  anticipated  with 
certainty,  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  ''  we  call  it 
Sorrow."  Where  Tucker  employs  the  machinery  of 
means  and  ends,  Mill  employs  that  of  future  time; 
his  future  certaint}'  is  a  mode  of  explaining  how 
grief  is  persisted  in,  so  that  he  escapes  from  the  oli- 
jection  of  'mistake'  to  which  Tucker  is  lialile.  The 
chahi  of  associations  foimded  on  knowledge  which 
we  cannot  get  rid  of  compels  us  plainly  to  have  the 
idea  of  the  circumstances  of  the  innnful  sensation 
brought  home  to  us.     But  whatever  the  machinery 
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employed,  whether  the  involuntary  representation  of      Bcioit  l 
a  future  certainty  of  pain,  or  the  voluntary  repre-      PahtiI 
eentation  of  a  means  to  avoid  pain,  the  same  objec-        §  i4. 
tion  bolus  good  as  m  the  case  of  re  venose,  namely,   io*pcai  theory 
that  the  kind  of  pain  in  the  sensation  is  different 
from  the  kind  of  i>ain  in  the  emotion  called  "^rief  or 
sorrow;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  steps  by  which 
the  representation  is  effected  and  brought  home  to 
consciousness,  if  either  of  these  accounts  were  true, 
the  only  pain  in  grief  must  be  of  the  kind  of  sensa- 
tional pain ;  whereas  there  are  many  sorts  of  grief, 
for  instance,  that  for  loss  of  friends,  unkindness  of 
friends,  ingratitude  of  those  benefited  by  us,  remorse, 
wounded  pride,  and  so  on,  which  are  very  different 
in  their  kind  of  pain  from  the  pain  of  any  sensation. 
This  new  kind  of  pain,  then,  must  it  is  true  arise 
in  the  representation,  but  cannot  be  deduced  from 
it  or  from  the  sensations  which  compose  it, 

7,  I  will  take  another  instance,  the  emotion  of 
Love.  Tucker,  Vol  i.  p.  I6fi,  says :  *'  Under  the  help- 
less condition  wherein  we  are  born,  we  stand  in- 
debted to  the  care  of  others  for  the  continual  supply 
of  our  wants,  and  the  satisfaction  received  in  such 
supply  communicates  a  portion  of  itself  to  our  idea 
of  the  person  administering  it ;  therefore  a  child's 
first  love  is  its  nurse."  "But  after  having  a  little 
enlarged  our  acquaintance,  and  found  that  ever)^ 
body  will  not,  like  nurse,  give  us  the  same  assidu- 
ous tendance  upon  all  occasions,  but  are  more  or 
less  willing  to  oblige  us,  according  as  they  are  at 
ease  in  themselves,  or  as  we  can  oblige  them,  then 
are  we  ready  to  do  and  to  wish  them  pleasure,  that 
they  may  be  the  more  ready  to  humour  us.  Yet  this 
\»  not  perfect  love;  which  will  suffer  nn  advantage 
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of  our  own  to  stand  immediately  in  view.  In  fur- 
ther process  of  time,  if  we  find  our  enjoyments  arising 
iu,  chiefly  from  the  conversation  or  inierconrse  of  one 
logic^Seo^  or  a  few  persons,  we  practise  the  like  method  of  en- 
gaging them  to  serve  us  so  frequently,  until  this  end 
slips  out  of  view,  and  satisfaction,  as  we  have  before 
remarked  in  cases  of  translation,  adheres  immediately 
to  the  thought  of  doing  them  kindness*  Then  it  is 
that  love  becomes  personal,  and  then  arrives  at  its 
highest  state  of  refinement,  wherein  it  may  be  de- 
fined the  pleasure  of  pleasmg :  for  1  cannot  conceive 
a  purer  love  than  that  which  makes  us  feel  a  sensible 
deUght  in  gratifying  another,  and  in  everything  that 
happens  conducive  to  his  gratification,  without  thought 
of  any  other  benefit  redounding  therefrom  to  our- 
selves, except  that  very  delight,  ilnd  this  dehght 
is  of  two  sorts,  which  may  be  distinguished  into 
Love  and  Fondness;  the  latter  tends  barely  to  gra- 
tify,  the  other  to  gratify  without  doing  a  dissert' ice, 
and  even  to  forbear  a  present  comphance  for  the 
sake  of  a  real  advantage."  '^  Thus  the  most  resplen- 
dent love  springs  originally  from  our  concern  for 
ourselves,  and  our  own  desires,  like  a  rose  growing 
from  a  dunghill/* 

8.  Mill's  account  seems  to  approach  nearer  to 
Tucker's  than  in  the  case  of  grief;  he  adopts  the 
machinery  of  cause  and  effect,  very  much  the  same 
as  that  of  means  and  end.  At  page  158,  Vol.  ii.  (or 
p.  204,  Vol.  ii.  ed.  18G9)  he  says:  '^  An  object  con- 
temphited  as  a  future  cause  of  a  future  pleasure  is 
an  object  loved j  whether  the  anticipation  is  certain 
or  uncertain."  And  this  shows  the  constant  union 
of  joy  and  love,  for  joy  is  '*a  pleasurcable  sensation 
anticipated  with  certainty.*'   When  therefore,  in  think- 
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ing  of  the  cause  of  a  future  pleasure,  the  pleasure  Boon  t. 
18  contemplated  as  certain,  we  feel  love  and  joy  to-  vlnr  li, 
gether,  §11 

9.  But  here  ag^n  I  must  repeat  the  same  ob-   iogitii"ihfflnr  j 
jection.     The  satisfaction  which  is  translated  fnjm 

the  end  of  personal  advantage  to  the  means,  the  gra- 
tification of  another,  must  be  a  satisfaction  of  the 
same  kind  after  translation  as  before.  But  if  the 
flatisfaction  in  ^Hhe  pleasure  of  pleasing'*  is  of  a 
different  kind  from  the  satisfaction  of  procuring 
self- gratification,  then  the  presence  of  one  does  not 
account  for  the  presence  of  the  other;  but  the  satis- 
faction in  *^the  pleasure  of  pleasing^^  must  be  re- 
ferred to  some  other  source,  namely,  to  the  new 
object  which  is  now  represented,  as  the  proper  and 
peculiar  object  or  framework  of  the  emotion,  and  to 
the  kind  or  mode  of  operation  of  the  nervous  matter 
concerned  in  supporting  this  representation,  as  the 
physiological  cause  both  of  the  emotion  and  of  its 
connection  with  its  proper  framework.  The  enumer- 
ation and  analysis  of  the  steps  in  the  representation 
of  this  new  object,  or  cognitive  framework,  of  the 
emotion  is  not  a  sufficient  account  of  the  change  in 
the  kind  of  satisfaction,  without  taking  also  into  con- 
sideration the  kind  of  object  which  has  so  arisen,  as 
the  object  of  the  new  kind  of  satisfaction* 

10,  One  more  instance  from  Tucker,  an  instance 
in  which  his  analysis  is  partially  successful,  will  serve, 
by  showing  the  reasons  of  its  success,  to  apply,  as  it 
were,  the  method  of  ^  concomitant  variations'  to  the 
question  in  hand.  I  mean  his  analysis  of  avarice. 
Avarice  proper,  he  says,  or  the  love  of  money  for 
its  own  sake  is  a  desire  of  the  advantages  which 
money   procures   translated   from   the   ends   to  the 
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Partil  separately  from,  or  even  to  the  excUision  of,  those 
§  14.  advantages.  This  account  of  avarice  is  true  of  all 
logidCiheory  those  cases  in  which  the  advantages  procured  by 
money  are  visible  and  tangible  possessions  of  the 
same  kind,  visible  and  tangible^  as  money  itself;  and 
for  this  reason,  that  the  kind  of  satisfaction  is  the 
same  ;  it  is  the  satisfaction  of  possessuig  visible  and 
tangible  objects.  But  even  here  this  genera!  kind 
of  satisfaction  is  differentiated  into  varieties  by  the 
sub-differences  in  kind  of  the  objects  possessed  ;  and 
thongh  the  general  kind  of  satisfaction  is  the  same, 
and  may  be  transhited  from  end  to  means,  the  theory 
does  not  hold  in  its  minutiae  ;  the  particular  satisfac- 
tion of  possessing  coin  or  notes  is  not  precisely  the 
same  satisfaction  as  that  of  possessing  pictures,  or 
plate,  or  horses,  or  servants.  And  as  matter  of  fact, 
we  rarely  or  never  find  that  a  man  who  cares  much 
for  the  possession  of  objects  which  are  consumed  in 
the  enjoyment,  such  as  cigars,  w4ne,  or  luxuries  of 
the  table,  becomes  avaricious  either  of  money  or  of 
objects  the  enjoyment  of  which  is  reaped  by  the 
mere  contemplation  of  possessing  them.  Still  more, 
a  man  who  desires  power,  or  honour,  or  flattery, 
though  all  these  may  be  commanded  by  money  to  a 
great  extent,  is  never  found  to  translate  the  desire 
of  them  to  money  as  the  means  of  procuring  them. 
Avarice  appears,  in  its  fundamental  characteristic, 
the  love  of  possessions,  to  be  not  restricted  to  money; 
but,  whatever  a  man  is  fond  of  possessing,  of  that  he 
becomes  avaricious,  if  that  particular  fondness  is  in- 
dulged to  excess.  The  proportion  of  truth,  then, 
which  lies  in  Tucker's  analysis  of  avarice,  depends 
upon  the  sameness  in  the  kind  of  satisfaction  which 


is  translated  from  the  possession  of  the  end  to  the 
possession  of  the  means. 

11.  The  foregoing  instances  show  clearly  enough 
the  method  followed  by  the  psychological  theory. 
Distinguishing  sensations  from  emotions  as  feelings 
of  a  different  kind,  this  theory  attempts  to  show  that 
the  one  grows  into  the  other  by  means  of  representa- 
tion or  association.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  doc- 
trine  Nihil  m  intellectu  quod  non  prius  in  sensu  to 
the  emotions,  or  as  they  used  to  be  called  affections 
or  passions;  Nihil  in  affectu  quod  non  prius  in  sensu; 
and  this  further  transition  is  wrought  through  the 
intellect  us,  or  is  an  intellectual  process.  The  differ- 
ence in  kind  between  sensation  and  emotion  is  not 
denied  but  insisted  on,  and  then  it  is  attempted  to 
show  that  the  one  becomes  or  changes  into  the  other. 
This  attem[>t  is  necessitated  by  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  being  at  first  dra^ra  empirically,  sensa- 
tion set  down  as  one  thing  and  emotion  as  another, 
instead  of  metaphysically  by  conceiving  emotion  as 
sensation  and  something  more  besides.  Consequently 
the  psychological  theory  has  not  only  to  point  out 
in  an  emotion  the  disjecta  membra  of  sensation,  but 
also  out  of  these^  together  with  the  mode  of  their 
recomposition,  to  construct  the  whole  of  the  emo- 
tion. This  however  cannot  be  shown,  because  ia 
those  states  of  mind  which  are  called  emotions  we 
can  distijiguish  not  only  these  disjecta  membra  and 
their  recomposition  in  new  sbapes,  but  also,  simidta- 
neously  existing,  the  emotional  element  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  whole. 

12.  Hartley  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  connect 
sj^stematically  the  psychological  theory  with  the  phy- 
eiolo^cal  cause  uf  sensation  and  emotion.    I  brins  no 
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^"jj^-  objection  against  the  physiological,  but  only  against 

PARi^ii.  the  psychological,  part  of  his  speculations.     Indeed 

Th  ^  ^^'  h  ^  would  carry  the  physiological  part  more  completely 

loKicai  theory  into  actiou,  bv  caUinff  on  it  to  account  for  the  nature 

exaixiiiied.  >      j  o 

of  the  emotions,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  sensations 
and  their  association.  Hartley  begins  that  section 
of  his  Observations  on  Man  which  treats  of  the  Affec- 
tions in  general  by  saying :  "  Here  we  may  observe — 
First,  That  our  Passions  or  Affections  can  be  no  more 
than  Aggregates  of  simple  Ideas  united  by  Associa- 
tion. For  they  are  excited  by  Objects,  and  by  the 
Incidents  of  Life.  But  these,  if  we  except  the  im- 
pressed Sensations,  can  have  no  power  of  affecting 
us,  but  what  they  derive  from  Association ;  just  as 
was  observed  above  of  Words  and  Sentences."  Ob- 
serve the  reasoning :  the  affections  can  be  nothing 
but  what  the  sensations  together  with  their  associa- 
tion were,  because  it  is  by  them  that  they  are  ex- 
cited; the  nature  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  gene- 
sis, instead  of  being  analysed  independently.  He 
proceeds :  "  Secondly,  Since  therefore  the  Passions 
are  States  of  considerable  Pleasure  or  Pain,  they 
must  be  Aggregates  of  the  Ideas,  or  Traces  of  the 
sensible  Pleasures  and  Pains,  which  Ideas  make  up 
by  their  Number,  and  mutual  Influence  upon  one 
another,  for  the  Faintness  and  transitory  Nature  of 
each  singly  taken.  This  may  be  called  a  Proof  a 
priori.  The  Proof  a  posteriori  will  be  given,  when 
I  come  to  analyse  the  Six  Classes  of  Intellectual 
Affections ;  viz.  Imagination,  Ambition,  Self-Interest, 
S}Tnpathy,  Theopathy,  and  the  Moral  Sense." 

13.  But  though  the  physiological  conditions  of 
consciousness  are  brought  into  play,  and,  as  is  evi- 
dent, by  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  psychological 
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theory,  that  theory  is  not  thereby  strengthened  but 
weakened  ;  and,  I  will  add,  the  unreserved  reference 
of  cansciouB  states  to  nerve  action  completes  its  de- 
struction. In  the  first  place,  a  vera  causa  is  acquired 
for  the  emotional  as  well  as  for  the  sensational  ele- 
ment in  emotions ;  and  in  the  next,  the  nerve  action, 
which  supports  sensations  and  their  association,  re- 
places the  sensations  and  their  association  as  the 
caiue  of  the  emotional  states.  That  which  is  new 
10  the  emotion,  ita  acknowledged  and  apparent  dif- 
ference from  the  sensations  out  of  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  constructed,  must  now  be  referred  not 
to  the  sensations  and  their  association,  but  to  the 
nerve  and  nerve  action  which  support  them,  and, 
when  continued,  support  the  emotion.  The  notion 
that  sensations  grow  by  association  into  emotions 
Btippo^s,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  cause  of  the  emu- 
tioni*  lies  in  the  sensations  and  their  association,  not 
in  the  nerve  and  nerve  action  supjmrtingr  them. 
Otherwbe  its  doctrine,  that  emotion  could  be  en* 
ly  analysed  into  sensation  and  association,  if  only 

had  sufficient  insight,  would  have  no  meaning  ; 
tmlcsa  indeed  it  meant,  what  its  maintainers  will  be 
alow  to  admit,  that  emotions  are  not  different  in  kind 
from  sensations. 

14*  It  seems  to  me  an  error  common  to  all  psych* 
ological,  and  indeed  more  or  less  to  all  empu*ical, 
achooU  of  thought,  that  they  content  themselves  with 
Ifiving  the  history  or  genesis  of  the  phenomena  before 
them,  assuming  as  if  already  known  the  natiu'e  or 
analysis  of  each  phenomenon  in  the  series,  phenomena 
which  may  indeed  be  familiar,  but  which  are  not  on 
that  account  known  ;  and  then  that  they  imagine 
that  each  new  phenomenon,  so  left  unamdysed,  con- 
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tains  those  elements  only  which  they  were  aequainted 
with  in  its  antecedent  phenomena.  In  psycholog}*, 
the  first  and  most  important  instance  of  this  ern^r 
is  the  assumption  of  the  division  between  the  body 
and  its  sensitive  organs,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
external  objects  of  the  world  on  the  other  ;  or,  what 
is  equivalent  in  this  case,  of  the  division  between 
mind  and  matter,  as  a  primitive  fact  of  consciousness. 
The  psychological  schools  all  make  shipwreck  on  this 
rock  ;  for  in  consequence  of  this  assumption  they  set 
down  c»verything  which  we  either  know  or  feel  about 
external  objects,  except  what  is  contained  in  their 
structure  and  functions  as  masses  of  solid,  that  is^ 
of  visible  and  tangible  bodies,  as  if  it  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  the  mind  and  not  also  to  the  objects* 
Hence  they  look  to  the  objects  as  the  causes  of  all 
our  feelings,  and  attempt  to  discover  changes  in  thera 
which  cause  corresponding  changes  in  feeling ;  and 
so  far  without  error;  hut  then,  since  the  only  changes 
contemplated  in  the  objects  are  such  as  cause  changes 
in  the  sensations,  it  follows  from  this  \iew,  that  all 
our  feelings,  the  emotions  included,  must  be  either 
sensations  or  representations  of  sensation.  They  are 
however,  as  it  seems  to  me,  strangely  forgetful  of 
what  they  admit  and  indeed  proclaim  in  the  case  of 
the  sensations,  namely,  the  important  part  which  the 
nervous  organism  pla}'s  in  the  production  of  states 
of  consciousness  ;  and  if  it  is  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  nature  and  operation  of  this  nervous  organism 
that  we  owe  the  particular  kinds  of  sensation  as  well 
as  sensation  itself,  why  should  we  imagine  it  to  play 
a  less  important  part  in  the  production  of  emotions, 
and,  restricting  it  in  this  field  to  being  the  mere 
medium  or  means  of  putting  sensations  together  in 


representations,  deny  it  the  office  of  determining  in 
any  way  a  change  in  the  kind  of  feeling  which  these      Paiit  n, 
representations  contain?    It  is  surely  agreable  to  ana-        g  h, 
logy  with  the  case  of  sensations  to  suppose,  that  with   iogic4u7ht4^i 
every  change,  even  the  least,  ni  the  representations, 
carried  on  by  this  nervous  matter  in  its  function, 
there  should  arise,  cori'espondingly,  a  certain  differ- 
ence or  change  in  the  feelings  which  they  contain, 
as  well  as  in  the  grouping  of  those  feelings ;  and  all 
such  changes  may  properly  be  called  emotional 

1 5.  Thir^  oversight  and  this  assumed  difference 
between  the  sensations  and  the  emotions,  the  sensa- 
tions appearing  objective  as  well  as  subjective,  but 
the  emotions  subjective  alone,  causes  the  appearance 
of  the  comparative  unreality  of  the  emotions.  Yet 
they  are  as  stiible  in  their  obedience  to  fixed  laws, 
and  in  their  nature  as  capable  of  analysis  and  classi- 
fication, as  the  sensations.  It  is  not  in  point  of 
reality  but  in  point  of  truth  that  they  may  differ 
from  sensations.  If,  however,  a  certain  emotion  al- 
ways arises  in  a  certain  representation,  it  is  as  true 
as  that  representation  itself,  for  the  truth  of  states 
of  consciousness  consists  in  their  permanence  under 
examination.  Experience  and  repeated  examination 
is  the  test  of  truth.  If  therefore  any  emotions  are 
found  always  arising  in  the  same  representations,  as 
their  permanent  occupants,  and  if  these  re]>resenta- 
tions  are  themselves  permanent,  it  ^dll  be  m  difficult 
to  eliminate  these  emotions  from  consciousness  as  it 
is  to  eliminate  those  conclusions  of  reasoning  which 
always  result  from  an  examination  into  the  j>heno- 
mena  about  which  they  are  concluded.  There  is  no 
difference  in  this  respect  between  emotions,  the  moral 
character  of  representations,  and  those  relations  of 
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the  represented  objects  which  are  expressed  by  lo- 
gical propositions  ;  for  the  properties  of  generality 
and  pennanence  under  exaaiination  are  common  pro- 
perties of  both*  While,  then,  the  sensible  qualities 
of  objects  admit  readily  of  being  brought  to  the  test 
of  presentation,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  it  is 
on  the  other  band  the  common  property  of  emotions 
and  conclusions  of  reasoning  about  representations 
that  tbcy  are  liable  to  contain  error,  from  being 
founded  on  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  phe- 
nomena which  they  belong  to  or  are  concerned  with. 
Hence  only  some  of  them  are  true  and  permanent, 
and  the  progress  of  enquiry  eliminates  the  untrue 
or  partially  true,  establishes  and  discovers  the  true. 
In  the  case  of  emotions,  the  laws  which  determine 
their  truth  or  their  permanence  are  also  laws  of  their 
connection  with  their  representational  framework, 
just  as,  in  the  case  of  conclusions  of  reasoning,  these 
laws  are  the  laws  of  the  connection  of  the  represented 
phenomena  between  themselves.  The  laws  which  go- 
vern the  connection  of  emotions  with  their  re[>resen- 
tational  framework,  which  bind  them  up  together,  or 
rather  determine  how  they  are  bound  up,  what  emo- 
tion wdth  what  framework,  these  laws  must  be  dis- 
covered, in  the  first  instance,  by  analysis  of  the  emo- 
tional states  into  emotion  and  framework  ;  and  this 
will  give  the  first  hypothesis  or  sketched  theory,  which 
must  be  afterwards  tested  by  facts  of  experience. 

§  15.  I.  Before  proceeding  however  to  the  analy- 
sis of  the  emotions  it  is  requisite  to  examine  brietly 
the  work  of  one  of  the  greatest  intellects  ever  yet 
employed  on  these  questions,  so  far  at  least  as  may 
be  necessary  to  show  whv  the  analysis  offered  in 
that  work  is  unacceptable  to  the  student  at  the  [»re- 
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sent  day.  I  mean  the  immortal  Spinoza.  I  cannot 
allow  either  that  his  analysis  is  correct,  so  as  to 
serve  for  the  basis  of  present  or  future  labours,  or 
that  its  failure  involves  the  failure  of  the  metaphy- 
sical metliod ;  though  one  or  other  of  these  views 
would  possibly  be  welcomed  by  many  with  eager- 
ness. That  Spinoza  may  have  had  as  profound  an 
insight  into  the  characters  of  the  several  emotions 
and  passions  as  we  can  easily  imagine  attainable  by 
any  one,  no  one  will  more  readily  admit  than  I ;  but 
he  did  not  owe  this  to  his  deduction  of  them  from 
the  first  principles  of  his  system.  It  is  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  change  a  science  of  observation  into  a 
science  of  deduction  merely  by  exhibiting  the  results 
of  observ  ation  as  deductions,  by  a  mathematical  me- 
thod, from  certain  definitions,  postulates,  and  axioms; 
for  these  first  principles  >vill  always  be  mere  ex- 
pressions for  the  general  results  of  the  observations, 
oud  will  need  interpreting  by  them.  Let  any  one 
take  the  Definitions  of  the  First  Part  of  Spinoza's 
Ethic,  and  he  will  find  them  vague  to  so  great  an 
extent  that  he  will  say  to  himself,  ''What  does  he 
mean  by  this,  and  this?  I  must  see  what  he  makes 
of  it  before  I  can  assent  to  it.'  Now  in  Euclid  the 
definitions  need  no  such  future  interpretation;  they 
■e  as  clear  as  if  they  were  the  statements  of  single 
d  particular  facts,  while  they  are  also  the  most 
general  truths;  and  this  they  owe  to  the  object-mat- 
ter with  which  they  deal,  namely,  si)aee  relations, 
space  being  not  only  the  general  form  of  all  extended 
tilings  and  of  reasoning  itself,  but  also  of  every  in- 
dividual extended  thing;  and  both  in  its  first  inten- 
tion,  as  perceived  space. 

z.  Now  it  may  seem  an  extraordinary  assertion, 
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but  the  first  objection  which  I  have  to  bring  against 
Spiuoza  is  this,  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  metaphy- 
sical, lie  objects  it  is  true  to  Descartes,  that  he 
separated  Body  and  Mind;  Ethic,  Part  v,  Pra?fatio, 
'H^iiid  qiiaeso?  per  Mentis,  et  Corporis  unionem  in- 
telligit  ?  qiieni,  iuciuaoi,  clariim  et  distinctum  con- 
ceptum  habet  cogitatioriis  arctissime  uiiitae  euidam 
quaiititatis  portiuociila^?  vellem  sane,  uthanc  unionem 
per  proximam  siiam  causam  explicuisset,  Sed  ille 
Mentem  a  Corpore  adeij  dietinctam  conceperat,  nt 
nee  hujus  imionis,  nee  ipsius  Mentis  ullam  singu- 
hirem  causam  assignare  potuerit ;  sed  necesse  ipsi 
fuerit,  ad  causam  totiiis  Universi^  hoc  est,  ad  Deuni 
recurrere."  But  how  does  Spinoza  himself  conceive 
this  imion  of  mind  and  body?  As  consisting  in  the 
perception  of  IkkIv  by  mind,  in  the  same  way  as  one 
state  of  mhid  is  united  to  another  when  it  is  remem- 
bered or  represented;  Propp.  IL  2L  Partii.;  in  it- 
self a  profound  conception,  and  the  germ  of  all  future 
metaphysical  trutli ;  I  mean  that  the  mode  of  con- 
nection, perception,  not  the  distinction  of  the  things 
connected,  is  a  profound  conception.  But  to  return. 
The  states  of  the  body  form  one  connected  series  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  the  states  of  mind,  ideas  as 
Spinoza  calls  them,  form  another  connected  series 
perceiving  the  former;  and  *'  the  order  and  connexion 
of  the  ideas  is  the  same  as  the  order  and  connexion 
of  the  things,"  Prop,  7,  Part  ii.  We  have  there- 
fore two  parallel  series  of  states,  states  of  mind  and 
states  of  body,  separate  in  themselves  but  united  in 
the  fact  of  perception  of  one  by  the  other*  Body 
and  mind  are  still  smidered  first  to  be  united  after- 
wards, just  as  with  Descartes.  To  use  my  phrase- 
ology, they  are  two  complete  or  einpiricfd  things, 
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side  by  side,  not,  as  I  conceive  them,  one  complete 
empirical  thing,  with  its  single  series,  but  with  a 
double  aspect  objective  and  subjective.  This  is  what 
I  mean  by  saying  that  Spinoza  is  not  suflSciently 
metaphysical.  He  is  in  fact  an  Ontologist,  and  only 
differs  from  the  current  ontology  of  psychological 
schools  by  conceiving  his  two  existences,  mind  and 
body,  as  attributes  of  a  single  substance,  the  essence 
of  which  the  attributes  express  in  determinate  modes. 
3.  Let  us  now  trace  this  vein  of  thought  back 
to  its  professed  source  in  the  definitions  and  axioms 
of  the  First  Part  of  the  Ethic ;  by  doing  which  we 
ghaU  see  that  there  lies  hid  in  them  the  assumption 
of  a  separation  between  empirical  objects,  which  only 
comes  to  light  in  the  conclusions  professedly  deduced 
from  them;  we  shall  only  know  what  he  means  by 
"attributes"  when  we  find  that  extension  and  con- 
gciousness  (cogitatio)  are  what  he  has  in  his  mind. 
Prop-  2.  Part  iii*  rmis  thus :  ^'  The  body  can  neither 
determine  the  mind  to  be  conscious  (ad  cogitandum) 
nor  the  mind  the  lK>dy  to  motion  or  to  rest,  or  to 
anything  eUe,  if  anything  else  there  be,"  This  rests 
upon  Prop.  6.  Part  ii,,  '^  The  modes  of  any  attribute 
have  God  ns  their  cause  so  far  only  as  he  is  consi- 
dered under  that  attribute  of  which  they  are  modes, 
and  not  tmder  any  other  attribute,"  Taking  body 
and  mind  as  belonging  each  to  its  own  attribute,  this 
proposition  gives  the  general  law  under  which  the 
former  was  a  case*  Now  this  proposition  has  two 
roots;  the  first  is  Prop.  10.  Parti.,  '*  Every  single 
attribute  of  one  substance  nuist  be  conceived  by  itself 
alone;"  and  the  second,  which  brings  the  notion  of 
cause  into  the  matter,  is  Axiom  4.  Part  i.,  '^  The 
knowledge  of  an  effect  depends  on  the  knowledge  of 
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itB  cause  and  involves  it/*  I  will  not  at  present  dis- 
cuss this  axionij  but,  assuming  its  validity,  go  to  the 
first  root  of  the  demoustration.  Turning  back  then 
to  Prop.  10.  Part  L,  we  find  that  it  rests  on  Deff.  4 
and  3.  Part  i-  I)ef.  4  rims,  '^  By  an  attribute  I  un- 
derstand that  which  the  intellect  perceives  of  a  sub- 
stance, as  if  constitnting  its  essence ;''  and  Def.  3, 
'*  By  a  substance  I  understand  that  which  is  self- 
contained  (in  se)  and  is  conceived  by  itself  alone 
(per  se) ;  i.  e.  that,  the  conception  of  which  stands 
in  no  need  of  the  conception  of  anything  else  from 
which  it  should  be  formed/'  His  reasoning  is:  since 
each  attribute  is  perceived  as  constituting  the  essence 
of  its  substance,  and  substance  is  conceived  as  being 
itself  alone,  therefore  each  attribute  is  conceived  by 
itself  alone;  a  piece  of  reasoning  which,  undeniable 
as  it  is,  I  venture  to  think  neither  Spinoza  nor  any- 
one else  would  have  constructed  out  of  his  Deff,  3 
and  4,  so  vague  and  unexplained  are  these  statements, 
unless  he  had  previously  pitched  upon  some  pheno- 
mena, in  this  case  body  and  mind,  extension  and 
consciousness;  had  conceived  them  first  as  separate 
phenomena ;  and  had  formed  his  definitions  of  attri- 
bute and  substance  to  suit  that  conception.  The 
real  key  to  Spinoza's  system  I  therefore  consider  to 
lurk  in  the  5th  Axiom  of  the  2d  Part:  ^^  Nullas  res 
singulares  pneter  corpora,  et  cogitandi  modos,  sen- 
timus,  nee  percipimus;''— '^  We  neither  feel  nor  per- 
ceive any  individual  things  except  bodies  and  modes 
of  consciousness."  This  however  is  precisely  the 
point  to  which  I  take  exception.  It  involves  a  dis- 
tinction between  phenomena  which  is  not  an  ultimate 
one ;  and,  in  making  a  statement  which  is  undeniable, 
if  taken  without  reference  to  the  ultimate  validity  of 
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that  dbtmction,^ — since  all  things  may  be  considered 
as  either  bodies  or  modes  of  consciousness,  and  the 
distinction  is  exhaustive  if  not  ultimate — ^it  tacitly 
assumes  that  ultimate  validity  in  adopting  extension 
and  consciousness  as  tlie  objects  of  discussion.  The 
propriety  of  dividing  knowable  plienomena  into  bodies 
and  modes  of  consciousness,  instead  of  mt4j  other  cate- 
gories, is  the  very  thing  which  ought  to  be  shown. 
As  with  others  so  with  Spinoza,  everything  must 
rest  ultimately  on  analysis;  only  a  true  analysis  can 
be  the  foimdation  of  a  true  system.  His  conception 
of  substance  and  attribute  thus  becomes  otiose  for 
scientific  explanation  of  phenomena,  adding  nothing 
to  our  knowledge  of  what  extension  and  conscious- 
ness are,  nor  of  how  they  arise.  His  real  ultimates 
are  the  independent  attributes  themselves;  and  his 
Substance,  Causa  Sui,  is  a  mere  hypostasising  of  the 
connection  between  them,  a  doubling  of  the  pheno- 
mena in  order  to  account  for  them,  instead  of  taking 
them  simply  as  inseparable  phenomena,  or,  as  I  should 
say,  aspects  of  each  other ;  a  proceeding  rendered 
[•  logically  necessary,  though  involving  also  logically 
a  processus  in  infinitum,  by  his  having  begun  by 
regarding  the  attributes  as  independent  existences. 
His  ontology  is  only  more  respectable  than  the  cur- 
rent psN'chological  ontology,  because  it  endeavours 
to  unite  in  a  single  conception  the  two  orders  of 
phenomena,  mental  and  physical,  which  others  are 
content  to  leave  as  independent  ultimate  facts.  The 
conclusion,  then,  which  I  draw  from  the  foregoing 
remarks  is,  that  we  are  not  precluded  by  Spinoza's 
mathematical  demonstration  firom  examining  the  phe- 
nomena for  themselves,  and  seeing  whether  mind  and 
body  are  such  separate  empirical  phenomena  as  he 
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professes  to  deraonstrate  that  they  are ;  whether  they 
do  not  rather  force  us  to  interpret  them,  not  as  two 
parallel  series  proceeding  from  a  single  transcendent 
cause,  but  as  a  single  series  of  phenomena,  with  a 
double  but  inseparable  aspect,  objective  and  sub- 
jective.  For  the  science  is  one  of  observation  and 
analysis  of  perceived  objects,  not  of  deduction  from 
definitely  knoi^ii  and  admitted  principles  ;  and  the 
definitions  and  axioms  of  Spinoza  are  necessarily  sus* 
pended  on  the  facts  of  immediate  obser\'ation  which 
they  express  in  general  terms,  in  words  of  second 
intention,  as  I  should  say;  and  cannot  have  the  facts 
suspended  on  them,  as  is  the  case  in  geometry,  as  if 
they  were  themselves  facts  of  immediate  certainty 
expressed  in  words  of  first  intention. 

4*  The  next  thing  which  it  is  necessary  to  prove 
against  Spinoza  is,  that  his  analysis  of  man  into  mind 
and  body,  in  the  Corollary  to  Prop.  13.  Part  ii., 
'*  Hence  it  follows  that  man  consists  of  Mind  and 
Body,  and  that  the  human  body  exists  as  we  feel 
it  to  do  (prout  ipsnni  sentimus),'-  is  an  analysis  not 
pushed  to  its  furthest  limits.  The  proof  that  no- 
thhig  else  than  body,  that  is,  the  body  which  the 
mind  inhabits,  and  the  changes  or  modifications  ( af- 
fection es)  which  it  undergoes  from  bodies  external 
to  it,  is  the  object  of  the  mind,  contained  in  Prop. 
13*  to  which  this  Corollary  belongs,  depends  upon 
Axiom  5,  Part  IL,  '^  We  neither  feel  nor  perceive 
any  individual  things  (res  smgulares)  except  bodies 
and  modes  of  consciousness  (cogitandi  modos)J'  But 
it  clearly  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  only 
object  of  the  mind  is  body,  and  not  some  mode  or 
modes  of  consciousness,  unless  in  the  term  mind  we 
first  include  all  its  modes  of  consciousness,  and  tlien 
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fxclude  all  bodies  and  affections  of  bodies;  in  other 
Vords,  unless  we  assume  that  bodies  cannot  be  ana- 
sed  into  modes  of  consciousness,  but  that  the  sepa- 
tion  between  bodies  and  modes  of  consciousness 
is  a  datura  of  ultimate  analysis.     This  assumption 
seems  tacitly  made  by  Spinom ;   and  yet  it  is  an 
erroneous  one,  since  bodies  are  capable  of  analysis 
to  feelings  of  sight  and  touch  in  the  same  portion 
space,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  above,  and 
in  "Time  and  Space"  §  13.     Spinoza  assumes 
dy  to  be  one  thing  and  mind  another;  body  to 
>e  the  object  of  mind;  and  each  of  them  to  be  irre- 
ducible into  the  other.     This  is  an  assumption  which 
is  impossible  to  grant  since  the  time  of  Berkeley, 
who  pushed  the  analysis  of  body  to  a  much  further 
point. 

15.  In  the  next  place  I  proceed  to  give  a  very 
rief  statement  of  Sjnnoza's  theory  of  presentations 
nd  representations,  to  call  them  by  the  names  which 
adopt  for  them.     His  views  about  them  are  de- 
uced from  what  has  been  already  explained  about 
ae  relation  of  mind  and   body.     It  is  to  presenta- 
tions that  Prop.  19,  Part  ih  is  to  be  referred:  *^The 
human  mind  has  no  knowledge  of  the  human  body, 
nor  is  aware  of  its  existence,  except  through  the  ideas 
if  the  affections  with  which  the  body  is  affected," 
!y  these  ''ideas''  I  understand  Spinoza  to  mean  what 
e  call  sensations  or  perceptions  of  sense  ;  subjec- 
ely  there  are  these  perceptions,  objectively  there 
e  changes  or  modifications  of  the  body  by  bodies 
temal  to  it ;  but  these  bodily  changes  are  not  with 
Spinoza  causes  of  the  perceptions ;    they  are  their 
objects,  simultaneous,  and  proceeding  in  an  exactly 
paraUel  order  with  the  changes  of  perception  ;   the 
VOL,  I.  K 
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3d,  the  ^4deas*' 


I 


I  are  the  thing  perceive^ 

are  the  mind  perceiving  them, 
proceeds  to  representations:  ^'The  human  mind  not 
only  perceives  the  affections  of  the  body,  but  also 
perceives  ideas  of  these  affections."     That  is  to  say,  fl 
it  has  ideas   of  ideas,   representations   of  presenta- 
tions. 

6.  This  view  of  the  matter  follows  strictly  from 
the  view  already  taken  of  the  relation  of  mind  and 
body,  and  consequently  can  be  disproved  only  by  first 
disproving  that  view,  which  it  has  been  above  at* 
tempted  to  do*  The  disproof  consists  in  sho^ving,  as 
above,  that  we  do  not  perceive  bodies,  either  our  owu 
or  bodies  external  to  it,  until  we  have  first  had  i>er- 
ceptions  of  sight  and  touch,  and,  secondly,  combined 
them  into  corajxjsite  objects  in  three  dimensions  of 
space ;  whereas  Spinoza  assumes,  without  proof,  that 
such  composite  objects  in  three  dimensions  of  space, 
that  is  to  say,  bodies,  are  the  first,  and  in  analysis  the 
ultimate,  objects  of  perception.  But  that  Spinoza^s 
account  of  presentation  is  erroneous  in  itself,  afmrt 
from  the  premises  on  which  it  rests,  may  be  shown 
by  considering  it  apart  from  them.  Thus,  when  we 
see  a  visible  and  tangible  object,  Spinoza  holds  that 
what  we  see  is  the  change  produced  in  our  body  by 
the  impact  of  tlie  body  external  to  ours;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  this  change  is  not  seen  or  f>erceived  at 
all  in  seeing  the  object ;  the  bodily  change  is  not  the 
object  seen  or  perceived.  There  are  three  things 
where  Spinoza  only  admits  two ;  there  is,  1st,  the 
*'idea''  or  perception  in  the  mind;  2nd,  the  object 
seen  in  space ;  3rd,  tht*  changes  produced  in  the 
body  by  the  object  seen,  before  or  at  any  rate  while 
it  is  seen.     These  changes  are  never  seen  themselves, 
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but  always  inferred  by  a  subsequent  act  or  state  of 
consciousness  ;  and  the  same  liolds  good  of  all  the 
senses  as  well  as  of  sight,  Spinoza  runs  together 
into  one  the  object  seen  and  the  bodily  changes  in- 
ferred; whereas  it  is  only  the  effects  of  these  bodily 
changes  that  are  seen,  and  seen  as  the  object  of 
sight ;  and  he  substitutes  for  the  object,  which  he 
sees^  the  bodily  change  which  he  infers,  calling  this 
bodily  change  the  object  of  sight,  and  asserting  that 
it  is  simultaneous,  and  part  of  a  parallel  order,  with 
the  subjective  perception,  as  indeed  the  object  pro- 
pcrly  so  called  is.  Representations  have  then,  in  the 
next  place,  the  same  nature,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
'•  ideas  of  ideas"  of  bodily  changes ;  but  since  it  is 
true  that  they  are  '^ideas  of  ideas,"  or  in  other  words 
repetitions  of  ju'esentations,  it  follows  that  they  have 
not  these  bodily  changes  for  their  causes,  because 
the  **  ideas"  which  they  represent  have  not.  They 
may,  however,  have  bodily  changes  preceding  or 
accompanying  them,  unperceived  at  the  time  but 
inlerred  afterwards,  just  as  the  presentative  ideas 
have. 

7.  It  may  be  thought  impossible  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  object  seen,  or  otherwise  felt,  and 
the  bodily  changes  causing  this  effect  of  perception 
should  altogether  have  et^caped  Spinoza,  Nor  did 
it  entirely  escape  him;  he  was  aware  of  a  difficulty, 
and  sought  means  to  avoid  it.  He  applied  for  this 
puri>ose  his  distinction  between  adequate  and  inad- 
equate knowledge,  exact  and  confused  ideas.  He 
could  not  entirely  shake  off  his  own  inference,  his  own 
knowledge,  that  changes  in  the  body  accompanied 
changes  in  perception,  especially  when  supported 
by  his  assumption  that  bodies  were  the  ultimate  ob- 
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jects;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  aware  that  he 
knew  very  little  of  these  bodily  changes,  in  spite  of 
the  constant  perceptions  of  them  which  life  consists 
of  Drawing  the  line  therefore,  as  he  did,  between 
bodies  on  the  one  hand  and  states  of  conscioosness 
on  the  other,  he  entirely  omitted  the  analysis  of  the 
states  of  consciousness  as  such,  and  then  maintained 
that  we  had  only  inadequate  and  confused  ideas  of 
the  b<:>die8  and  bodily  changes,  and  of  the  ideas  of 
these  ideas,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  true  nature  both  of 
the  body  and  of  the  mind.  See  Propp,  24  to  29, 
Part  ii.  inclusive.  His  theory  compelled  him  to 
maintain  that  we  have  some  knowledge  of  the  human 
body  in  the  moment  of  perception,  and  not  only  this 
but  some  knowledge  of  everything  that  takes  place 
in  it,  in  that  moment,  for  ^' nihil  in  eo  corpore  potent 
contingere  quod  k  ilente  non  percipiatur,**  as  he 
says  in  Prop.  12,  Part  ii. ;  but  the  wliole  and  every 
part  of  this  knowledge  may  be  very  confused ;  exact 
and  adequate  knowledge  to  God,  but  confused  and 
inadequate  to  us.  This  mode  of  escape  seems  ex- 
tremely plausible,  as  we  read  it  in  the  masterly 
deduction  of  Spinoza  ;  but  the  conception  of  the 
knowledge  of  tlie  bodily  changes  being  confused  and 
inadequate  is  untenable  in  the  face  of  the  facts,  that 
there  is  no  knowledge  of  thvm  at  all  in  the  moment 
of  perception,  and  that,  when  we  have  attained  the 
knowledge  by  inference,  it  is  not  confused  know- 
ledge, though  it  may  be  inadequate,  but  clear  and 
exact  so  far  as  it  goes.  The  bodily  changes  must 
accordiugly  be  conceived  as  conditions  preceding  and 
causing  the  perceptions,  both  presentative  and  repre- 
sentative ;  and  the  ubjective  aspects  of  these  percep- 
tions as  their  inseparable  and  simult-aneous  objects. 
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8.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  examine  the 
foundations  of  Spinoza's  theory  of  the  emotions  and 
passions,  which  was  the  purpose  of  unilertaking  the 
foregoing  enquiry.  In  order  to  deduce  the  emotions 
Spinoza  takes  new  ground  at  the  beginning  of  Part 
iii.  of  the  Ethic,  namely,  -^  Prop.  4.  Nothing  can  be 
destroyed  except  by  a  cause  external  to  it. — Demon- 
stration.— This  proposition  is  evident  of  itself;  for 
the  definition  of  each  and  every  thing  affirms,  but 
not  denies,  the  essence  of  the  thing  itself;  or  posita 
(ponit)  but  does  not  take  away  (toUit)  its  essence. 
And  thus  while  we  attend  to  the  thing  itself  alone, 
and  not  to  external  causes,  we  shall  be  able  to  find 
nothing  in  it  which  is  able  to  destroy  it.  Q.  E.  D," 
Now  on  this  I  remark  that  the  term  essence,  essen- 
tia, contains  an  ambiguity  which  covers  the  tran- 
sition from  the  assertion  of  what  the  thing  is  to  the 


assertion 

be 

tiling  from 


that 


distinguished 


Essence    must 
the   nature  of  a 

the  logical  definition  from 


it    actually   exists 
from    existence, 

^  ^.^^.  its  genesis, 
the  historical  existence.  And  we  may  affirm  the  es- 
sence of  a  thing  to  be  so  and  so,  having  then  before 
MB  what  I  have  called  in  §  13  its  bare  existence, 
without  eitber  affirming  or  denying  its  existence  as  a 
fact  of  history.  When,  therefore,  Spinoza  says,  "  we 
shall  be  able  to  find  nothing  in  it  which  is  able  to 
destroy  it,"  he  ought  to  have  added  *or  to  produce 
it.'  The  importance  of  this  will  be  seen  as  we 
proceed. 

9.  *^  Prop.  5.  Things  are  so  far  forth  contraiy  in 
nature,  that  is,  unable  to  exist  in  the  same  subject, 
as  one  is  able  to  destroy  the  other. — Demonstration, 
— For  if  they  could  agree,  or  be  together  in  the  same 
subject^  then  something  could  be  found  in  the  same 
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subject  which  could  destroy  it,  which  (by  preceding 
Prop.)  is  absurd." 

"  Prop.  6,  Each  and  every  thing,  so  far  as  in  it 
lies,  endeavours  to  persevere  in  its  own  existence 
(esse). — ^Demonstration.^For  individual  things  are 
modes  in  which  God's  attributes  are  expressed  in  a 
certain  and  determinate  way,  (by  Coroll.  Prop.  25. 
Part  i.)  that  is,  (by  Prop.  34.  Part  i,)  things  which 
express  in  a  certain  and  detenninatc  way  the  power 
of  God,  by  which  God  exists  and  acts;  nor  does  any- 
thing contain  in  itself  anything  by  which  it  can  be 
destroyed,  or  which  takes  away  its  existence  (exist- 
entiam  tollat)  (by  Prop.  4),  Bat  on  the  contrary  is 
opposed  to  everything  which  can  take  away  its  exist- 
ence (existentiam)  (by  preceding  Prop*),  and  thus, 
as  much  as  it  can  and  as  lies  in  it,  endeavours  to 
persevere  in  its  own  existence  (esse).  Q*  E.  D/'  In 
other  words,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  logical 
definition  of  a  thing  not  including  a  negation  of  it, 
combined  mth  a  reference  of  each  thing  to  the  power 
of  God,  the  Substantia  assumed  at  the  begiiming,  he 
infers  a  constant  endeavour,  on  the  part  of  each  in- 
dividual thing,  to  persist  in  existence  against  other 
things  which  are  not  included  in  its  definition.  Here 
is  the  use  which  Spinoza  makes  of  his  reduplication 
of  phenomena  into  cause  and  effect,  substance  and 
attribute  ;  the  reduplication  conceals  the  assumption 
of  a  vast  fund  of  Power, 

lo.  These  remarks  may  be  thought  unimportant, 
since  it  is  clear  that,  whatever  the  explanation,  in- 
dividual things  do  persist  in  existence,  and  are  pro- 
motive or  destructive  of  the  existence  of  each  other. 
But  there  is  a  more  important  ambiguity  introduced 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Prop,  last  quoted,  consisting 
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in  the  use  of  the  word  conatur,  endeiivours*     Ad- 
mittinpr,  as  we  must,  the  fact  of  continued  existence 
of  things  in  time,  we  do  not  imply  by  this  tliat  any 
[fiense  of  eflFort,  or  sense  of  struggle  for  existence,  is 
involved  in  it.     This  conception  is  introduced  solely 
fl>y  its  being,  in  consequence  of  our  association  and 
^xi8€  of  language-,  attached  to  the  term  conatus.    Yet 
it  is  this  surreptitious  meaning  of  conatus  upon  which 
all  the  subsequent  reasoning,  deducing  the  emotions, 
iepends.      For  Spinoza,  after  showing  in  the  three 
ibsequent  Propositions  that  the  mind,  inasmuch  as 
bt  is  conscious  of  itself  (and  this  being  conscious  of 
ptself  is  the  nerve  of  the  argument)^  by  means  of 
[ideas  of  affections  of  the  bod)^,  is  conscious  of  its  own 
I  conatus,  adds  the  following  Scholium:  '*This  cona- 
[tu&,  when  it  is  referred  to  the  Mind  alone,  is  called 
Will  (vohmtas)  ;   but  when  referred  to  Mind  and 
lody  at  once,  is  called  Appetite,  which  accordingly  is 
lliothing  else  than  the  very  essence  of  the  man,  from 
[ivhose  nature  those  thmgs  which  contribute  to  his 
>wn  preservation  necessarily  follow  ;    and  thus  the 
is  determined  to  do  the  same.     Next,  there  is 
10  difference  between  appetite  and  desire  (cupiditas) 
except  that  desire  is  usually  referred  to  men  so  far 
forth  as  they  are  conscious  of  their  own  appetite, 
id  therefore  can  be  thus  defined — Desire  is  appetite 
iiith  consciousness  of  it.     It  is  evident  then  from  all 
this  that  we  endeavour,  will,  seek,  and  desire  nothing 
|beciiuse  we  judge  it  to  be  good,  but  that  on  iJie  con- 
trary we  judge  that  anything  is  good  because  we 
endeavour,  will,  seek,  and  desire  it." 

II*  Now  if  there  is  no  sense  of  effort  in  the  co- 
lAtus  itself, — and  we  are  not  entitled  by  Sj)inoza'8 
.deduction  to  suppose  that  there  is, — there  is  none  in 
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the  case  at  all,  since  none  can  be  imported  merely 
by  our  becoming  conscious  of  the  conatus.  If  there 
is  none  in  its  *^  idea/*  there  is  also  none  in  its  *'  idea 
idea3/*  Where  then  is  the  justification  for  calling 
the  conatus  Will  and  Desire  ?  And  why  should  we 
judge  a  thing  to  be  good  because  it  is  the  object  of 
this  conatus?  Spinoza's  explanation  of  what  the  \n\\ 
is  must  be  therefore  held  to  have  entirely  broken 
down,  for  it  is  precisely  the  feattnre  of  desiring  a  good 
tiling  which  we  mean  by  willing,  and  which,  being  a 
familiar  phenomenon,  we  want  to  have  analysed*  His 
explanation  consists  simply  in  calling  existence  effort 
to  exist ;  whereas  he  ought  to  have  shown  how  the 
perception  of  the  bodily,  unconscious,  effort  becomes 
itself  Wni,  Desire,  or  Appetite,  that  is,  conscious 
effort  in  the  mind  itself  subjectively,  as  well  as  per- 
ception of  the  effort,  figuratively  so  called,  in  states 
of  the  body  and  in  the  representations  of  those  states. 
For,  admitting  with  Spinoza,  that  these  perceptions 
and  representations  constitute  the  mind  itself,  it  fol- 
lows  that  the  mind,  in  being  conscious  of  itself,  will 
be  conscious  of  that  kind  of  effort  and  no  other  which 
thofic  states,  and  the  perceptions  and  representations 
of  them,  contam  ;  in  other  words,  of  an  unconscious 
tension  or  antagonism  in  states  of  body,  but  not  of 
any  sense  of  effort. 

12.  Spinoza  then  proceeds  to  deduce  the  emo- 
tions and  passions  from  this  will  or  desire.  Prop.  IL 
Part  iii.  ^'  \\'Tiatcver  increases  or  diminishes,  aids  or 
restrains,  the  power  of  acting  belonging  to  our  Body, 
the  idea  of  that  thing  increases  or  diminishes,  aids 
or  restrains,  the  power  of  being  conscious  belonging 
to  our  Mind."  Demonstrated  by  Prop*  7;  and  also 
by  Prop.  14*  Part  ii.      lie  adds  a  Scholium:  '^  Thus 
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see  that  the  Mind  can  suffer  great  changes,  and 

'pass  now  to  greater,  now  to  less  perfection,^ — the  suf- 

Ifering  of  which  changes  explains  to  us  the  emotions 

>f  Joy  and  Sorrow,     Accordingly  by  Joy  I  shall  in 

future  mean  a  passion  by  which  the  Mind  changes  to 

iffreater  perfection.     By  Sorrow  likewise  a  passion  by 

\tchich  it  changes  to  less  perfection^      ♦      ♦      ♦      \\Tiat 

[Desire  is  I  have  already  explained  in  the  Scholium 

to  Prop.  9  of  this  Part ;   and  besides  these  three  I 

[recognise  no  other  primary  emotion;  the  remaining 

[emotions,  as  I  mil  show  in  the  sequel,  arise  from 

se  three/' 

13.  Thus  joy  and  sorrow  and  all  the  other  emo- 
tions are  explained  by  Spinoza  as  successful  or  un- 

|©uccessful  efforts  at  self-preservation  or  self-perfec- 

m-     The  characters  of  feeling  which  we  know  by 

names  joy  and  sorrow  are  appai'cntly  explained, 

because  we  aU  know  that,  in  cases  where  there  is  a 

Indistinct  conscious  effort  for  a  purpose,  it  is  pleasant 

I  to  feel  powerful,  pleasant  to  be  successful  in  self- 

[preservation,  pleasant  to  succeed  in  doing  what  we 

try  to  do,  and  that  the  opposites  arc  paiufid.     But 

this  explanation  fails,  or  is  only  apparent,  because  it 

is  not  shown  either,  first,  that  there  is  such  an  effort 

(at  self-preservation  miderlying  all  the  emotions,  or 

1  s^ecundly,  why  this  effort  should  be  plejisureable  if  it 

[succeeds,  painful  if  it  fails;  that  is  to  say,  why  there 

[are  such  feelings  as  pleasure  and  pain  at  all,  and  why, 

if  there  are,  they  should  be  attached  respectively  to 

liuccessful  and  misuccessful  effort. 

14.  The  remaining  emotions  and  passions  are  all 
I  ex  plained  by  Spinoza  as  so  many  minutely  differen- 
jtiiited  modes  of  successful  or  unsuccessful  efforts  at 

self- preservation  or  self-perfection.     But  he  does  not 
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show  the  cause  or  origin  of  the  specific  character  of 
feeling  involved  in  these  emotions,  any  more  than  of 
those  of  joy  and  sorrow  from  wliich  he  derives  them, 
or  any  more,  it  may  be  said,  than  of  the  sense  of 
effort  itself.  What  he  has  really  done  is  to  charac- 
terise  the  emotions  in  terms  of  second  intention,  in 
terms  expressinj:^  their  relation  to  successful  or  un- 
successful effort,  when  such  effort  for  a  purpose  is 
really  felt.  For  that  there  is  pleasure  and  pain  at- 
tached to  such  success  and  unsuccess  is  a  fact  of 
experience,  and  a  distinct  relation  between  the  two 
is  observable  as  a  phenomenon  of  consciousness.  It 
will  be  seen,  when  the  emotions  are  analysed  in  this 
and  the  following  Chapter,  that  they  have,  besides 
their  specific  character,  another  and  a  general  cha- 
racter of  pleasure  or  pain,  derived  from  or  consisting 
in  this  success  or  unsuccess  in  attaining  the  piu*pose 
aimed  at.  I  do  not  propose  to  follow  Spinoza  farther 
in  his  deduction  of  the  emotions;  a  complete  exami- 
nation of  his  system  is  not  to  be  done  as  a  by  work  j 
and  1  have  discussed  it  only  so  far  as  it  opposed  an 
obstacle  to  the  analysis  of  the  emotions  as  pheno* 
mena,  by  appearing  to  be  an  exhaustive  explanation 
of  them.  It  will  now,  I  think,  be  e\ndent  that  his 
deduction  can  at  the  most  be  only  partially  true;  and 
that  to  attam  a  more  complete  truth  it  is  requisite 
to  undertake  the  analysis  of  the  emotions  for  them- 
selves, as  phenomena  or  states  of  consciousness,  with- 
out attempting  to  deduce  them  from  a  single  principle 
a  priori.  This  analysis,  wliich  will  also  be  a  classi- 
fication, it  now  remains  to  take  in  hand. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Part  IIL  The  Direct  Emotions. 

Ce  qu'il  ^prouvait  ^chappe  aux  paroles ;  r^motion  est  toujours 
neuve  et  le  mot  a  toujours  servi ;  de  ]k  rimpossibilit^  d'exprimer 
remotion. 

Victor  Hugo. 


,§  16.  I.  In  proceeding  to  the  analysis  of  the  emotions 
it  will  be  well  perhaps  to  enumerate  some  of  the  chief 
distinctions  at  our  disposal.  There  is  1st,  the  great 
distinction  between  the  emotion  and  its  framework 
of  representation  ;  2nd,  the  distinction  between  com- 
parisons where  the  things  compared  differ  in  kind 
of  specific  feeling,  as  colour  from  colour  for  instance, 
and  comparisons  where  they  differ  in  the  additional 
introduction  of  the  formal  element,  as  for  instance 
differently  pitched  tones  in  music,  or  different  shapes 
in  space,  as  circle  and  triangle  ;  3rd,  the  distinction 
of  pleasure  and  pain  from  the  specific  feeling  to 
which  they  belong ;  4th,  the  distinction  of  pleasure 
and  pain  of  enjoyment  from  pleasure  and  pain  of 
admiration;  5th,  the  distinction  of  sense  of  effort 
from  pleasure  and  pain,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
the  specific  feeling  in  which  it  arises  on  the  other ; 
6tli,  the  distinction  between  sense  of  effort  and  sense 
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of  effort  for  a  purpose,  or  volition ;  7th,  the  distinc- 
tion between  cases  where  emotions  differ  in  general 
kind  from  each  other  and  cases  where  one  emotion 
differs  from  another  only  in  circumstantials,  and  the 
difference  is  of  variety  from  species,  or  species  from 
genus,  as  for  instance  in  avarice,  where  the  exces- 
sive fondness  for  different  kinds  of  objects  gives  but 
varieties  of  excessive  fondness  for  possessions  gene- 
ally  ;  8th,  the  distinction  between  the  two  great 
modes  of  representation,  direct  and  reflective ;  and, 
within  each  of  these,  that  between  representation 
which  is  pure  remembrance  and  representation  which 
is  imagination  ;  and  9th,  the  distinction  between  the 
different  degrees  of  complexity,  in  the  emotions  and 
their  frameworks  at  once,  which  distinction  will  be 
the  gtiiding  thread  of  the  analysis  of  the  emotions, 
as  it  was  before  in  that  of  the  sensations. 

2,  Casting  a  glance  back  over  these  distinctions 
and  referring  to  the  remarks  made  in  §  8,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  distinction  between  the  direct  and  re- 
flective modes  of  rejiresentation  is  the  most  general 
of  all,  breaking  up  the  whole  group  of  emotions  into 
two  sub-groups,  each  of  which  contains  within  it  all 
the  other  distinctions,  and  thus  forming  the  main 
fundamental  division  of  the  subject.  In  the  next 
place,  each  of  these  sub-groups  is  similarly  di^^sible 
into  two,  by  the  distinction  between  representation 
%vlilch  is  pure  remembrance  and  representation  which 
is  imagination;  and  each  of  the  sub-groups  so  formed 
again  contiiins  within  it  all  the  remaining  distinc- 
tions. After  this  we  come  to  minor  distinctions 
which  can  only  be  exhibited  by  applying  the  canon 
of  greater  or  less  cnmp!eL\ity  to  the  emotions  in  de- 
tail.    The  four  sub-groups   which   are  thus  laid  at 
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the  basis  of  our  examination  are  those  of  the  direct, 
the  direct  and  imaginative,  the  reflective,  the  reflec- 
tive and  imaginative  emotions. 

§  17.  I.  The  first  great  group  of  emotions  U  ac- 
cordingly that  of  the  direct  emotions  which  do  not 
include  imagination  in  their  representational  frame- 
work. These  will  l>e  found  to  fall  under  four  heads, 
fii-st,  according  as  they  ai*e  or  are  not  mixed  with 
sense  of  effort  or  with  volition, — emotions  proper 
and  desires  or  passions  ;  secondly,  according  as  they 
include  pleasures  and  pains  of  enjoyment  or  pleasures 
and  pains  of  aduiiration.  The  simplest  emotions 
proper,  those  which  stand  nearest  to  sensations,  are 
those  of  joy,  grief,  fondness,  and  aversion.  These 
arise  from  representation  of  external  or  internal  sen- 
sations. Suppose  a  child  tastes  a  bitter  khid  of  food, 
he  feels  a  pain  of  taste.  When  that  same  kind  of 
food  is  presented  to  him  again,  to  see  only  and  not 
to  taste,  the  painful  taste  is  represented,  and  there 
arises  a  feeling  of  dislike  or  aversion  to  the  food, 
which  is  quite  distmct  from  the  notion  of  the  pro- 
bability of  his  ha\dng  again  to  eat  it,  i.  e.,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  hope  or  fear.  The  aversion  is  a 
feeling  now  attaching  to  the  food,  arising  from  the 
pain  of  taste,  but  diflerent  from  that  pain,  although 
it  is  itself  also  paioful.  Suppose  a  child  to  suffer 
from  cold,  he  feels  pain  ;  when  he  suffers  from  cold 
a  second  time,  or  if  the  pain  of  cokl  is  continued  the 
first  time,  he  feels  grief  or  pain  of  representation. 
The  cold  may  be  said  in  popular  j)hrase  to  act  on  the 
mind,  and  produce  a  painful  mental  state  as  wtdl  as 
a  painful  bodily  state.  The  same  reasoning  applies 
to  pleasureable  states,  the  emotions  of  joy  and  fond- 
ness. 
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2.  Now  when  sensations  and  representations  like 
those  mentioned  are  attached  to  objects  which  are 
separate  from  the  body  of  the  person  feeling  thern^ 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  approaching  and  removing 
from  itj  it  is  proper  to  describe  the  emotions  as  aver- 
sion and  fondness  ;  when  they  arise  within  the  body 
itself^  then  it  is  proper  to  describe  them  as  grief  and 
joy.  Even  in  this  their  simplest  shape  these  emo- 
tions admit  of  as  many  differences  in  kind  as  there 
are  differences  in  the  sensations  or  groups  of  sensa- 
tion, in  representing  which  they  arise  ;  and  of  course 
also  of  innumerable  differences  of  degree  or  intensity. 
But  they  do  not  depend  upon  imagination,  upon  the 
expectation  of  a  future  feeling,  a  feehng  different  in 
mode  of  combination  from  what  has  been  ah^eady 
actually  experienced  ;  nor  yet  upon  reflection,  upon 
the  distinction  between  the  self  and  its  modes  of 
feeling.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  joy  and  grief,  an 
aversion  and  fondness,  in  reflection ;  pleasure  and 
pain  of  all  kinds  when  contemplated  in  representa- 
tion are  grief,  joy,  aversion,  and  fondness,  of  that 
particular  kind  to  which  their  representational  frame- 
work belongs  ;  and  grief  and  joy,  aversion  and  fond- 
ness, are  properly  defined  as  the  representation  of 
the  pain  or  pleasure  of  enjoyment  in  any  object, 
whether  direct  or  reflective,  a  thing  or  a  person. 
In  reflection  it  is  emotions  themselves  which,  when 
contemplated  as  pleasurcable  or  painful,  are  the  ob- 
jects or  frameworks  of  the  reflective  modes  of  joy 
or  grief,  fondness  or  aversion.  For  instance,  the 
pleasure  of  bebig  loved,  when  represented,  is  joy  ; 
the  [>ain  of  humiliation,  when  represented,  is  grief. 
There  is  pleasure  in  being  loved,  and  a  further  plea- 
sure in  the  thought  or  representation   uf  it ;   there 
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is  pain  in  being  humiliated,  and  a  further  pain  in  the 
representation  of  it.  These  are  in  fact  often  found 
distinct  in  point  of  time,  ho  as  to  be  capable  of  easy 
distinction ;  I  mean  they  are   so  in  the  phenomena    aiining  from 

/•  /*         •    r*  /?  •  T_  •    r  jlI^  tfa*  matter, 

of  paroxysms  of  grief  or  of  joy,  which  are  the  mo- 
ments when  a  sense  of  one's  state,  as  pleasureable  or 
painful^  comes  home  to  one  as  it  is  called,  that  is, 
when  a  clear  representation  of  it  arises.  The  re- 
flective modes  of  these  four  emotions,  then,  stand  at 
the  end  of  the  series  of  reflective  emotions,  as  their 
simple  modes  stiind  at  the  beginning  of  the  direct, 
or  rather  at  the  end  of  the  sensations. 

3.  When  the  sense  of  effort  arises  within  these 
emotions,  it  is  volition^  for  the  representation  of  the 
object  makes  the  object  of  the  efibrt  distinct ;  there 
is  desire  of  a  particular  object,  or  sense  of  effort 
with  a  puri)ose.  This  desire  being  added  to  grief, 
joy,  aversion,  fondness,  or,  generally,  to  any  emotion, 
makes  the  emotion  passion.  When  the  emotion  is 
joy  or  fondness  in  objects  of  certain  classes  of  sensa- 
tion, namely,  those  of  tiie  digestive  and  reproductive 
organs,  and  those  of  the  sense  of  taste,  the  corre- 
sponding or  arising  passion  has  usually  been  called 
appetite.  All  appetite  is  a  mode  of  passion.  The 
distinct  kinds  of  fondness  are  most  easily  marked 
as  attached  to  particular  kinds  of  separate,  remote, 
objects ;  hence  the  conxsponding  passions,  or  de- 
sires for  those  objects,  are  more  easily  classified  also. 
Fondness  of  such  objects  with  desire  is  the  love  of 
possessions  of  various  kinds,  and  its  excess  is  avarice 
I  in  its  vjirious  forms,  which  it  is  needless  to  enumer- 
I  ata  But  the  reflective  modes  of  them  must  be  dis- 
tingtiished  from  the  direct,  as  in  other  cases.  Power 
I  of  all  kmds  is  a  kind  of  possession ;  so  also  many 
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personal  accomplishments,  titles,  honour^  and  reputa- 
tion. The  passion  for  these  and  other  reflective  ob- 
jects is  the  reflective  mode  of  the  passion  of  fondness. 
Aversions  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

§  18.  I,  The  four  emotions  and  corre8i:K>nding 
passions  just  described  relate  to  or  contain  only 
pleasures  and  pains  of  enjoyment,  not  of  admiration* 
Olyects  of  all  the  senses  are  their  objects.  But  only 
objects  of  hearing  and  sight,  or  of  sight  and  touch 
combined,  since  aU  remote  objects  of  the  one  are  re- 
mote objects  of  the  other,  though  touch  contributes 
no  portion  of  their  specific  pleasure,  form  the  repre- 
sentational framework  of  the  next  class  of  direct 
emotions,  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  which  are  plea- 
sures and  pains  of  admiration*  These  are  the  aesthetic 
emotions,  properly  so  called.  Reference  should  be 
made  here  to  §§  IL  12.  in  which  the  pleasure  and 
pain  of  admiration  in  sights  and  sounds  was  described 
in  its  earliest  or  sensational  stage,  The  testhetic 
emotions  take  up  those  sensations  repeated  in  re- 
presentation. When  I  hear  a  piece  of  music  of  a 
length  greater  than  can  be  perceived  by  the  car  at 
once,  I  represent  the  beginning  of  it  when  it  reaches 
its  close,  and  compare  the  two ;  the  pleasure  or  pain 
which  results  from  or  ai^ises  in  this  comparison  is  a 
jileaiiure  or  pain  of  admiration,  only  different  from 
that  in  sensation  by  the  greater  amount  of  repre- 
sentation or  memory  involved.  Similarly  in  a  pic- 
ture, the  harmony  of  form,  the  correspondence  of 
an  object  here  to  an  object  there,  all  that  is  called 
technically  *' composition,'*  differs  only  in  quantity, 
subtilty,  and  complexity,  from  the  arrangement  of 
ahapes  in  a  kaleidoscope  which  I  can  take  in  at  a 
glance.      The   subtilties   of  composition  which   Mr. 
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tuskin  points  out  in  Tumer^s  pictures, 
ters,  Part  viii.  Chap,  ii.,  and  the  hannony  of  parts 
in  a  Greek  statue,  or  in  one  by  Michael  Angelo,  in 
Greek  Temple  or  Gothic  Cathedral,  all  repeat  the 
le  pleasure  on  a  larger  scale,  a  scale  which  re- 

juires  representation  as  well  as  presentation.  Add 
now  to  tliis  source  of  pleasure  that  which  gives  plea- 
lures  of  enjoyment  in  sound  or  sight  alone,  as  the 

armony  of  different  kinds  of  musical  instruments 

"and  that  of  different  colours,  and  suppose  both  kinds 

of  pleasure  combined,  either  in  the  piece  of  music 

or  in  the  picture,  statue,  or  temple,  and  there  \rill 

rise  from  the  combination  a  new  pleasure  which  is 
It  once  a  pleasure  of  admiration  and  of  enjoj^ment, 

Hit  in  which  the  fonner  element  largely  preponder* 
e^;  since  even  the  pleasure  of  enjoyment  is  given 

ily  by  a  comparison  of  two  kinds  or  qualities  of 

msation,  each  pleasing  in  itself.     This  whole  plea- 
reable  emotion,  in  which   the  pleasure  is  chiefly 

16  of  admiration,  is  aesthetic  emotion.  The  general 
name  for  the  object  of  the  aesthetic  emotions,  of  that 
quality  in  the  representational  framework  which  is 
sesthetic  emotion  on  its  emotional  side,  is  Beauty  if 
pleasureable,  Deformity  or  ugliness  if  painfiil.  In 
this  way,  in  representation,  the  object  of  hearing 
and  the  object  of  sight  develop,  or  become  distin- 
gnished  into,  a  double  character,  an  emotion  and  its 
framework ;  or  in  other  words,  the  sounds  and  sights 
in  which  representation  is  involved,  when  they  are 
>f  a  regular,  harmonious,  or  musical  kind,  become 

le  frameworks  of  emotions  which,  from  their  similar 

character,  are  called  by  one  general  name,  aesthetic 

emotion,  or  the  sense  of  beauty.     The  beauty  is  the 

characteristic  of  the  framework,  the  sense  of  l^eauty 
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IS  the  festhetic  emotion  with  which  we  contemplal 
the  framework,  its  pervading  emotional  aspect, 

2.  Let  us  now  examine  farther  this  pleasureable 
aesthetic  emotion,  the  object  of  which  is  beauty.  Since 
it  consists  in  representation,  and  representation  re- 
quires a  certain  considerable  length  of  time  both  in 
objects  of  hearing  and  in  objects  of  sight,  two  things 
must  be  distinguished  in  it;  first,  the  whole  object 
may  be  treated  as  a  whole,  or  statically;  secondly, 
it  may  be  treated  as  a  movement,  or  djTiamically, 
Take  first  a  piece  of  music.  Statically  considered  it 
13  harmony;  dynamically  it  is  melody.  The  move- 
ment from  note  to  note,  different  yet  agreable  in 
their  relations  of  pitch  and  quality,  is  melody.  The 
quick  succession  of  many  notes,  each  of  which  is  not 
far  removed  in  pitch  from  that  belbre  it  and  after 
it,  is  a  pleasure  of  enjoyment  from  its  ease  or  facility; 
it  is  the  emotion  of  cheerfulness,  gaiety,  or  joy*  The 
interruption  of  this  succession  by  several  long  in- 
tervals of  pitch  between  the  notes,  when  equally 
rapid,  gives  a  sense  of  difficulty  or  pain.  A  slow 
succession  gives  the  sense  of  gravity  or  dulness ;  if 
interrupted  by  long  intervals  of  \ntch  it  adds  diffi- 
culty or  pain.  Again,  when  the  succession  of  sounds 
is  emphasised  by  loudness  or  intensity  in  some  of  the 
notes  as  contrasted  with  others,  or  by  longer  inter- 
vals of  time  interposed  between  some  than  between 
others,  the  succession  is  broken  up  into  feet  or  mea- 
sures, and  a  character  is  impressed  ujyon  the  suc- 
cession, which  character  is  also  one  of  enjoyment 
not  of  admiration.  But  when  these  feet  are  per- 
ceived to  have  a  relation  to  one  another,  when  they 
form  a  system,  then  we  pass  over  into  harmony  as 
well  as  melody. 
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3-  When  we  dwell  upon  the  melody  or  succession 
of  sounds,  we  usually  represent  it  to  ourselves  as  a 
movement  of  some  visual  object  along  a  line  in  space; 
as  indeed  with  all  objects  occupying  time, — space 
serving  as  the  logic  of  time  and  objects  in  it,  as  al- 
f  remarked  in  ''Time  and  Space"  §  58.     The 
^adth  of  this  imaginary  Une  in  space  is  given  by 
the  niunber  of  different  but  simultaneous  sounds  in 
which  the  harmony  of  the  music  resides.     But  not 
only  the  number  of  different   simultaneous   sounds 
will  give  the  representation  of  breadth,  but  also  low- 
.ness  of  pitch;  a  single  bass  note  repeated  will  give 
'  the  impression  of  a  broad  line ;  a  high  note  of  a  nar- 
row line;  and  the  music  then  dwindles  as  it  were 
kto  a  thread.     According  then  to  the  number  of  the 
raimultaneous  sounds,  and  according  to  their  pitch, 
t  the  melody  broadens  or  narrows  in  its  line  of  pro- 
igression.     Sometimes,  when  in  any  portion  of  the 
line  a  deep  bass  is  lieard  with  a  succession  of  high 
lotes,  the  breadth  of  the  line  given  by  the  bass  is 
'represented  as  a  dark  background  upon  which  plays, 
like  summer  lightning  upon  clouds,  or  a  chain  of 
fireflies  upon  a  dark  pool,  the   succession  of  high 
lotes  to  which  is  committed  the  carrying  on  of  the 
lelody. 

4,  To  turn  now  to  the  case  of  speech.     The  ana- 
of  spoken  words  must  include  the  fonnal  and 
material  elements  of  sound,  and  be  based  upon  that 
istinction,   time,   together  with  the  three  material 
qualities  of  colour,  pitch,  and  intensity.     In  spoken 
rords  accordingly  there  can  be  distinguished,  first, 
the  length  or  quantity  of  syllables ;  this  is  neces* 
mly  great  if  the  syllable  contains  much  or  com- 
plicated consonantal   sound  or  noise   together  with 
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its  vowel  sound;  consider  for  instance  the  quantity 
of  the  German  word  Fortpflaiizungsgeschwindigkeit; 
and  the  vowel  sound  may  be  lengthened  without 
such  consonantal  sound.  Secondly,  there  is  the  em- 
phasis, or  weight  as  it  may  conveniently  be  called, 
which  consists  either  in  lengthening  a  syllable,  or 
in  making  it  louder  than  the  rest,  or  in  making 
a  pause  before  or  after  it.  To  give  emphasis  or 
weight  we  must  have  recourse  either  to  loudness  or 
to  time;  an  emphatic  whisper  gives  weight  only  by 
length  or  by  pausing.  Thirdly,  there  is  accent,  which 
consists  in  a  high  or  low  pitch.  These  three  modes 
of  spoken  sound,  length,  weight,  and  pitch,  are  the 
circumstances  upon  which  turn  the  different  modes 
of  pronunciation  and  difterent  characters  of  speech 
among  dtft'crent  nations  and  in  different  individuals. 
The  English  and  Germans,  for  instance,  speak  by 
weight ;  there  is  always  one  syllable  at  least  in  their 
words  which  is  marked  in  their  speaking  as  of  greater 
weight  than  the  rest ;  in  German  this  syllable  is  aU 
ways  that  which  contains  the  ground  meaning  of  the 
word,  as  distinguished  from  its  suffix  or  affix;  for 
instance,  the  word  before  adduced  is  pronounced 
Fortpflanzungsgeschwindigkeit.  In  English  it  is  this 
same  sylhible  in  words  of  Saxon  origin;  but  in  words 
of  Latin  origin  the  tendency  is  to  give  weight  to  the 
first  syllable  in  the  word,  or  to  move  the  emphasis 
towards  it,  as  for  instance  in  the  words  miracle,  illus- 
trated, admirable.  This  circumstance  mves  to  En^- 
lish  great  variety  of  emphasis ;  and  both  English  and 
German  jwssess  a  spring  and  vigoui*  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  moving  by  emphasis.  French  on 
the  contrary  disregards  emphasis  and  moves  by  ac- 
cent; every  syllable  has  equal  weight,  but  some  have 
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a  higher  pitch  than  others.  This  gives  French  a 
great  delicacy  and  refinement,  but  at  the  same  time, 
t/O  English  ears  at  least,  a  certain  fettered  or  artificial 
character,  which  however  may  be  entirely  owing  to 
want  of  familiarity  with  it.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
and  similar  circumstances  and  modes  of  pronuncia- 
tion must  have  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  ver- 
sification and  even  prose  composition  of  different  na- 
tions. For  instance,  however  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
may  have  spoken,  their  verses  were  composed,  in  the 
classical  times  at  least,  on  the  principle  of  quantity, 
and  not  on  that  either  of  weight  or  of  accent.  The 
pronunciation  of  Latin  however  seems  to  have  been 
by  weight ;  but  weight  determined  by  quantity,  the 
quantity  of  the  penultimate  syllable.  If  this  was 
long,  it  was  emphasised  ;  if  short,  the  antepenulti- 
mate* Fourthly,  ui  all  spoken  words  there  is  tone, 
which  is  the  colour  of  the  sound.  This  varies  with 
the  emotion,  of  which  it  becomes  the  chief  exponent 
This  circumstance,  which  must  have  its  cause  in  the 
physical  organisation,  namely,  the  dependence  of  the 
muscles  of  the  organs  of  voice  ou  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, is  most  probably  one  cause  of  the  tones  and 
colour-harmonics  of  music  calling  up  emotions,  in 
consequence  of  our  habitually  associating  with  cer- 
tain emotions  certain  kinds  of  tone  of  voice,  which 
have  been  their  natural  expression  ;  for  it  is  the 
colour-hannonies  in  music  which  are,  of  all  its  fea- 
tures, the  most  closely  connected  with  the  emotion 
which  perv7ides  it.  However  this  may  be,  the  fact 
remains,  that  it  is  the  tone  or  colour  of  voice  in 
speaking,  and  not  loudness,  length,  or  pitch,  not 
emphasis  or  accent,  which  is  the  immediate  and  un- 
uiistjikeable  expression  of  emotion,  and  of  those  emo- 
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tions  most  which  are  least  dependent  on  an  intellec- 
tual framework,  such  as  love  and  hate,  veneration 
and  scorn,  the  most  deeply  seated  and  the  most 
purely  emotional  of  all  mental  feelings. 

5-  Rhythm  and  metre  are  to  spoken  words  what 
melody  is  to  music  ;  when  melody  is  itself*  rhyth- 
mical or  metrical  it  becomes  a  tune,  or  song  music. 
Tone,  quantit)^  emphasis,  and  accent,  are  common 
to  music  and  speech,  and  depend  on  the  three  quali- 
ties of  sound,  colour,  intensity,  and  pitch,  together 
with  the  formal  element  of  time.     Singing  combines 
the  two  modes,  music  and  speech,  and  leans  some- 
times to  music,  sometimes  to  speech  by  the  metrical 
element  preponderating  in  it ;  the  sense  of  the  words 
does  not  properly  belong  to  sound  at  alL     Singing 
in  fact  differs  from  speech  by  the  pleasure  of  Bound 
alone  being  insisted  on  and  aimed  at ;   hence  the 
noises  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  words  are  elimi- 
nated as  much  as  possible,  and  the  vowels  brought 
into  prominence.     Certain  colours  of  sound  caimot 
be  produced  without  certain  vowels  being  produced 
with  them,  (Prof  Helmholtz'  work  already  quoted, 
Absch.  5.)    The  difterent  feet,  metres,  and  rhythms, 
of  speech  have  characters  of  their  own,  just  as  the 
difterent  kinds  of  melody  have  ;    in  fact  they  com- 
pose a  melody  of  speech.     They  are  all  movements 
which  may  be  imagined  as  of  \4sual  objects  in  space, 
just  as  melodies  are  ;  and  the  pleasure  derived  from 
them  is  also  predominantly  a  pleasure  of  enjoyment. 
The  trochaic  movement  is  Like  a  trot,  the  anapaestic 
like  a  gallop  ;  the  anapaest  seems  to  leap  down,  the 
dactyl  to  leap  up ;  the  trochee  starts  forward  from 
impulse,  the  iambus  pauses  for  reflection.     Although 
we  have  no  dactyls,  trochees,  and  so  on,  in  English, 
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yet  we  have  coUectiona  of  syllables  analogous  to 
them,  and  analogous  movements  of  rli}'thiii,  for  the 
weighty  syllables  become  centres  round  which  the 
le^s  weighty  are  grouped,  thus  forming  feet,  of  syl- 
lables irregular  in  number*  A  verse  is  a  certain 
number  of  such  weighty  syllables,  or  feet ;  with  a 
middle  pause,  if  they  are  more  than  three.  The 
subtil  diiJerences  in  weight  between  different  sylla- 
bles is  that  which  gives  its  great  variety  to  English 
verse,  which  is  one  of  its  greatest  beauties*  Take 
for  instance : 

*'  The  leaves  of  wasted  aattmm  wootla  aliall  float  around  thine 
head, 
The  hlooms  of  dewy  Spring  shall  gleam  beneath  thy  feet : 
Bui  thj  soul  or  this  world  must  fade  La  the  frost  that  binds  the 

dead, 
Ere  midnight*d  frown  and  momingf s  smile,  ere  thou  and  peace  may 

How  far  the  character  which  we  attribute  to  melo- 
dies, rhythms,  and  metres,  is  due  to  tlie  ease  of  their 
own  movement,  and  how  far  to  the  association  of 
these  movementi*  with  other  objects  of  enjuyment, 
18  a  question  difficult  to  disentangle,  but  may  per- 
haps receive  some  light  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  reflective  elements  in  aesthetic  emotion. 

6,  The  harmony  of  a  pie*ce  of  music  presents  a 
far  more  complicated  aspect  than  its  melody.  The 
harmony  goes  throughout  its  melody  and  gives  it 
its  character  from  bogiuning  to  end,  so  that  the  two 
are  inseparable  ajid  produce  but  one  complex  effect. 
In  fact  there  is  harmony  between  the  notes  of  each 
chord  simultaneously  struck,  and  there  is  harmony 
between  successive  chords  at  various  distances  from 
each  other,  and  notably  between  the  firf^t  and  last 
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chords  of  the  whole  piece.  The  latter  kind  of  har- 
mony depends  obvionslj^  on  representation.  One 
chord  or  one  note  prepares  another  ;  discords  must 
be  resolved,  that  is,  must  lead  up  to  concords  j  the 
whole  piece  is  thus  an  evolution  of  harmonised  souAds 


according  to  organic  laws  of  gro\\i:h.      These  two 


kinds  of  harmony  may  be  called  the  harmony  of 
simultaneously  heard  sounds  and  the  harmony  of 
melody  or  movement.  Besides  these  there  are  those 
two  kinds  of  harmony  which  have  been  already  dis- 
tinguished in  §  11,  as  the  harmony  of  pitch  and  the 
harmony  of  colour.  Every  note  in  our  musical  in- 
struments is  a  coloured  note,  A  chord  is  a  harmony 
of  colours,  as  a  single  coloured  note  is  a  harmony  of 
pitches.  Modern  music,  which  like  modem  meta- 
physical philosophy  depends  upon  the  subjective  side 
of  phenomena  being  more  systematically  treated  and 
examined,  which  subjective  side  in  music  is  the  emo- 
tion expressed  peculiarly  by  colour  and  colour  har- 
mony in  soimd,  and  by  tone  of  voice  in  spoken  sound, 
— modern  music  is  distinguished  by  taking  as  its 
fundamental  principle  the  harmony  of  colours  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mere  harmony  of  pitches.  The 
chord  not  the  note  is  the  unit,  the  individual,  in  its 
republic  of  sound.  And  this  greater  complexity  and 
fulness  of  the  unit  is  itself  sufficient  to  give  prepon- 
derance to  colour  harmony ;  since  every  added  note 
increases  it,  while  simple  harmony  or  harmony  of 
pitch  is  already  at  its  maximum.  Its  laws  once 
ascertained  and  applied,  no  increase  of  this  harmony 
or  of  pleasure  from  it  is  possible  ;  they  become  nega- 
tive laws,  limits,  within  or  in  obedience  to  which 
new  coml>inations  of  sound  may  give  new  pleasure ; 
a  new  ])Icasure  which  must  arise  from  the  melting 
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together  of  concordant  coloured  sounds,  just  as  the 
colour  of  a  single  note  arises  from  the  melting  to- 
gether of  the  harmonics  with  the  ground  tone.  The 
combination  of  these  chords  themselves,  their  simul- 
taneous execution  whether  on  one  or  several  instru- 
ments, or  by  voices  in  part- singing,  gives  the  final 
extension  to  the  principle  of  coloiu'  harmony.  The 
chief  pleasure  and  interest  in  music  no  longer  lies 
in  the  melody  alone,  upon  which  it  was  necessarily 
thrown  back  when  the  simultaneous  harmonies  were 
meagre  in  colour ;  but  the  rich  combinations  of 
colour  harmony  take  at  least  an  equal  place  with 
it,  serving  as  they  do  for  the  expression  of  strong 
and  yet  subtil  emotion,  as  well  as  delighting  the 
sense  with  fulness  of  harmonious  sound. 

7.  The  entire  framework,  then,  of  the  iiesthetic 
emotion  or  sense  of  beauty  in  music  consists  of  a 
series  of  combined  and  analysablc  sounds,  in  which 
we  may  distinguish,  first,  the  movement  or  melody, 
to  which  belong  the  intensity  and  the  time  measure- 
ment ;  secondly,  the  harmony  in  both  its  modes 
simultaneous  and  successive,  in  each  of  which  it  is 
a  harmony  of  coloured  sounds,  and  as  such  is  again 
analysable  into  a  harmony  of  pitches.  The  organic 
arrangement  of  these  elements  by  the  musical  com- 
poser, the  composition  or  structure  of  a  piece  of 
music^  is  its  objective  beauty,  the  representational 
and  partly  presentative  framework  of  the  lesthetic 
emotion  which  we  experience  in  hearing  it  played 
or  sung.  The  reflective  emotions  which  are  com- 
bined with  this  framework  and  with  its  assthetic  emo- 
tion constitute  the  poetry  of  music.  These  must  be 
reserved  for  the  Part  which  treats  of  the  reflective 
emotions.     The  harmony  of  colour  and  of  chords, 
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and  the  combination  of  this  kind  of  harmony  with 
melody,  is  that  in  which  these  reflective  emotions 
arise. 

8.  Music  IB  not  an  imitative  art.  Its  sounds 
imitate  nothing ;  for^  if  you  say  that  they  imitate 
the  sounds  of  the  human  voice,  this  is  not  imita- 
tion but  repetition  of  sound  ;  singing  is  itself  music. 
Speech  may  in  some  cases  be  imitative,  as  for  in- 
stance in  onomatopoeic  names;  but  usually  it  is  not 
imitative  but  simply  designative,  the  sound  being, 
at  present  at  least,  whatever  it  may  have  been  in 
the  origin  of  language,  arbitrarily  attached  to  the 
representation  of  the  thing.  Music  then  is  not  imi- 
tative. Painting,  on  the  other  hand,  really  imitates 
objects  which  differ  from  it  in  the  nature  of  the 
space  they  occupy ;  a  surface  ts  made  to  resemble  a 
solid ;  and  the  correctness  of  the  imitation  is  often 
a  great  part  of  the  a3Sthetic  pleasure.  In  painting 
you  have  a  language  ^dth  a  meaning,  the  meaning 
tying  in  the  representations  of  the  object  imitated, 
or  called  up  by  means  of  the  picture,  A  piece  of 
music  on  the  contrary  is  the  thing  itself,  contains 
its  own  meaning;  the  succession  and  combination  of 
its  notes  are  picture  and  thmg  pictured  in  one;  there 
are  no  imoges  behind  them;  they  are  the  framework 
of  the  emotion  and  itn  only  framework.  Bearhig 
this  fimdamental  difllarence  in  mind,  let  us  turn  to 
the  examination  of  objects  of  sight.  Since  they  in- 
clude representation  by  requiring  time  to  perceive 
them  in  all  their  parts,  we  shall  find  in  them  the 
two  modes  statical  and  dynamical,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  music.  But  in  objects  of  sight  it  is  the  statical 
element  which  is  first  offered  to  us;  not  the  dyna- 
mical,  as  in   hearing,    where   we    have   to   isolate  a 
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portion  of  the  movement  from  the  rest,  as  an  air,  a 
piece  of  eight  bars,  a  verse,  a  foot,  in  order  to  treat 
it  statically  at  all.  In  objects  of  sight  we  see  the 
representations  at  rest;  in  natural  objects  they  move 
of  themselves,  in  works  of  art  the  movement  is  im- 
plied and  inferred ;  this  is  what  is  technically  called 
the  *'  motive''  of  the  picture  or  statue,  namely,  the 
point  or  incident  in  it  which  determines  the  action. 
The  past  and  the  future  of  the  visible  object  is  al- 
ways present  to  the  thought  of  the  spectator.  In 
works  of  architecture  this  element  is  wanting;  they 
have  no  movement  except  such  as  we  import  into 
them  by  imagining  arches  as  springing,  spires  as 
shooting  upward,  and  so  forth.  Their  life  is  to  stand 
at  rest,  in  contrast  with  the  living  beings  which  sur- 
round them ;  and  this  kind  of  permanency  is  shared 
with  them  by  other  works  of  art*  It  laay  be  re- 
marked too  that  architecture  is  not  an  imitative  art, 
differing  therein  from  painting  and  resembling  music* 
Sculpture  must  be  regarded  as  imitative,  though  in 
a  &r  less  degree  than  painting.     It  has  a  beauty  of 

I  its  own^  which  allies  it  to  architecture  and  allows  us 
to  take  pleasure  in  statues  treated  stifll}'  and  non- 
reaUstically,  either  as  accompaniments  to  architec- 
ture or  as  standing  alone.  Its  being  actually  in 
three  dimensions,  a  solid  capable  of  standing  alone, 
makes  a  statue  truly  less  imitative  instead  of  more, 
as  we  might  at  first  expect  from  its  being  thus  more 
similar  to  the  objects  which  it  imitates.  It  acquires 
an  inde|>endence,  some  of  the  independence  of  music 
and  architecture,  and  disdains  to  serve  merely  as  a 

l-language  with  a  meaning  behind  it.  Hence  the  re- 
pugnance excited  by  statues  which  are  coloured  so 

las  to  imitate  the  figures  of  real  life.     The  slightest 
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tinge  of  colour,  purposely  mtroduced,  upon  a  statue 
makes  it  to  some  extent  produce  the  effect  of  a  beau- 
tiful toy ;  and  the  more  bo,  the  more  completely  it  is 
coloured. 

g.  The  movements  of  living  beings  are  what  an- 
swer to  melody  in  music.  These  combine  pleasure 
of  enjoyment  with  pleasure  of  admiration,  the  former 
arising  from  ease  and  uninterrupted  facility  or  power 
overcoming  obstacles  with  little  eff^ort,  the  latter 
from  proportion  and  beauty  of  shape  preserved  in 
the  successive  forms  assumed  in  the  movement. 
Dances  are  one  of  the  chief  modes  in  which  these 
two  pleasures  are  combined.  But  in  pictures  and 
Bt^tues  which  do  not  move  it  is  a  chief  point  of 
excellence  that  the  movements  antecedent  and  sub- 
sequent which  are  implied,  and  between  which  the 
moment  given  in  the  picture  or  statue  stands,  should 
be  such  as  to  be  easy  and  natural  consequences  of 
that  moment.  In  this  respect,  the  aesthetic  emotion 
of  beauty  in  painting  and  sculpture  passes  over  into 
one  which  is  an  inifigination  as  well  as  a  direct  emo- 
tion»  I  conclude  these  remarks  by  repeating,  that 
the  aBsthctic  emotions,  whether  arising  in  sifjhts  or 
sounds,  are  carried  up  into  reflection  and  combined 
Avith  the  reflective  emotions,  which  constitute  their 
poetr}\  They  begin  in  the  sensations  of  sight  and 
hearing ;  then  in  direct  representation  they  receive 
their  emotional  character  as  aesthetic  emotions;  and 
finally  in  combination  with  reflective  emotions,  sucli 
as  love,  revenge,  pride,  pity,  and  so  on,  they  become 
the  basis  of  poetry  in  all  its  kinds. 

§  19»  I,  We  noAV  come  to  emotions  which  include 
a  comparison  between  the  objects  in  their  frame- 
work.    When  one  of  these  objects  is  com]mratively 
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new  to  11B,  or  if  a  presentation  entirely  new,  and  at       ?!^'\/" 

the  same  time  unlike  what  we  have  seen  before,  the  partviu, 

two  objects  toofether  are  the  framework  of  the  emo-  „  §  J**- 

tion  of  Surprise.     When  this  unlikeness  continues,  ^n'^itig  from 

lit-  '•!•  Ti  1  •         eampftrisoo. 

so  that  both  objects  ara  tamiuar  but  unuke,  there  is 
Wonder.  Astonishment  is  a  great  degree  or  in  ten* 
sity  of  surprise.  When  the  new  and  unlike  object 
is  of  such  a  kind  in  some  of  its  features  us  to  excite 
grief  or  aversion,  there  is  Dread  or  Terror,  When 
it  is  such  as  to  excite  joy  or  fondness,  it  is  the  object 
of  Mirth,  or  joyful  surprise,  and  to  tliis  belongs  the 
phenomenon  of  laughuig  for  joy.  The  comparison 
of  new  and  old,  famihar  and  unfamiliar,  is  the  basis 
of  the  character  of  all  these  objects,  and  of  the 
emotions  which  they  are  said  to  excite.  When  the 
two  objects  ai'c  ftuniliar  and  old  but  incongruous  in 
juxtaposition,  being  at  the  same  time  not  such  as  to 
excite  dread,  there  arises  the  simply  laughable,  the 
comic,  or  absurd.  But  of  this  incongruity  there  are 
two  kinds ;  either  the  incongruity  lies  in  the  frame- 
work, the  formal  relations  of  the  two  objects  which 
are  brought  forcibly  together  by  some  one  or  more 
points  of  relation  in  which  they  are  congruous  or 
by  extraneous  causes,  or  it  lies  in  their  emotional 
clement,  the  one  being  an  object  of  admiration,  es- 
teem, or  fondness,  the  other  of  the  reverse.  In  the 
former  case,  the  contrast  of  thought  or  conception, 
there  arises  the  sense  of  the  witty ;  in  the  latter,  the 
contrast  of  emotion,  there  arises  the  sense  of  the 
humorous.  The  interest  of  wit  lies  solely  in  the  in- 
tellectual incongruity  of  the  congruous,  or  congruity 
of  the  incongruous,  that  is,  in  a  play  of  intellect. 
The  interest  of  humour  lies  in  the  incongruity  of 
the  emotions,  serious  feelings   with  gay,  important 
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with  trifling  emotions,  which 
under  one  intellectual  conception  or  image.  But 
wit  and  humour  and  their  subdivisions  must  be  re- 
served for  treatment  under  the  imaginative  division 
of  the  direct  emotions ;  for  it  is  as  actions,  or  when 
purposely  invented  or  created,  that  their  nature  is 
best  seen;  when  the  desu'e  for  them  prompts  the 
imagination  to  pursue  them.  As  passions  or  desires, 
wit  and  humour,  the  foundations  of  which  have  been 
now  described,  pass  over  into  imaginative  emotions. 
To  return  now  to  surprise  or  wonder,  their  common 
source. 

2.  Wonder  is  an  emotion  arising  in  contrast  or 
dissimilarity  of  the  familiar  with  the  unfamiliar.  This 
is  an  uneasy  emotion ;  there  arises  then  in  it  a  desire 
to  bring  the  two  dissimilar  objects  into  agreement; 
ease  or  the  absence  of  eflFort  in  holding  the  two  ob- 
jects together  in  the  mind  is  the  motive,  or  thing 
desired,  and  is  thus  the  foundation  of  the  logical  law 
of  Parcimony,  '*  frustra  fit  per  plura  quod  fieri  potest 
per  pauciora/'  a  law  for  Conation.  The  desire  to 
assimilate  the  dissimilar,  to  equate  the  unequal,  to 
measure  the  disproportioned,  is  the  desire  or  passion 
which  arises  in  the  emotion  of  wonder ;  an  inteUectual 
desire,  as  tlie  emotion  is  intellectual,  an  emotion  of 
comparison.  For  it  is  not  the  particular  feeling  or 
emotion  pervading  each  of  the  dissimilar  objects 
which  is  ground  or  object  of  wonder  or  of  its  desire, 
but  merely  the  fact  of  their  dissimilarity  or  contrast. 
Anything  or  everything  may  be  the  object  of  won- 
der and  of  the  desire  for  removing  it ;  the  desire  and 
the  emotion  are  general,  universal,  in  reference  to  all 
objects  whatever.  The  desire  therefore  is  intellec- 
tual and  general,  a  desire  for  knowledge.     Hence  the 
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truth  of  Aristotle's  well  known  remark,  that  wonder 
is  the  parent  of  philosophy.  There  is  in  English  no 
single  good  name  for  the  desire  of  knowledge ;  for  if 
we  call  it  curiosity  or  inquisitiveness  we  are  describing 
it  by  its  results,  characterising  it  by  what  it  appears  to 
be  in  contrast  to  something  else,  not  defining  it.  The 
whole  of  purely  intellectual  activit}',  of  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  rests  not  upon  the  desire 
to  know  much  or  to  know  more  than  at  present,  for 
we  easily  acquiesce  in  a  limit  to  our  knowledge*  once 
ascertained  to  be  irremovable,  but  upon  the  desire 
to  remove  an  incongruity  or  dissimilarity  in  things 
which  we  already  know  or  suspect  to  exist.  Hence 
springs  the  a  priori  certainty  of  the  axiom  in  Kant, 
In  natura  non  datur  saltus,  non  datur  hiatus  ;  to 
which  he  adds  also — non  datur  casus,  non  datur  fa- 
turn.  That  is  to  say,  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  their 
continuance,  but  must  endeavour  to  fill  up  the  gap. 
The  name  I  would  propose  instead  of  curiosity  is 
logical  instinct. 

J*  But  although  wonder  is  itself  uneasy  and  re- 
quires remo\ing  by  the  completion  of  knowledge,  the 
whole  activity,  of  which  it  is  the  first  step,  is  not 
painfiil  but  pleasurable ;  the  want  and  its  satisfaction 
together  are  an  activity  which  is  a  natural  need,  and 
the  absence  of  which  is  painful.  This  absence  of  the 
activity  of  wonder,  logical  instinct,  and  knowledge,  is 
one  branch  of  the  feeling  of  Ennui;  the  other  branch 
h  the  absence  of  emotional  activity.  In  the  first 
branch  there  is  a  craving  for  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  intellect,  which  requires  its  natural  food  and  sti- 
mulus. If  wonder  is  the  parent  of  philosophy,  ennui 
is  the  parent  of  wonder,  in  the  sense  of  being  the 
appetite  or  hunger  for  intellectual  activity,  as  it  is 
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Book  I.       also  foF  emotionaL     ( See  the  remarks  in  A 
Comte's  Pol  Pos.  VoL  i,  Ch.  iii.  p.  686.) 

4,  Before  leaving  this  group  of  emotions  I  must 
mention  one  peculiar  feeling,  which  seems  to  belong 
to  it,  and  to  be  a  particular  mode  of  dread  or  terror, 
but  for  which  I  confess  I  ara  at  a  loss  to  assign  a 
representational  framework.  Perhaps  the  very  cir- 
cumstance that  there  is  no  framework  at  hand  m  the 
feeling  may  be  partly  itself  a  constituent  of  its  cha- 
racter, I  mean  to  speak  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  awe 
or  dread  which  makes  the  night- fears  of  children, 
and  at  times  of  older  people  also;  which  seems  to  be 
the  same  with  the  feeling,  often  sudden  and  marked 
in  the  moment  of  its  arising,  inspu'ed  by  lonely  moun- 
tain tops,  or  monuments  of  human  agency  m  long 
deserted  places,  or  by  caverns  or  woods  when  we 
visit  them  alone.  There  is  perhaps  no  better  name 
for  this  feeling  than  Eeriness.  It  would  seem  that 
animals  are  not  exempt  from  it ;  that  children  suffer 
most  from  it;  and  that  the  unoccupied  nmid  is  most 
liable  to  it.  If  it  should  he  thought,  as  is  not  un- 
likely, that  it  is  a  feeling  or  consciousness  of  the  pre- 
sence of  one  s  self  mthout  this  consciousness  being 
represeiited  in  a  distinct  shape,  it  would  then  be  the 
emotion  attending  the  first  dawning  of  reflection  or 
self-consciousness*  It  must  be  held  too  that  men  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  civilisation  are  the  most  subject 
to  it,  and  feel  it  the  most  frequently  and  the  most 
strongly,  and  on  the  incitement  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  objects  ;  that  it  is  in  fact  the  main  ingredient 
in  what  is  to  them  religion,  but  which  we  are  apt  to 
call  superstition.  And  this  view  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  circumstance  that  religious  feeling  is 
the  sj^ecial  antidote  to  the  pain  of  eeriness,  as  many 
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understanding  mother  no  doubt  instructs  her  chil- 
dren; an  antidote  which  combats  the  shadowy  terror 
with  weapons  more  subtil  and  penetrating  than  its 
owi\^  namely^  with  the  sense  of  repose  beneath  the 
protection  of  Ahiiighty  God,  from  whom  no  secrets 
are  hid. 

§  20,  I.  In  all  the  emotions  hitherto  examined 
there  has  been  involved  only  the  representation  of 
objects  as  they  have  been  actually  presented ;  for  in 
sjieaking  of  music  and  painthig  we  have  considered 
them  from  the  spectator's  not  the  composer's  pohit 
of  view ;  memory  alone  has  been  employed.  But 
when  new  combinations  of  objects  are  introduced  by 
redintegration,  that  is,  old  objects  broken  up  and 
their  fragments  recorablned  in  other  shapes,  this  is 
to  introduce  new  objects;   and  this  kind  of redinte- 

Lgration^  whether  it  is  six>ntaneous  or  voluntary,  is 
imagination.  First,  objects  of  aversion  or  gi'ief  re- 
presented as  future,  or  as  likely  to  become  presenta- 
tions again,  are  objects  of  Fear,  The  representation 
of  them  as  future  is  imaginative,  since  the  remem- 
bered object  is  thereby  represented  in  a  new  com-- 
bination ;  an  evil  is  imagined,  the  same  with  the  old 
in  point  of  content,  but  diiferent  from  it  in  the  circum- 
stances which  introduce  and  follow  it.  The  simple 
consideration  of  happening  in  the  future  makes  the 
representation  imaginative.  This  is  the  simplest  case; 
but  the  content  of  the  future  evil  may  also  be  repre- 

Ificnted  as  slightly  different  from  before;  this  is  an 
additional  imaginative  change.  In  the  same  way  ob- 
jects of  joy  or  of  fondness,  represented  as  future,  are 
imagined,  and  then  become  objetcts  of  Hope.  It  is 
|)lain  that  all  the  differences  which  attach  to  the  ob- 
jects and  emotions  of  grief,  joy,  aversion,  and  fond- 
VOL.  u  M 
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ness,  will  attach  also  to  fear  and  hope ;  and  this  wf 
l)e  the  case  also  when  they  are  carried  over  into 
reflection,  or  when  personal  or  reflective  emotions 
are  their  objects.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  emotions 
of  hope  and  fear  refer  indifferently  to  the  historical 
past  and  the  historical  future  ;  it  is  in  the  order  of 
cognition  that  they  refer  only  to  the  future.  We  say, 
for  instance,  that  we  hope  or  fear  that  a  thing  has 
happened  when  we  know  that  the  event  has  already 
decided  one  way  or  the  other.  The  emotions  refer 
only  to  the  state  of  our  knowledge  and  feeling  about 
objects,  not  to  the  state  those  objects  are  really  in 
did  we  know  it.  Yet  the  general  knowledge  that 
the  event  has  been  decided,  though  Ave  do  not  know 
m  what  way,  is  not  without  effect  upon  the  emotions 
of  hope  and  fear,  since  it  modifies  the  frameworks  of 
those  emotions.  Its  effect  is  to  lessen  the  agitation 
of  doubt  as  to  the  causes  which  tend  to  produce  either 
result,  and  to  fix  the  thoughts  upon  the  consequencee 
first  of  one  result,  then  of  the  otlier,  and  so  to  brace 
the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  either  alternative, 

2,  The  representation  or  imagination  of  the  future 
in  hope  and  fear  brings  into  emotion  a  new  element, 
that  of  certainty  or  uncertainty.  The  certainty  of 
anything  happening  is  a  feeling  which  depends  on 
the  strength  of  the  association  connecting  it  with  the 
rest  of  the  firamework,  whether  the  Mnks  or  steps  in 
association  are  few  or  many;  and  the  strength  of  the 
association  depends  in  many  cases  on  actutd  know- 
ledge and  reasoning.  If  it  is  a  mere  feehng  without 
good  grounds,  the  association  is  precarious;  and  the 
grounds  may  vary  in  quality.  In  itself,  however, 
certainty  is  a  feeling,  a  feeling  of  connection  between 
two  objects  of  representation ;  and  this  feeling  of  cer- 
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tainty  has  many  degrees^  from  perfect  certainty,  if 
the  connection  is  indissoluble,  to  mere  suspicion  if 
the  connection  is  feeble  or  Uuctuatinof.  The  other 
element  in  hope  and  fear  is  the  pleasure  or  pain,  of 
all  kinds,  of  the  objects  feared  or  hoped  for  ;  and 
this  differs  both  in  kind  and  in  degree  of  intensity. 
These  two  elements  ai'e  the  whole  of  hope  and  of 
fear  taken  generally;  for  in  so  doing  we  abstract 
from  the  particular  objects,  with  their  particular  plea- 
sures and  pains,  which  may  be  feared  or  hoped  for, 
and  retain  the  feature  of  pleasure  and  pain  which  is 
common  to  all;  the  object  of  every  hope  being  plea- 
sureable,  of  every  fear  painful.  Now  these  two  ele- 
ments^ that  of  certainty  or  uncertainty  and  that  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  supply  each  other *s  place  and  each 
other's  deficiency,  in  all  cases  where  action  is  taken 
upon  the  emotions  of  hope  or  fear.  ^^  A  bird  bi  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush'*  expresses  this  rela- 
tion of  the  two  elements.  Between  two  courses  of 
action,  of  which  one  offers  a  small  but  certain,  the 
other  a  great  but  uncertain,  enjoyment,  the  choice 
will  fix  upon  that  the  elements  of  which  taken  to- 
gether outbalance  the  elements  of  the  other  taken 
together.  The  balance  is  struck  by  the  vividness  of 
the  feeling ;  there  are  no  means  of  accurate  measure- 
ment of  either  element  separately ;  the  fact  of  choice 
alone  decides  which  is  the  weightiest.  Yet  the  two 
elements  can  be  accurately  measured  against  each 
other,  a»  is  done  in  betting.  You  can  measure  the 
degree  of  certiiinty  by  the  sum  of  money  a  man  is 
willing  to  pay  if  his  opmion  is  wrong;  because,  the 
more  certain  he  feels,  the  more  money  he  will  stake 
upon  his  opinion.  In  this  case  the  motive  to  stake 
the  money  must  come  from  elsewhere;   since  there 
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is  otherwise  no  reason  for  his  comparing  the  amount 
of  pleasure  he  will  lose  with  the  degree  of  his  cer- 
tainty ;  his  wish  to  enforce  his  opinion  on  others,  or 
to  convince  them  of  his  o^vn  conviction,  is  here  the 
motive  of  his  bet ;  this  wish  being  supposed  fixed, 
the  certainty  is  measured  by  the  sum  he  will  stake. 
There  is  another  kind  of  betting,  ui  which  the  money 
to  be  won  or  lost  is  itself  the  motive,  as  on  the  turf; 
here  the  degree  of  certainty  is  measured  directly  by 
the  odds  given  and  taken ;  the  greater  the  chance  in 
favour  of  any  horse  winning,  the  liigher  will  be  the 
sum  which  his  backers  undertake  to  pay  if  he  loses, 
the  smaller  that  which  they  will  receive  if  he  wins; 
and  conversely,  the  less  the  probability  of  his  win- 
ning, the  higher  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  his  backers. 
The  greater  certaint}^  is  compensated  by  the  less  ad- 
vantage, the  greater  advantage  by  the  less  certainty. 
Yet  in  all  these  cases  there  is  always  the  unknown 
element  of  the  character  of  the  person ;  the  measure- 
ment is  only  valid  for  one  individual  and  shows  only 
the  comparative  strength  of  the  two  feelings  in  his 
mind ;  but  a  certain  degree  of  8imilarit\^  there  must 
be  in  the  estimate  formed  by  all  who  make  bets,  and 
the  degrees  of  certainty  admit  of  estimation  by  Qvi- 
dence  open  to  all. — The  same  balance  between  the 
certainty  and  the  importance  of  the  feelings  in  the 
mind  of  the  man  who  has  to  act  upon  them  is  shown 
in  judicial  verdicts.  A  jury  always  requires  more 
stringent  evidence  to  convict  a  man  of  a  crime  where 
the  penalty  is  death,  than  where  there  is  a  minor 
otteuce  and  a  smaller  punishment.  The  verdict  in- 
flicts tlie  greater  or  the  less  pain;  the  juryman  there- 
fore requires  it  to  be  balanced  in  his  mind  by  greater 
certainty  in  the  one  case,  by  less  in  the  other. 


3.  The  choice  of  action  always  depends  upon  the 
balance  of  these  two  elements  in  combination,  upon 
their  total  in  one  case  outweisjhincr  their  total  in  an- 
other  case ;  but  reasoning,  or  action  which  is  reasoning 
alone,  has  to  do  only  with  the  element  of  certainty, 
and  in  this  to  consider  the  validity  of  the  reasons  on 
which  associations  depend,  ai^urt  from  the  apparent 
certainty  or  strength  of  the  resulting  association  it- 
self, and  apart  from  the  importance  or  intensity  of 
the  feeling  m  the  objects  compared;  and  thus  it  sup- 
plies the  premises  of  which  choice  or  action  is  the 
conclusion.  For  all  action,  choice,  feeling,  or  desire, 
may  be  represented  in  an  mtellectual  form,  m  the 
form  of  a  proposition.  One  object  in  representation, 
with  the  emotion  belonging  to  it,  may  be  affirmed 
or  denied  of  another  object  with  its  emotion;  for 
every  emotion  has  its  framework  or  object  in  repre- 
sentation, and  these  objects  are  connected  together 
in  trains  of  association  or  rediute<]:ration*  Desire  is 
aflSrraation  that  an  object  makes  part  of  our  trains 
of  association,  asserts  that  it  belongs  to  our  con- 
sciousness; dislike  or  repulsion  of  an  object  is  nega- 
tion of  it,  or  denying  that  it  is  part  of  oiur  train, 
"Eirri  y  Wig  h  havottt  Kctrdipaais  xat  axo^a^i?,  tout  if 
igi^u  liof^ig  xat  pvyfj.  End,  Eth.  v.  2*  Desire  or  re- 
pulsion of  an  object  is  therefore  afErmation  or  denial 
of  its  presence  hi  consciousness,  as  part  of  our  con- 
sciousness or  world ;  affirmation  or  denial  of  its  ex- 
istence generally;  as  opposed  to  affirming  or  denying 
one  object  of  another,  both  being  existent  or  objects 
of  consciousness.  It  is  true  that  this  denial  in  re- 
pulsion does  not  remove  from  consciousness  or  from 
existence  altogether,  i,  e,  does  not  annihilate,  the 
thing  denied ;    that  this  affirmatiun   in   desire  does 
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not  produce  or  create  the  thing  affirmed;  any  more 
than  affirmation  or  denial  properly  so  called,  affirm- 
ing or  denying  one  thing  of  another  in  consciousness, 
or  predication  as  commonly  understood,  imports  into 
or  removes  from  existence  or  consciousness  the  things 
affirmed  or  denied  of  other  things.  But  the  effect 
is  to  distinguish  two  worlds,  two  conscitjusnesses,  an 
Ego  and  a  True  Ego  as  I  have  called  it  in  "  Time 
and  Space*'  §  64.  •  All  that  is  desired  is  affirmed  to 
belong,  all  that  is  repelled  is  denied  to  belong,  to 
the  True  Ego,  or  the  man  as  he  wishes  to  be ;  it  is 
the  distinction  between  Seyn  generally  and  that  part 
of  Sc}Ti  which  is  SoUen,  And  it  is  precisely  the 
same  with  ordinary  predication,  namely,  that  it 
makes  two  great  categories  of  truths  ;  all  positive, 
affirmative,  propositions  fall  on  one  side,  all  negative 
propositions  fall  on  the  other.  All  real  knowledge 
consists  in  or  is  expressed  by  affirmative  proposi- 
tions ;  negative  propositions  serve  to  give  distinct- 
ness to  these;  they  are  the  record  of  errors;  but 
truth  itself  is  entirely  affirmative. 

4.  In  desire  and  repulsion,  then,  is  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  thought  or  conception  of  the  End  of 
man,  of  a  limitation  of  a  portion  of  the  field  of  his 
objects  or  states  of  consciousness  from  the  rest,  as 
good  and  as  true;  good  because  they  are  desired, 
true  because  they  are  affirmed  of  himself,  which  af- 
firmation distinguishes  his  true  self.  Yet  this  is  but 
the  .groundwork  of  which  the  reflective  modes  of  de- 
sire and  repulsion  are  the  completion.  For  it  is  only 
in  reflection  that  the  man  attains  for  himself  the  in- 
sight that  his  desire  and  repulsion  have  this  force, 
and  consequently  only  in  reflection  that  he  can  judge, 
criticise,  and  correct  them.     It  is  proper  however  to 
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give  their  significance  here,  where  they  have  their 
origin,  in  the  direct  emotions  of  hope  and  fear;  for 
at  this  pobit  we  are  ut  the  very  springs  of  action, 
and  it  is  here  if  at  all  that  action  can  be  properly 
analysed.  Every  state  of  consciousness  consists  of 
a  formal  and  a  material  element ;  every  emotion 
consists  of  a  representational  framework  and  its  per- 
vjidin^  emotion ;  every  desire  contains  the  feeling  of 

^  some  degree  of  certainty  in  addition  to  the  emotion ; 

I  and  the  total  of  these  two  elements,  when  bahuiced 
against  the   same   two   elements  in  another  desire, 

I  determines  the  choice  of  the  one  desire,  or  desired 
objects,  as  a  thing  to  be  done  or  jx>ssessed  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  other.      Every  step  just  described  is  a 

[cognition  as  well  as  a  feeling;  it  is  a  cognition  in 
virtue  of  it«  formal  element  and  its  representational 
framework ;  and  the  connection  between  reiiresenta- 
tions  is  cognition,  and  capable  of  expression  in  pro- 
positions. Desire,  choice,  volition,  repulsion,  are 
expresned  in  propositions  tlie  terms  of  which,  their 
subject  and  predicate,  Ue  respectively  in  conscious- 
ness on  one  side  and  the  objects  of  consciousness  on 
the  other;  the  predicates  of  the  affirmative  propo- 
i»itlotui  are  taken  up  into  consciousness,  those  of  the 
negative  are  excluded,  and  thus  form  severaUy  two 
modes  or  domains  of  consciousness,  the  True  Ego 
and  its  opposite.  Again,  all  action  is  included  and 
described  in  this  analyt>is ;  there  is  nothing  left  out- 
mde  for  action  to  be;  there  is  no  residuary  Ding- 
an-sich  of  action  ;  form  and  matter,  thought  and 
feelijig,  representation  and  emotion,  constitute  the 
whole  of  existence  and  of  consciousness.  It  is  action 
itsell'  which  is  thus  aualysed.  When  in  consequence 
of  a  desire  I  act,  what  iiap[*en8  is,  that  a  presentation 
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or  a  new  representation  follows  upon  the  representa- 
tion which  is  desire;  "following'^  however  is  juxta- 
position in  time.     This  sequence  is  action,  and  the 
action  is  capable  of  exhaustive  analysis  into  form  and 
matter,  thought  and  feeling;  and  the  different  modes 
of  these,  whether  separately  or  in  combination,  are 
different  modes  of  action,  such  as,  for  instance,  rea- 
soning,  voUtion,  muscular  movement  for  a  purpose,    ■ 
attention.      Again,    I  may   act   blindly   or   without 
choice,  without  any  balancing  of  desires  against  each 
other;  this  is  spontaneous  action,  as  opposed  to  volun- 
tary, a  mere  continuation  of  the  chain  of  states  of 
consciousness;  and  this  spontaneous  action  is  obvi- 
ously  capable   of  analysis   into  the  same  elements, 
with  the  exception  of  those  constituting  choice  and 
comparison.     Regarded  as  a  cognitive  movement  ex- 
pressed by  a  proposition^  action,  whether  spontaneous 
or  voluntary,  is  affirmative  between  objects  the  terms 
of  which,  their  subject  and  predicate,  lie  where  those  ^ 
of  desire  lie,  namely,  hi  consciousness  already  exist-  ^ 
ing  on  the  one  side  and  in  possible  objects  of  con- 
sciousness on  the  other.     The  action  adds  one  more 
state  of  consciousness  to  those  already  belonging  to  fl 
it ;  it  is  an  added  moment  of  conscious  life ;  what  it  ™ 
omits  to  do  or  to  think  or  to  feel  it  excludes,  and 
thereby  impliedly  denies.     All  action  is  affirmation       , 
of  a  new  object  belonging  to  the  Ego;  whether  or  fl 
not  to  the  True  Ego  can  only  be  determined  by  re- 
flective action  afterwards.     There  is  then  no  oppo*  ^ 
site  to  action  taken  simply,  as  repulsion  is  opposite  fl 
to  desire;  the  opposite  of  action  is  omission;  hence 
the  only  implied  character  of  its  negative.     Its  ne-  H 
gations,  being  mere  omissions,  are  all  non-existent.  ^ 
Spontaneous  action  is  the  forward  movement  of  con- 
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iotisness  simply,  voluntary  action  its  forward  move- 
ment on  one  road  chosen  out  of  several, 

5,  Some  degree  of  uncertainty  is  requisite  to 
hope  and  fear ;  when  ima^nation  is  exercised  on 
past  events  which  have  been  pleasureable  or  pain- 
fill,  but  of  which  we  know  not  only  that  they  have 
been,  but  also  how  they  have  been  decided,  the  re- 
sulting emotions  are  very  diiFerent.  For  instance, 
when  we  remember  the  past  as  it  has  actually  been, 
and  imagine  at  the  same  time  what  it  might  have 
been,  we  feel  either  grief,  joy,  aversion,  or  fondness, 
but  not  as  carried  up  into  either  hope  or  fear.  In 
the  known  past  these  feelings  become  the  counter- 
parts of  hope  and  fear  which  are  in  the  unknown 
past  or  in  the  future;  and  may  be  called  congratu- 
lation and  regret.  If  the  actual  past  remembered 
18  better  than  the  image  we  compare  it  with,  we 
congratulate  ourselves  and  rejoice ;  if  worse,  we  re- 
gret it.  The  pleiisures  and  pains  of  the  four  emo- 
tions, hope,  fear,  congratulation,  regret,  like  those  of 
the  four  which  they  have  combined  with  them,  joy, 
grief,  fondness,  aversion,  are  pleasures  and  pmns  of 
enjoyment  not  of  admiration.  Regret  and  congratu- 
lation have  also,  like  the  rest,  their  reflective  modes. 

§  21.  1.  It  remains  to  examine  that  group  of  emo- 
tions which  are  the  different  modes  of  wonder  and 
of  mirth  when  carried  up  into  imagination.  Mirth 
itself,  it  has  been  seen,  is  founded  on  wonder,  and 
therefore  includes  comparison.  When  comparison 
is  made  between  any  objects  for  the  mere  sake  of 
the  pleasure  of  comparing  them,  new  points  of  re- 
semblance and  ditterence  being  sought  for  in  them, 
or  when  a  new  representation  is  sought  in  order  to 
compare  it  with  an  old  one,  the  movement  of  thought 
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is  called  Fancy  ;  and  fancy  is  therefore  the  common 
parent  of  all  modes  of  imaginative  mirth.  The  plea- 
sure or  interest  of  timcy  lies  solely  in  itself,  and  it 
IS  in  this  respect  similar  to  poetry,  for  all  poetry  is 
"  dedicated  to  joy,"  and  has  no  purpose  beyond  itself, 
does  not  aim  at  proving  or  inculcating  anything,  but 
is  an  energy  or  i^ig  whose  end  is  in  itself  and  in  its 
own  movement.  This  circumstance  being  common 
to  fancy  and  poetry,  it  happens  that  the  best  in- 
stances of  fancy  will  be  found  in  poetry.  Fancy  has 
been  distinguished  from  poetical  imagination  by  both 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  ;  its  characteristics  are 
that  it  arbitrarily  connects  the  most  dissimilar  and 
disjoms  the  most  similar  images,  is  sportive,  discur- 
sive, inventive  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  intellectual 
in  respect  of  the  mode  of  its  passing  from  one  image 
to  another,  comparison  and  analogy  being  its  means* 
Its  purpose  is  not,  like  that  of  poetical  imagination, 
to  find  and  express  emotional  truth,  but,  under  the 
stimulus  of  any  emotion,  to  exercise  the  faculty  of 
comparison  of  images,  which  will  certainly  thus  be 
coloured  by  emotion,  but  will  not  be  its  adequate 
expression.  For  instance,  under  the  stimulus  of  love, 
Romeo  says  of  Juliet  at  her  window  at  night, 

**  Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  tke  lieaven, 
Having;  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyea 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return ;" 

a  fancy  which  shows  the  activity  and  the  kind  of  acti- 
vity of  Romeo's  mind,  but  does  not  express  his  real 
thought.     Again,  in  A  Midsummer- Night's  Dream, 

Lysandei\  How  now,  my  love  !  why  is  your  cheek  so  pale  t 
How  chance  the  roses  there  do  fade  so  fast ) 

Hermia.     Belike  for  want  of  tain,  which  I  could  well 
Botecm  them  from  the  tempest  uf  my  eyes. 
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Again,  under  the  stimulus  of  grief,  Arthur  to  Hu- 
bert in  King  John, 

"  Ah,  none  but  in  this  iron  would  do  it ! 
The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot. 
Approaching  near  these  eyes,  would  drink  my  tears, 
And  quench  his  fiery  indignation 
Even  in  the  matter  of  my  innocence ; 
Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust, 
But  for  containing  fire  to  hann  mine  eye." 

The  beauty  of  these  and  similar  passages  must  not 
mislead  us  to  set  them  down  as  instances  of  poeti- 
cal imagination.  The  emotion  under  which  they  are 
spoken  gives  them  interest.  But  it  is  one  thing  for 
words  to  be  prompted  by  emotion,  another  to  express 
and  describe  that  emotion  themselves.  Emotion 
prompts  utterances  of  all  kinds  ;  it  prompts,  as  will 
be  shown,  humour  and  irony  to  become  sarcasm  and 
invective ;  it  prompts  wit,  which  is  fancy  become 
antithetical.  The  intensity  of  the  feeling  stimulates 
the  activity  of  the  intellectual  or  comparing  powers, 
but  the  shapes  which  these  comparisons  assume  are 
modes  of  fancy  not  of  poetical  imagination.  Another 
form  of  jGsmcy  is  the  simile.  For  instance,  in  King 
John  again, 

Salisbury.  The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience, 
like  heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set : 
His  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  break. 

Personification  again  is  usually  a  mode  of  fancy,  for 
instance  in  Richard  III., 

"  Grim-visaged  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front.'* 

2.  Fancy,  then,  is  the  exercise  of  intellect  in 
comparing  images  when  there  is  no  other  motive  be- 
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sides  the  pleasure  in  the  comparison  itself;  although 
fotmded  on  some  interest  of  emotion  which  deter- 
mines the  general  kind  of  images  which  are  brought 
mto  the  comparison.  It  is  active  curiosity,  but  ac- 
tive in  invention  not  in  discovery,  or  rather  in  the  fl 
discovery  of  what  is  possible  to  thought  not  what  is 
true  in  fact.  It  creates  new  views  of  things  for  the 
pleasure  of  creating  them.  When  the  emotion  under  fl 
which  fancy  is  stimulated  is  mirth,  that  is,  when  the 
pleasure  of  creating  is  a  pleasure  m  the  ludicrous, 
the  fancy  becomes  wit.  Wit  is  that  kind  of  fancy 
which  consists  m  making  incongruities  apparent, 
and  this  is  done  by  bringing  them  into  juxtaposition 
under  one  image  connnon  to  both,  for  then  only  is 
there  apparent  incongruity  between  different  images 
when  they  are  in  some  respect  the  same  image,  or 
held  together  by  the  same  general  term.  Hence  all 
wit  is  antithetical ;  the  uniting  of  incongruities  which 
are  not  serious  but  matter  of  fancy.  But  the  promp- 
ter or  motive  of  wit  may  be,  like  that  of  fancy,  an 
emotion  of  some  sort ;  wit  is  then  applied  to  a  pur- 
I>ose  beyond  itself,  beyond  its  own  purpose  which  is 
laughter,  Tf\Tien  the  personal  defects,  misfortunes, 
or  faults  of  others  are  made  the  matter  of  wit,  this 
does  not  affect  its  character  as  mt,  but  adds  a  cha- 
racter of  quite  another  kind  to  it.  The  person  ridi- 
culed becomes  himself  the  joke  or  piece  of  wit  laughed 
at,  that  is,  he  is  the  object  which  holds  together  the 
incongruities  in  juxtaposition  ;  and  his  surjOTse  at 
finding  himself  so  exhibited  unexpectedly  is  an  addi- 
tional incongruity,  and  therefore  an  additional  sub- 
ject of  laughter.  The  famous  *^'  D«5ja*^  attributed  to 
Talleyrand  is  an  instance.  Wit  then  becomes  the 
vehicle  of  rcpai'tce,  abusCj  ridicule,  or  sarcasm  ;  but 
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by  itself  it  is,  like   fancy,  purely  intellectual  and 
stingless, 

3.  Instances  of  this  kind  of  wit  arc  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  as  they  are  also  the  most  popuhir, 
ha\ing  the  pungency  of  personality,  I  shall  however 
confine  myself  to  wit  proper.  The  best  mode  of 
discriminating  the  difterent  kinds  of  pure  wit  is  by 
reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  formal  element 
is  involved  in  it,  or  by  the  mode  of  its  logical  state- 
ment. Either  two  propositions  are  made,  the  latter 
of  which  annihilates  the  meaning  of  the  former  with- 
out in  terms  contradicting  it,  or  a  single  word  is 
shown  to  involve  contradictory  meanings.  In  the 
first  case  propositions  are  opposed  to  each  other,  in 
the  second  terms*  Instances  of  the  first  kind  are, 
''The  king  himself  has  followed  her, — When  she  has 
walked  before;''  and  ^' She  never  slumbered  in  her 
pew, — But  when  she  shut  her  eyes.'*  Another  in- 
stance is  the  Highgate  oath,  which  bound  you  never 
to  do  one  thing  when  you  could  do  something  better 
of  the  same  kind,  but  vrith  the  condition  '^  unless 
you  like  it  best."  So  also  Beatrice  in  Much  Ado 
1  about  Nothing,  ''  With  a  good  leg  and  a  good  foot, 
uncle,  and  money  enough  in  his  purse,  such  a  man 
would  win  any  woman  in  the  world,  if  'a  could  get 
her  goodwill;'*  Examples  of  the  latter  kind  are 
where  a  word  or  a  phrase  has  two  or  more  meanings, 
which  is  the  case  with  aU  metaphors.  Arguments 
as  well  as  bodies  may  ^^fall  to  the  ground;''  a  man 
may  be  '*lame''  in  his  excuses  as  well  as  in  his  legs. 
A  good  instance  of  this  use  of  metaphor  is  one  some- 
times attributed  to  a  distinguislied  Prelate.  Some  one 
at  a  public  meeting  was  urging  that  he  saw  no  differ- 
,  ence  between  a  Bench  and  a  Board,  both  were  equally 
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unreasonable.  "Oh  no,''  said  the  Bishop,  '* there  i51 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  ;  a  Board  is  a  Bench 
that  hasn  t  a  leg  to  stand  upon.*^  Where  the  double 
meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase  is  accidental  and  not 
metaphorical,  the  result  is  a  pun  or  a  riddle  ;  and  of 
course  the  more  startling  the  incongniity  the  better 
the  pun.  Other  examples  of  this  second  mode  of 
wit  is  where  a  phrase  is  taken  in  two  senses,  either  [ 
strictly  or  conventionally.     For  instance,  in  Hamlet, 

Klnff,       ;Now,  Hamlet,  wher©*8  Poloniusi 

HmaleL  At  supper. 

King.       At  aupper  !    Where  ? 

Hamlet.  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten. 

The  two  rules  for  being  intallible  in  criticism.  In 
Goldsmith's  Yicar  of  Wakefield,  are  one  an  instance 
of  wit,  the  other  of  hnmour.  To  observe  '^  that  the  ^ 
picture  would  have  been  better  if  the  painter  had  fl 
taken  more  pains*'  is  wit,  of  the  first  of  the  two 
kinds  mentioned;  but  '^  to  praise  the  works  of  Pietro 
Perugmo''  is  humour,  since  the  infallibility  consists 
in  being  in  accordance  with  the  current  crj^  ;  the 
canon  is  infnllil»le  and  yet  worthless,  admirable  and  1 
contemptible  at  once.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
would  not  be  a  joke  at  all  if  it  stood  by  itself;  of  | 
the  two  matters  contrasted  in  it,  cine  is  given  byi 
association  with  the  fejrmer  canon  ;  the  purpose  is  I 
to  be  always  right, ^well  then  repeat  the  judgment  j 
of  the  crowd ;  and  the  absurdity  of  this  is  shown 
by  the  parallel  absurdity  or  meuninglessness  of  the  i 
former  infallible  canon  ;  the  immediate  inference 
being — it  is  equally  infallible  and  equally  meaning- 
less, 

4,  Very  different  from  the  mere  addition  of  per* 
sonal  feeling  to  wit,  the  mere  making  use  of  wit  as^ 
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a  veliicle  for  personal  contempt  or  ridicule,  is  that 
combination  of  i;motion  with  wit,  that  differentiation 
of  wit  by  emotion,  which  constitutes  humour.  Fancy 
and  its  completion  wit  constitute  only  a  metaphy- 
sical division^  a  metaphysical  half,  of  any  instance 
in  which  they  ap[>ear;  they  relate  to  and  are  modes 
of  the  representational  framework  alone  in  the  total 
objects  or  images  contrasted.  No  actual  joke  but 
contains  both  elements,  wit  and  humour;  the  pre- 
ponderating element  it  is  which  gives  the  name  to 
the  whole.  Humour  then  includes  wit  together  with 
j_the  emotions  belonging  to  the  contrasted  unages, 
it  is  the  contrast  of  the  emotional  content  of  the 
images  which  constitutes  the  movement  of  thought 
humorous.  An  instance  of  almost  pure  humour  may 
be  given  from  the  History  of  John  Bull,  Part  iii. 
Chap.  iii.  ^'  He  invented  a  way  of  coming  into  a 
room  backward,  which,  he  said,  showed  more  humi- 
lity, and  less  affectation,"  "  And  less  affectation" — 
here  is  the  humour,  because  precisely  the  opposite 
of  the  impression  which  would  inevitably  be  pro- 
duced by  the  sight  of  the  man  coming  into  the  room 
backward.  And  the  power  of  the  humorist  consists 
in  insight  into  the  precise  nature  of  the  obvious  im- 
pression^ and  skill  to  indicate  it  by  the  contrast  of  its 
exact  opposite.  The  contrast  of  emotional  elements 
in  humour  may  be  described  generally,  its  various 
kinds  included  in  a  general  description,  as  the  con- 
trast of  trivial  with  weighty,  or  of  low  wth  noble, 
emotion.  Hence  humour  falls  into  two  distinct 
kinds,  serious  or  grave  and  gay  or  jocose  humour. 
Both  kinds  have  the  same  matter  and  the  same  con- 
trast; the  difference  between  them  consists  in  the 
interest  or  the  prevailing  mood  which  governs  the 
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use  made  of  the  contrast.  If  the  interest  or  mood  is 
one  of  serious  or  solemn  feeling,  we  have,  as  modes 
of  the  first  kind  of  humour,  grave  irony  and  sarcasm, 
or  bitter  jests  at  oneself  or  the  world,  as  for  instance 
Hamlet's  "Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio."  This  kind  of 
humour  is  well  described  by  Schopenhauer  in  Die 
Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung,  Vol.  ii.  Chap.  viii. 
"  Naher  betrachtet,  beruht  der  Humor  auf  einer  sub- 
jektiven,  aber  emsten  und  erhabenen  Stimmung, 
welche  un\villkurlich  in  Konflikt  gerath  mit  einer 
ihr  sehr  heterogenen,  gemeinen  Aussenwelt,  der  sie 
weder  ausweichen,  noch  sich  selbst  aufgeben  kann; 
daher  sie,  zur  Vermittelung,  versucht,  ihre  eigene 
Ansicht  und  jene  Aussenwelt  durch  die  selben  Be- 
griJBFe  zu  denken,  welche  hiedurch  eine  doppelte, 
bald  auf  dieser  bald  auf  der  andern  Seite  liegende 
Inkongruenz  zu  dem  dadurch  gedachten  Realen  er- 
halten,  wodurch  der  Eindruck  des  absichtlich  Lacher- 
lichen,  also  des  Scherzes  entsteht,  hinter  welchem 
jedoch  der  tiefste  Ernst  versteckt  ist  und  durch- 
scheint." 

5.  The  playful  humour  on  the  other  hand  rests 
on  the  interest  of  mirth.  It  makes  men  and  things 
ridiculous  by  bringing  out  the  trivial  side  of  their 
character,  or  involving  them  in  mean  positions  and 
circumstances.  It  succeeds  in  that  kind  of  comedy 
of  which  Aristophanes  is  the  great  master ;  its  pro- 
per name  is  Fun.  A  higher  grade  is  that  humour 
of  which  Charles  Lamb's  writings  supply  *)  many 
splendid  instances.  The  humorist  in  this  kind  must 
have  a  deep  insight  into  the  noble  and  serious,  as 
well  as  into  the  trivial  side  of  the  contrast,  otherwise 
he  cannot  feel  or  express  the  latter.  Bombastic  and 
high-flown  expressions  are  one  great  instrument  of 
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this  kind  of  humour;  they  are  the  counterpart  of      ^^j}' 
irony  in  grave   humour.     The  ironist  pretends  to      pabtiii. 
trifle,  to  make  light  of  matters  which  are  weighty ;        §  21. 
the  bombastic  humorist  pretends  to  make  much  of     emotions 
trifles.     Charles  Lamb's  Complaint  of  the  Decay  of    "tiSeform. 
Beggars  and  his  Dissertation  upon  Roast  Pig  are  not- 
able examples.    "Behold  him,  while  he  is  'doing' — it 
seemeth  rather  a  refreshing  warmth  than  a  scorch- 
ing heat,  that  he  is  so  passive  to.     How  equably  he 
twirleth  round  the  string!"     A  more  subtil  form  of 
tumorous  irony  is  that  which  consists  in  pretending 
to  discover  merits  of  a  high  order  in  things  which 
are  not  merely  unmeritorious  but  even  terrible,  but 
merits  quite  beside   the   purpose   of  the  matter  in 
hand.     De  Quincey's  paper  "  On  Murder  considered 
as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts"  is  a  magnificent  piece  of 
humour  in  this  vein.     For  instance,  "Many  a  man 
has  dated  his  ruin  from  some  murder  or  other  that 
perhaps  he   thought  little  of  at  the  time."     What 
can  be  more  subtil;  and  at  the  same  time  what  can 
show  more  clearly  the  power  of  abstraction  which 
the  mind  has,  "to  bind,  on  apt  suggestion,  or  un- 
bind," and  the  sufficingness  of  the  pleasure  of  pure 
abstract  fancy  as  end  or  motive  of  its  own  activity  ? 
Assumed  naivete  is  another  form  of  this  humour. 
Naivete  itself  is  unintended,  involuntary,  humour;  it 
is  a  statement  or  an  expression  which  reveals  a  true, 
unconsciously  operating,  cause  of  action,  opinion,  or 
feeling,  which  the  person  expressing  it  thinks  to  be 
caused  by  quite  diflferent   and   self-chosen  grounds 
or  causes.     The  suddenly  revealed  incongruity  be- 
tween what  a  man  really  is  and  what  he  thinks  him- 
self to  be  is  the  source  of  humour  in  naivete  real  or 
assumed;  as,  for  instance,  "I  sometimes  wish  I  had 
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been  that  Bank  clerk,"  in  Charles  Lamb's  Complaint 
above  quoted.  There  is  almost  infinite  naivete  in 
the  world.  It  is  natural  to  children  to  be  naive ; 
and  perhaps,  to  a  spectator  raised  sufficiently  high 
in  kno\dedge  and  insight  above  them,  all  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  men  might  aj^pear  so,  a  thought  which 
is  sometimes  expressed  by  poets  and  seems  implied 
in  tlie  words  of  Goethe^s  Mcphistopheles, 

**  Der  kleine  Gott  der  Welt  bleibt  stets  von  gleichem  Schlag, 
Und  ist  80  wimderlich  oh  wie  am  erBten  Tag." 


I 


6.  But  humour  as  well  as  wit  may  be  employed 
under  the  influence  of  some  emotion,  and  then  it 
becomes  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  emotion 
prompting  and  stimidating  the  representations  from 
that  contjiined  in  the  representations  prompted,  which 
latter  alone  is  properly  humorous.  Humour  as  well 
as  wit  may  become  invective^  repartee^  or  abuse ;  and 
irony  and  sarcasm  may  thus  be  combined  with  wit 
in  the  same  flow  of  images  and  language.  Prof.  K,  ^ 
Fischer  in  his  Lecture  *' Schiller  als  Komiker*'  had| 
pointed  out  the  close  connection  between  the  feeling 
of  indignation  and  liumorous  vnt^  instancing  in  Hot-| 
spur's  first  speech  in  Act  i.  Scene  iii.  Henry  IV. 
Part  i.  The  strongest  and  gi'avest  feelings  become  j 
thus  combined  with  the  most  trivial  and  ludicrous,  I 
pathos  with  absurdity ;  the  source  of  pain  and  grief  J 
becomes  the  source  of  mirth  and  laughter,  and  the 
pain  is  relieved  by. this  expression  of  it.  The  pro- 
verb *  there  ia  but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous'  is  usually  understood  as  meaning  that 
what  one  man  thinks  sublime,  another,  not  under 
the  dominion  of  the  same  feelings,  thinks  ridiculous. 
But  in  the  cases  before  us  the  same  person  passes  ] 
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froin  one  to  the  other  purposely ;  it  is  not  what  he      book  l 
appears  to  others  to  be,  but  what  he  chooses  to  repre-      Part  iii. 
sent  to  himself,  which  contains  the  contrast  and  the         §2l 
passage.     Passion  expresses  itself  in  biting  satire,  or     ™^tioii7* 
in  derision  which  makes  ridiculous  and  contemptible    "^TformT 
the  persons  or  the  things  which  appear  to  it  either 
as  its  opponents  or  as  its  natural  contraries. 

7.  The  emotions  now  examined  complete  the  se- 
ries of  the  direct  emotions,  and  in  humour  we  have 
anticipated  greatly  on  the  reflective  group,  for  the 
greater  number  of  instances  of  humour  have  refer- 
ence to  men  and  to  their  feelings  and  relations  to- 
wards each  other.  It  seemed  better,  however,  to 
examine  humour  altogether  in  this  place,  in  its  usual  . 
connection  with  wit,  and  where  its  earliest  or  sim- 
plest instances  are  manifested,  namely  in  objects  of 
direct  emotion,  remembering  only  that  the  greater 
part  of  it  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  Sub- 
joined is  a  tabular  view  of  the  Direct  Emotions. 


Table  of  Dibegt  Emotions. 

A 

1.  Emotions  which  arise  from  the  matter  of  the  object  represented, 

with  pleasures  or  pains  of  enjoyment. 

Joy.  Grief. 

Fondness.  Aversion. 

2.  Emotions  which  arise  from  the  form  of  the  object  represented, 

with  pleasures  or  pains  of  admiration. 

The  aesthetic  emotions,  or  sense  of  Beauty  in 
sights  and  sounds ;  with  the  corresponding  sense  of 
ugliness  or  deformity. 
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3.  Emotions  which  arise  in  comparison  of  two  or  more  complete 
objects  represented,  with  pleasures  or  pains  partly  of  enjoy- 
ment, partly  of  admiration. 

Wonder.     Surprise.     Astonishment. 
Terror  or  Dread.     Eeriness. 
Joyful  Surprise.     Mirth. 
Curiosity  or  Logical  Instinct. 
Ennui,  emotional  and  intellectual. 


B 
Imaginative  and  Direct  Emotions. 

1.  Emotions  of  1st  class  with  addition  of  desire  or  passion. 

Hope.  Fear. 

Congratulation.     Regret. 

2.  Emotions  which  arise  in  imagination  of  feelings  of  the  2nd  and 

3rd  class. 

Fancy.    Wit.     Humour,  Grave  and  Gay.     Fun. 
Irony.     Sarcasm.     Naivete. 


CHAPTER  11. 


Part  IV.  The  Ebflectivb  Emotions. 

Sie  nahen,  sie  koimnen 
Die  Himmlischen  alle, 
Mit  Gottem  erfiillt  sich 
Die  irdische  Halle. 

SchiUer. 


§  22.  I.  The  reflective  emotions  are  so  named  be^      booki. 


Cii.  n. 


reflection. 


cause  they  depend  upon  a  previous  state  of  reflective  PAsi  iv. 
perception.  An  analysis  of  reflective  perception  has  §22! 
been  ah*eady  offered  in  "Time  and  Space"  §  21.  In  nonfeJaoi 
that  §,  read  together  with  §  12,  it  was  described  as 
the  perception  of  two  things,  1st,  of  the  difference 
between  consciousness  in  the  abstract  and  the  various 
particular  states  of  consciousness,  that  is,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Subject  or  Pure  Ego  and  all 
its  objects  or  moments,  whether  visible  and  tangible 
sensations  or  other  feelings,  which  together  consti- 
tute the  Empirical  Ego,  and  2nd,  of  the  difference 
between  that  part  of  the  world  of  objects  or  feel- 
ings, or  of  the  Empirical  Ego,  which  is  circumscribed 
by  the  body  of  the  reflecting  observer,  or  the  Sub- 
ject, and  all  other  parts  of  the  same  world  which  lie 
beyond  the  body,  or,  in  other  words,  the  distinction 
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^"^  L      between  the  living  body  as  the  abode  of  feeling,  the 
Pabt^iv.      man  or  mind  himself  and  all  objects  which  are  not 
rj^^'^\^       included  in  that  sentient  body,  that  is,  between  the 
nomenaof     mind  and  its  objects.     Now  on  these  perceptions  it 
is  that  all  the  reflective  emotions  depend;  if  these 
perceptions  did  not  exist,  neither  could  those  emo- 
tions, since  their  frameworks  would  be  altered.     The 
combination  of  these  perceptions  with  these  emotions 
is  a  part  of  the  analysis,  meaning,  or  content,  of  the 
emotions;  just  as,  on  any  psychological  theory,  the 
previous  existence  of  the  objects  of  these  perceptions 
would  be  among  their  causes  or  conditions  of  exist- 
ence. 

2.  Now  all  emotions  arise  in  representation  of 
objects  of  sensation;  and  the  foregoing  remarks  will 
help  us  to  discover  in  what  kind  of  these  objects  the 
emotions  of  the  kind  now  in  question  arise.  They 
arise  only  m  those  objects  in  which  we  perceive  or 
infer  traces  of  a  personality  or  self,  either  our  own 
or  like  our  own,  which  we  have  already  learnt  to 
distinguish  in  reflection.  When  we  stand  by  other 
men,  we  infer  from  tlieir  actions,  from  the  changes 
of  their  appearance  in  sight  or  sound  or  other  sen- 
sation, that  they  feel  and  think  and  reflect  as  we  do, 
that  their  bodies  are  the  abodes  of  consciousness  just 
as  our  own  are ;  and  it  is  not  only  the  more  obvious 
among  external  actions  or  changes,  such  as  gesture 
and  speech,  which  lead  us  to  infer  this,  but  count- 
less minute  actions  which  arise  from  emotions  of  the 
more  delicate  and  impalpable  kinds ;  and  this  is  the 
only  mode  I  can  think  of  in  which  we  become  aware 
of  the  existence  of  other  minds  or  persons;  it  is  a 
process  of  reasoning  and  inference  from  the  second 
of  the  two  distinctions  mentioned  above,  that  be- 
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tween  the  mind  and  its  objects.     But  just  as  this 

istinction  itself  can  be  explained  only  by  the  facts 

^f  which  it  consists  being  thrown  into  the  cmcible, 

id  the  discovery  by  that  process  of  the  first  dia- 

iction,  namely,  of  tJiat  between  the  Subject  and 

Its  objects  generally,  so  also  the  explanation  of  the 

jnnection  between  the  second  distinction  and  the 

inference  of  other  sentient  beings  drawn  from  it  can 

only  be  given  by  showing  a  parallel  inference  drawn 

from  the  first  distinction,  that  between  the  Subject 

and  its  objects^  the  inference,  namely,  of  the  exist- 

ice  of  the  mind  inhabiting  the  body  of  the  observer 

limsclf,  as  distinguished  from  the  wliole,  of  which 

it  is  a  part,  the  empirical  ego*     In  other  words,  we 

infer,  first,  that  otlier  minds  exist,  secondly,  what 

ley  are,  from  comparison  with  similar  phenomena 

In  our  own  case,  the  phenomena  which  constitute 

I  pur  own  mind  or  person. 
I  3.  Although  there  should  be  no  object  in  wluch 
me  inferred  the  existence  of  a  consciousness  like  our 
DMTi,  although  there  should  be  no  mind  included 
among  the  objects  of  our  own  mind,  this  would  not 
Mntirely  exclude  personality  from  our  world  of  ob- 
Ejcts ;  because  the  remaining  objects  would  all  of 
them  be  objects  of  our  own  reflecting  mind,  all  of 

■them  parts  of  ourself,  the  objective  aspect  of  our 
own  Subject^  which  in  reflection  is  itself  a  person* 
The  existence  of  separate  minds  in  the  world  Is  no 
lore  an  ultimate  fact  in  consciousness  than  is  the 
cistence  of  separate  tangil>le  and  visible  remote  ob- 
Bcts  distinct  from  our  own  mind.  Neither  of  them 
re  ultimate  facts  of  consciuusness,  although  it  seems 
lat  psychology  starts  with  the  assumption  of  the 
lie  as  well  as  of  the  other.     The  bane  of  philosophy, 
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the  stumbling  block  which  is  always  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  everywhere  and  for  all,  is  the  habit  ■ 
of  taking  things  as  matters  of  course.     Both  these  m 
facts  and  that  of  our  own  existence  as  a  mind  are 
facts  callable  of  further  analysis,  and  that  analysis  M 
a  metaphysical   one ;  just  us  the   taking   them  for    \ 
ultimate  facts  incapable  of  analysis,  and  for  matters 
of  course  which  need  no  analysis,  is  a  metaphysical 
error  or  error  in  metaphysic ;  so  impossible  is  it  to  J 
avoid  adopting  a  metaphysical  theory  either  true  or  ^ 
false. 

4.  The  source  of  our  comprehending  the  feelings 
and  the  thoughts  of  other  minds  is  the  fact  that  these 
feelings  and  thoughts,  which  we  infer  to  exist  by 
outward  sensationf^l  feigns,  are  literally  speaking  parts 
of  ourselves,  parts  of  the  objective  aspect  of  oiu"  own 
Subject.  We  comprehend  them  because  they  are 
our  own,  and  only  what  is  our  own  do  we  compre- 
hend in  them.  Here,  then,  in  this  fact  is  the  ulti- 
mate explanation  of,  that  is,  the  analysis  which 
reduces  to  its  simplest  terms,  the  phenomenon  of 
sympathy  and  anti])athy  in  all  its  branches,  of  the  f 
intercourse  and  intercommunion  existing  between 
neparate  minds ;  each  sees  and  feels  in  the  other  its 
own  perceptions,  feelings,  and  thoughts;  eac:h  is  a 
continuation  of  the  other;  each  responds  to  the  other. 
These  terms  are  themselves  only  expressions,  morel 
familiar  but  less  analytic,  of  the  Hteral  fact  which  I] 
endeavour  to  exhibit  by  saying  Objects  of  one  Sub- 
ject. The  phenomenon  is  called  sympathy  when  it 
is  jjleasureable,  and  antit>athy  when  it  is  painful ;  lor 
a  sympathy  in  pain  is  pleasureable  from  its  sympathy 
though  painful  by  itself,  the  8)^ipathy  is  its  allevia- 
tion; but  the  comprehension  which  hes  at  the  root] 
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of  both  sympathy  and  antipathy  is  founded  in  the 
fact  that  all  objects  whatever  are  the  objects  of  one 
Subject.  To  every  man  tlie  feelings  of  other  men 
are  parts  of  himself,  parts  of  himself  which  he  may 
either  love  and  wish  to  intensify,  or  abhor  and  wish 
to  annihilate ;  but  in  this  fact  is  the  ground  of  his 
feeling  an  interest  in  them  at  all.  Tl  KocTJJxkBig^  si 
fLfi  n  Jjv  Tolg  aviganrotg  Tci6og^  roig  fji^h  aXXo  n^  rolg  ^\ 
aXXo  r/,  ro  avro^  aXXa  r^g  fi^Zv  ihiov  n  I'^acryf  TTciSog  jj  ol 
oTJ^oi^  ovK  av  tjv  gahov  li/hu%cc(T6a$  rS  irigcf  ro  iocvrov 
Tudfifi^a.  Plato,  Gorgias.  481  c. 

§  23.  I.  Two  things  then  are  effected  by  this 
fact,  1st,  the  whole  world  is  made  kin,  2nd,  the  whole 
world  is  made  comprehensible ;  1st,  the  whole  world 
is  made  continuous  in  time  and  space,  2nd,  the  whole 
world  is  analysed  into  the  same  elements.  But  what 
is  the  specific  effect  due  to  the  second  distinction  in 
the  phenomenon  of  reflection,  the  distinction  between 
the  mind  and  its  objects,  and  to  its  consequence,  the 
distinction  of  other  minds  among  these  objects?  What 
is  added  by  the  fact  that  there  are  other  minds  in 
the  world  as  well  as  non-sentient  objects?  This, 
that  without  this  circumstance  the  mind  of  the  ob- 
server, which  would  then  exist  alone  or  as  the  only 
mind  in  the  world,  would  have  no  experience  of 
those  emotions  which  include  or  depend  on  sym- 
pathy and  antipathy.  He  would  feel  all  the  direct 
emotions  and  those  of  the  reflective  which  depend 
only  on  his  feelings  towards  himself  and  their  ideali- 
sation, such  as  pride,  shame,  good  conscience,  re- 
morse, or  at  least  some  emotions  analogous  to  these ; 
but  this  would  constitute  the  entire  world  of  his 
emotions.  He  would  not  feel  any  emotion  which 
requires  for  its  arising  the  representation  of  an  ob- 
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ject  in  which  dwells,  as  its  subjective  centre,  a  worl 
like  his  own,  an  object  whicli  fVels  sensations  and 
thinks  thoughts  as  he  himself  feels  and  thinks  them. 
An  object  which  is  at  once  a  subject  would  be  lack- 
ing to  hhn;  the  object  or  circumstance  of  feeling  as 
opposed  to  quality,  of  consciousness  as  opposed  to 
objects  of  consciousness ;  a  feeling  or  a  conscious- 
ness which,  though  to  him  a  quahty,  was  to  itself  a 
feeling.  The  subjective  aspect  of  objects  would  not 
be  an  object  to  him  except  in  the  one  widest  gene- 
ral is*ation  which  his  own  mind  would  offer ;  it  would 
not  become  a  particular  object  with  a  character,  or 
second  intention^  derived  from  comparison  with  other 
particular  objects  of  the  same  kind.  He  would  thus 
lose  all  the  symj>athetic  and  antipathetic  emotions, 
such  as  love,  hate,  benevolence,  malevolence,  pity, 
gratitude,  revenge,  justice  towards  others,  truth  to- 
wards others,  envy,  jealousy,  indignation,  emulation ; 
and  with  them  he  would  lose  also  the  means  of  judg* 
ing  of  his  own  mind  in  the  emotions  which  would 
still  remain  to  it,  a  criterion  for  himself,  a  tribunal, 
a  critic,  a  supporter,  an  impugn er,  of  his  own  judg- 
ments. For  the  different  minds  become  so  many 
mirrors  each  partially  reflecting  the  others  and  the 
mind  of  the  observer  himself;  and  in  them  he  finds 
the  means  of  analysing  and  judging  his  o^\ti  mind. 

2.  The  problem  then  in  analysing  the  reflective 
emotions  is  twofold,  1st,  to  understand  how  they 
arise  from  the  addition  of  self-consciousness  to  the 
direct  emotions,  2nd,  to  understand  how  they  are 
carried  over  into  the  second  kmd  of  self-conscious- 
ness from  the  first,  that  is,  how  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Subject  and  its  objects  influences  the 
emotions  us  they  apjjear  to  exist  between  different 
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minds,  or  are  felt  by  one  mind  towards  others.     Let 

the   thoughts  be  fixed  for  a  few  moments  on  the 

state  of  the  individual  consciouBtiess  when  reflection 

or  self-consciousness,  in  the  shape  of  a  distinction 

between  the  Subject  and  its  objects,  first  arises  in 

it.     In  this  state  all  its  objects  are  its  own  or  parts 

of  itself,  all  have  interest  for  it,  all  are  or  contain 

feelings  which  are  either  pleasureable  or  painful;  but 

there  is  a  certain  group  among  them  which  is  always 

present,  always  closely  connected  with  the  Sulyect 

both  in  time  and  space ;  this  group  is  the  I)ody  and 

the  feelings  which  arise  in  it;  this  group  it  is  im* 

possible  to  escape  from,  and  it  possesses  on  this  ac- 

Bpount  the  greatest  interest.    The  circumstances  which 

Hgive  it  this  greatest  interest  arc  its  close  comiection 

^Bnd  its  inherent  pleasiure  and  pain.     Lessen  either 

^K>f  these  characters,  that  is,  loosen  the  comiection  or 

diminish  the  inherent  pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  in- 

Hiierest  would  diminish  ;  increase  or  intensify  them, 

^Bnd  the  mterest  would  increase.     This  is  the  same 

^^henomcnon,  in  kmd,  as  that  which  has  already  been 

observed  in  §  20,  in  the  case  of  desires  and  motives, 

the  two  elements  of  which  are  the  certainty  and  the 

^Bnterest  in  kind  and  degree.     The  same  holds  good 

^%(  all  objects  of  the  Subject,  since  all  are  connected 

I  with  it  and  all  are  or  contain  pleasure  or  piin.  Lessen 
Ihese  characters  in  the  case  of  any  of  these  objects, 
tnd  their  interest  is  lessened;  increase  them,  and  their 
Interest  is  increased.  Now  this  phenomenon  it  is 
which  is  often  obscured  and  calumniated  by  the 
popular  title  of  sell-love.  It  l^  better  expressed  by 
ie  term  Unity  of  interest  in  self-consciousness,  a 
CJt  which  underlies  or  accompanies  all  conscious- 
kem  where  pleasure  or  pain  exist.     If  consciousness 
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is  one,  so  also  must  be  self-conscioiisness,  and  so  also 
must  be  the  feeling  of  interest  which  is  but  a  part 
of  consciousness.  This  fact,  the  unity  of  interest  in 
self-consciousness,  the  analysis  of  whicli  has  now  been 
given,  is  incapable  of  being  explained  by  saying  that 
we  feel  an  interest  in  objects  or  persons  because  we 
consider  them  to  be  in  relation  to  ourselves^  that  is, 
it  cannot  be  explained  by  referring  it  to  a  so  called 
self-love;  because  self-love  itself,  the  interest  which 
we  feel  in  self,  requires  explanation  and  analysis,  and 
this  analysis  consists  in  the  fact  of  unity  of  interest 
iiicreasuig  and  decreashig  according  as  the  connec- 
tion of  the  objects  in  question  with  the  Subject,  that 
is,  their  constancy  in  consciousness,  and  the  intensity 
of  their  pleasure  or  pain,  are  increased  or  dhninished* 
The  explanation  which  assumes  a  Sell' is  only  a  popu- 
lar mode  of  explanation,  describing  in  other  terms 
the  very  phenomenon  which  is  to  be  explained  ;  and 
these  other  terms  only  appear  to  be  an  explanation 
of  it,  because,  being  more  familiar,  they  refer  the 
phenomena  to  the  familiar  ultimate  distinction  in 
psychology,  that  between  the  Mind  and  its  objects. 

3,  It  is  common  in  pnpulai'  parlance  to  oppose 
self-love  to  benevolence,  or  to  imselfish  sympathy 
with  others;  in  these  phrases  the  distinction  between 
one  mind  and  other  minds  is  adopted  as  ultimate 
and  inexplicable  because  famiUar;  and  there  are  two 
distinct  schools  of  moralists  who,  etjually  starting 
from  this  basis,  endeavour,  the  one  to  explain  bene- 
volence by  or  deduce  it  from  self-love,  the  other  to 
show  that  benevolence  or  sympathy  is  as  original  and 
independent  an  emotion  as  self-love.  But  the  unity 
of  hatere^t  in  self-consciousness  is  the  plienomenon 
wlilfli  iuhIltIIcs  or  is  conmion  to  both  these  eni()irical 
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phenomena,  self-love  and  benevolence  as  commonly      Booki. 
understood,  and  is  requisite  to  analyse  and  explain      Partiv. 
both  one  and  the  other;  and  the  results  of  this,  in  re-         §laL 
ference  to  the  theories  of  the  two  schools  mentioned,     fro^^ 
will  be  clearly  shown  by  the  sequel.     The  percep-     ^  «^o™«»*- 
tion  of  the  distinction,  then,  between  the  Subject  and 
its  objects  conjtains  under  it,  as  a  further  distinction 
or  differentiation  arising  in  one  of  its  terms,  the  ob- 
jects, the  perception  of  several  minds  ;  and  the  rela- 
tions in  which  the  Subject  stands  to  any  of  these 
minds,  and  to  its  own  among  them,  are  modes  or 
specifications  of  the  general  relation  in  which  it  stands 
to  its  objects,  as  proper  objects  of  the  Subject. 

§  24.  I.  The  Subject  has  before  it  in  reflection,  §24. 
according  to  wtat  has  been  said,  two  objects,  other  be^fouowed. 
minds  and  its  own ;  and  the  representations  of  these 
in  theu*  different  modes  and  in  their  relations  to  each 
other  are  the  frameworks  of  the  reflective  emotions. 
The  first  question,  then,  which  arises  in  proceeding 
to  analyse  these  emotions  is  this,  with  which  of  the 
two  objects  to  begin,  with  the  emotions  which  arise 
in  the  representation  of  the  Subject's  own  mind  alone, 
or  with  those  which  arise  in  the  representation  of 
the  relations  between  that  and  other  minds.  It  might 
seem  natural  at  first  sight  to  begin  with  the  former, 
on  the  ground  that  a  knowledge  of  oneself  was  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  that  of  other  minds,  or  of 
the  effect  they  produce  in  relation  to  oneself;  and 
that  this  is  the  way  proper  and  even,  on  its  own 
principles,  necessary  to  metaphysic,  and  yet  that  it  is 
a  way  fruitless  and  bewildering,  is  the  substance  of 
an  objection  often  urged  against  metaphysic.  But 
the  latter  way  is  the  true  one,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  way  proper  to  metaphysic,  which  follows  in  the 
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Pabtiv.     velopment  both   of  individuals  and  of  mankind  at 

§  24.        large.     The  justification  of  this  method  on  metaphy- 

The  method  to      ,    °         .       .     "^  .  ,  ^    •' 

be  foUowed.  sical  principles  can  easily  be  given.  Let  us  consider 
first  what  the  actual  course  of  development  must 
have  been.  The  Subject,  let  it  be  supposed,  has  now 
distinguished  its  two  objects,  other  jninds  and  its 
own,  at  the  first  dawning  of  reflection ;  but  this  dis- 
tinction by  no  means  includes  a  knowledge  of  what 
emotions  arise  in  contemplating  each  of  these  objects 
respectively,  it  is  but  the  first  step  towards  such  a 
knowledge.  The  emotions  of  the  Subject's  own  mind, 
from  his  knowledge  of  which  he  infers  the  nature  of 
the  emotions  of  other  minds,  are  still  entirely  sub- 
jective, a  mass  of  feelings  unanalysed  and  unclassi- 
fied, arising  confusedly  on  occasion  of  presentations 
and  representations  of  all  kinds.  Other  minds  make 
part  of  these  presentations  and  representations.  The 
total  mass  of  emotions,  and  the  total  mass  of  their 
frameworks,  can  only  be  arranged  and  analysed  pari 
passu.  The  emotions  of  the  Subject  arising  from,  or 
felt  towards,  other  minds  must  first  be  distinguished 
from  this  mass;  in  doing  which  the  Subject  learns 
by  degrees  to  treat  the  subjective  emotions  of  his 
own  mind  objectively,  as  if  they  belonged  to  another 
mind,  or  as  if  they  were  inferred  from  outward  signs 
instead  of  being  subjectively  experienced.  Not  till 
both  these  processes  have  been  gone  through  is  the 
Subject  capable  of  drawing  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween emotions  felt  towards  other  minds  and  emo- 
tions felt  solely  towards  his  own.  It  certainly  is  not 
a  distinction  with  which  the  mind  begins  its  career ; 
but  rather  the  discovery  of  the  relations  of  the  Sub- 
ject's mind  to  other  minds  is  the  first  step  in  the 
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I  process  of  completely  analysing  and  classifying^  the 
Bemotions  of  the  Subject,  The  first  glimpse  attained 
^Hby  mankind  that  there  was  still  this  further  work 
Hbefore  them,  namely,  to  analyse  the  mind  itself,  after 
Hanalyaing  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  its  environment 
and  to  other  minds  therein,  was  expressed,  at  least 
^pn  Grecian  development,  in  the  famous  inscription  at 
Delphi  Vmfft  triavrov, 

2.  But  if  this  is  the  course  of  the  actual  develop- 
ment of  reflection,  it  is  absurd  to  demand  that  meta- 
physic  should  deviate  from  it  in  order  to  begin  with 
the  conception  of  a  Self  or  a  Mind  ready  analysed 
and  established,  with  distinctions  ready  dra"vvn  be- 
tween the  emotions  which  arise  solely  in  contempla- 
tion of  itself  and  those  which  arise  in  contemplation 
»of  other  minds^  since  these  are  distinctions  which  are 
Dot  obvious  from  the  first  but  are  discovered  gradu- 
ally by  a  long  course  of  reflection.     Such  a  method 
[Would  be  more  consonant  to  an  ontological  psycho- 
Hlogy,  the  principle  of  which  is  to  treat  the  Self  or 
^the  Mind  as  a  single  determinate  being,  marked  out 
from  the  first  as  different  from  its  objects,  instead  of 

t being  an  object  discovered  by  much,  but  now  long* 
forgotten,  thought  and  observation.  But  metaphysic 
Is  itself  in  its  present  shape  but  the  continuation  of, 
though  it  is  also  the  investigation  into,  these  very 
^processes  of  self-analysis  and  self-classification.  The 
^n^hole  history  of  metaphysic  is  continuous,  its  earliest 
Baud  latest  enquiries  are  parts  of  one  unbroken  chain, 
Bin  which  the  distinctions  drawTi,  the  insights  won, 
^^nd  the  classifications  established,  serve  as  the  basis, 
the  instrument,  the  logic,  of  further  discoveries,  dis- 
coveries which  only  differ  from  the  earlier  one^s  in 
being  performed  with  a  greater  degree  of  self-con- 
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sciousness.  And  thus  we  may  expect,  in  analysing 
the  emotions,  to  find  a  certain  logical  filiation  be- 
tween their  tranieworks.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  earliest 
reflective  emotions,  both  in  the  case  of  individuals 
and  of  mankind  at  large,  are  emotions  which  arise  in 
the  intercourse  between  persons,  between  mind  and 
mind;  of  which  therefore  those  other  persons  ure  the 
representational  frameworks  in  the  mind  of  the  Sub- 
ject, though  of  course  without  his  making  the  further 
observation  that  this  framework  is  necessary  to  the 
emotions  which  he  experiences.  This  apparently  ia 
an  earlier  stage  in  reflective  development  thati  that 
to  which  belong  reflective  emotions  entirely  self-re- 
garding. It  is  therefore  proper  to  begin  by  examin- 
ing emotions  felt  towards  other  persons,  or  in  other 
words,  emotions  which  are  relations  between  mind 
and  mind. 

§  25.  1.  The  first  group  accordingly  is  that  of  the 
sympathetic  emotions.  Tlie  simple  feeling  of  fond- 
ness for  any  object,  when  that  object  is  a  person,  ia 
benevolence  or  goodmll,  Aristotle's  BiiyotcCy  which  he 
calls  aeyj  pikioigx  see  the  whole  €/hapter.  Eth,  Nic. 
ix.  5,  This  emotion  passes  over  into  love  or  friend- 
ship, p}Ja^  when  the  fondness  which  we  feel  is  repre- 
sented as  reciprocated  by  the  person  towards  whom 
we  feel  it.  This  new  object,  so  constituted,  is  the 
framework  of  the  emotion  of  love ;  and  in  all  cases 
of  love  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  this  element, 
namely,  the  reciprocation  of  fondness.  The  emotional 
difference  between  goodwill  and  love  is  affection  ; 
aftection,  Aristotle's  piXritrig^  is  the  common  emotional 
element  in  all  cases  of  love  or  friendship;  and  the 
test  of  this  feeling,  an  invariable  mark  distinguishing 
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it  from  goodwill,  is  the  feeling  of  longing,  Tohg^  in 
the  absence  of  the  Iieloved  person.  It  is  singular 
that  this  feeHnu  should  be  entertained  towards  inani- 
mate  objects,  when  they  have  become  habitual  to  ns 
or  associated  with  our  histor}^;  but  it  is  hnpossible 
to  mistake  the  sameness  of  the  feeling,  the  ground- 
feeling  of  affectioa,  towards  home  and  objects  familiar 
as  home,  and  of  the  longing  for  them  in  absence ; 
rbut  it  must  be  observed  that  in  all  these  cases  there 
is  personification  of  the  beloved  objects  in  imagina- 
tion, and  they  always  form  a  groundwork  of  poetical 
feeling  in  the  person  who  experiences  them.  For 
instance,  the  most  beautiful  expression  of  this  feeling 
for  home  is  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages 
in  poetry,  I  mean  the  lines  of  Catullus  beginning 
Ptene  insulanim,  Sirmio.  Another  form  of  the  same 
H  feeling  is  that  towards  the  soil  and  ground  of  our 
^B  native  country,  a  feeling  somewhat  dilFerent  from 
I  patriotism  though  contained  in  it,  a  feeling  expressed 
I      by  Wordsworth  m  the  luies, 

Although  these  forms  of  affection  are  imaginative 
and  the  groundwork  of  poetry,  they  do  not  by  them- 
selves belonf][  to  the  imap^inative  section  of  the  re- 
flective  emotions ;  because  the  imagination  is  not  in 
the  reflection  but  in  the  object,  or  rather  in  the  pre* 
vious  reflection  constituting  the  ol>ject,  not  in  subse- 
quent reflection  upon  it.  When  the  reflective  emo- 
tions are  themselves  imagined,  then  only  are  they 
themselves  poetry  or  poetical  imagination*  The  re- 
presentation constituting  objects  of  reflective  emotion 

VOL.  I.  0 
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always  includes  imagmation,  or  is  imaginative  repre* 
sentation  not  sinii>ly  remembrance. 

2.  The  next  highest  kind  and  degree  of  affection 
is  that  which  we  feel  towards  animals,  the  horse,  the 
dog,  and  so  on.  Always  when  there  is  affection, 
as  distinguished  from  fondness,  there  will  be  found 
also  the  representation  of  fondness  reciprocat-ed  by 
its  object*  As  the  intensity  and  the  intelligence,  ' 
represented  as  belonging  to  the  reciprocated  fond- 
ness, increase,  so  also  do  the  affections  rise  in  dignity 
and  in  intensity.  Compare  tlie  two  cases  of  affection 
of  parents  for  their  children,  and  of  children  for  their 
parents ;  the  affection  rises  in  both  cases  as  the  chil* 
dren  grow  up,  but  in  the  former  case  because  the 
objects  of  the  representation,  the  children,  develop 
so  as  to  permit  the  emotion  in  the  parents  to  reach 
its  full  limits,  and  in  the  latter  case  because  the 
development  of  the  children  causes  their  emotion  to 
rise  to  the  full  height  of  its  represented  objects,  the 
parents.  The  reason  why  clilldi'en  love  their  parents 
with  less  intensity  than  parents  their  children  is 
partly  that  given  by  Aristotle,  that  the  children  are 
loved  as  the  Bgyov  of  the  parents,  and  every  one  loves, 
by  an  additional  title,  what  he  has  himself  produced; 
but  partly  also  this,  that  parents  have  their  affection 
more  concentrated  upon  their  children,  and  that  these 
make  a  larger  portion  of  their  world  of  desires  and 
hopes  and  fears,  than  pareiits  of  their  children's. 
Hence  those  men  who  are  much  absorbed  in  busi- 
ness or  public  affairs  fix  less  of  their  attention  on 
their  children,  and  the  affection  they  feel  towards 
them  is  apt  to  be  directed,  not  to  the  children  them- 
selves, but  to  their  prospects  in  life,  as  a  continua- 
tion and  supjjort  of  the  status  of  the  parents  and  the 
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family.  Hence  too  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  as  men 
grow  older,  their  affection  towards  their  dead  parents 
increases,  for  it  becomes  both  more  intelligent  and 
more  concentrated  on  those  its  objects.  And  gene- 
rally death  increases  affection,  because  not  only  do 
we  understand  more  of  the  dead  from  seeinof  their 
life  as  a  whole,  but  the  little  daily  hindrances  of 
affection  have  entirely  ceased  to  operate.  Attain, 
the  difference  of  a  mother*s  uftection  for  her  children 
from  a  father's  is  explicable  as  Ainstotle  explams  it, 
namely,  that  they  are  more  her  ^yon  and  have  cost 
her  more  pain  ;  but  also  because  her  view  is  more 
concentrated  upon  thenx,  and  external  objects  are  a 
less  portion  of  her  world  ;  she  vnW  therefore  be  more 
inclined  to  love  them  for  themselves  alone,  and  less 
-for  what  they  are  esteemed  by  others,  because  they 
ore  but  parts  of  herself;  she  loses  herself  in  them; 
she  Will  love  them  whether  honoured  or  disgraced, 
the  father  less  certainly  so  ;  her  love  is  purer,  that 
is,  with  less  admixture  of  fondness  for  qualities  which 
are  not  strictly  contained  in  the  object  of  her  love, 

3.  The  different  kinds  of  objects  of  fondness  as 
a  direct  emotion  give  rise  each  of  them  to  a  different 
kind  of  affection,  when  carried  up  into  reflection  or 
appearing  in  a  person.  The  representation  of  a  dif- 
ferent sex  in  the  object  of  love  gives  an  entirely 
peculiar  character  to  the  affection.  The  mode  and 
the  degree  of  intensity  with  which  the  sexual  appe- 
tite is  combmed  with  the  affection  of  love  constitute 
the  different  kinds  of  the  emotion  in  which  they 
occur.  In  the  lowest  stage  the  appetite  is  almost 
the  whole;  even  the  preferences  are  comparatively 
slight  or  indifferent ;  when  however  the  ajsthetic 
emotions  are  combined  in  a  considerable  degree  with 
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the  object  of  desire,  the  fondness  v^hich  they  excite 
governs  and  directs  the  preference.  "VMiy  these  two 
kinds  of  emotion  .should  be  so  habitually  combined 
together  is  a  cjuestion  which  has  not  yet  been  care- 
fully enough  considered,  I  mean  this  particular  appe- 
tite and  the  aesthetic  admiration  of  beaiit}^  and  gi*ace, 
both  in  form  and  speech  ;  it  is  certainly  absurd  to 
deduce  one  from  the  other  ;  and  yet  why  are  just 
these  and  no  others  so  closely  combined?  Beauty, 
then,  combined  with  some  degree  of  sexual  appetite, 
but  a  degree  which  may  vary  almost  indefinitely,  is 
one  of  the  two  constituents  of  love,  which  in  this 
sense  should  be  called  Eros,  The  other  constituent 
is  the  representation  or  imagination  of  reciprocated 
fondness.  The  resulting  Eros  will  be  felt  in  strength 
proportioned  to  the  combined  intensity  of  these  two 
constituents  ;  but  the  two  may  vary  in  proportion 
to  each  other  without  any  variation  in  their  sum, 
and  consequently  without  any  variation  in  the  in- 
tensity of  the  eros  which  is  their  emotional  aspect. 
This  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  phenomenon  which 
was  observed  in  §  20,  in  objects  of  desire  generally  ; 
it  is  the  representation  of  reciprocated  fondness  in 
this  case  which  contains  the  element  of  certainty  or 
uncertainty.  When  eros  becomes  a  passion,  or  when 
considered  as  a  passion,  then  the  probability  of  suc- 
cess in  ol>taining  possession  in  marriage,  as  well  as 
that  of  winning  the  affections  themselves,  is  a  new 
circumstance  which  again  corresponds  to  the  cer* 
tainty  in  the  former  cases.  Simultaneously  with  the 
introduction  of  the  aesthetic  emotions  begins  the  nar- 
rowing of  the  field  of  objects  of  love,  ending  with 
the  restriction  of  it  to,  and  the  concentration  of  the 
emotion  upon,  a  single  object  or  person.     From  this 
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point  onwards  the  only  modifications  introduced  are 
those  which  arise  from  the  perception  or  representa- 
tion of  reflective  emotions  in  the  beloved  object,  of 
moral  qualities  as  they  are  called ;  but  always,  as 
these  increase  more  and  more  in  number  and  im- 
portance, the  proportion  which  the  original  appetite 
and  sense  of  beauty  bear  to  them  is  diminished^  and 
finally  in  some  cases  perhaps  entirely  suppressed,  so 
that  the  loss  of  these  elements,  by  the  natural  course 
of  life,  in  old  age,  has  no  effect  in  lessening  the  affec- 
tion. The  moral  and  spiritual  exceUences,  hopes, 
and  aims,  shared  and  enjoyed  together,  become  then 
the  main  components  of  the  emotion,  the  lower  ele- 
ments being  consumed  or  refined  away ;  and  this 
emotion  is  perhaps  the  crown  of  earthly  happiness, 
the  best  ond  noblest  of  all  the  emotions  that  are  yet 
entangled  in  the  representation  of  a  visible  and  tan- 
gible framework. 

4.  As  to  the  different  kind  of  love  which  is  felt 
by  each  sex  for  the  other,  it  seems  to  be  a  true  re- 
mark of  Coleridge  that  the  manVs  desire  is  for  the 
woman,  but  the  woman's  rarely  anything  else  than 
desire  for  the  desire  of  the  man*  This  seems  a 
parallel  case  with  what  has  been  already  remarked 
of  the  affection  of  mothers  and  of  fathers  for  their 
children,  and  to  rest  on  similar  grounds.  Perhaps 
then  it  may  be  better  expressed  thus,  tliat  the  man 
desires  to  possess  the  woman  w^holly,  including  her 
love,  the  woman  on  the  other  hand  to  be  possessed 
by  the  man,  that  is,  to  be  the  object  of  one  part  of 
his  faculties,  that  is,  of  his  love.     A  man's  love,  as 

i  distinguished  from  one  element  of  it,  the  original 
admiratioo,  is  won  by  his  persuading  himself  that 

,the  woman  will  love  him  in  return;  admiration  ^fdone 
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attracts  but  does  not  keep.  Hence  so  many  cases 
where  love  comes  after  marriage.  A  woman's  love 
is  won  by  exciting  her  admiration,  where  the  man 
she  admires  shows  her  delicate  respect.  Her  imagi- 
nation, for  she  does  not  critically  compare,  makes 
her  diamond  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  she  is  occu- 
pied with  it  alone.  Here  admiration  alone  both  at- 
tracts and  keeps,  for  the  horizon  is  limited,  and  the 
self  therefore  easily  identified  with  the  horizon.  Love 
is  the  whole  world  of  a  woman,  but  only  a  part  of 
the  world  of  a  man.  It  may  be  added  that  a  man 
marries  for  a  harbour,  for  rest,  for  refreshment ;  a 
woman  for  a  voyage,  for  delight,  for  activity*  I 
leave  untouched  the  question,  how  far  the  existing 
diiferences  between  the  love  of  men  and  of  women 
are  due  to  fundamental  differences  in  the  character 
of  the  sexes,  how  far  to  circumstances  such  as  edu- 
cation and  the  course  of  development  of  modern 
societies, 

5.  The  influence  of  sex  is  very  subtil  and  extends 
far  more  widely  than  to  what  is  commonly  called 
love  between  the  sexes.  It  colours  the  relations  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  parents  and  children  -,  sons  feel 
a  peculiar  aifection  for  their  mother,  and  daughters 
a  peculiar  admiration  for  their  father ;  men  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  society  of  women  as 
well  as  of  men,  and  women  who  have  been  much 
thrown  into  the  society  of  their  father,  or  have  been 
educated  by  him,  show  differences,  generally  excel- 
lences, of  character  and  habit  which  are  often  clearly 
traceable  to  these  sQiu:*ces. 

6.  Friendship  in  all  its  various  kinds,  Aristotle's 
ptkiu^  is  distinguished  from  eros,  or  love  between 
the  sexes,  by  the  absence  of  the  traits  derived  from 
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the  appetite  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  that  emotion. 
The  instances  however  in  which  those  traits  are  very 
weak  approach  on  that  account  closely  to  finendship, 
and  make  a  kind  ofdebateable  ground  between  them. 
Friendship  can  exist  everywhere*  where  eros  can,  but 
it  cannot^  generally  speakinof,  be  carried  up  to  the 
same  intensity,  not  because  it  lacks  the  element  uf 
i^petite,  but  because  persons  of  the  opposite  sexes 
are  the  only  persons  between  whom  rivalry  can  be 
entirely  abolished.  This  annihilation  of  rivalry  is 
a  circumstance  common  to  the  love  between  persons 
of  opposite  sex  with  only  one  other  kind  of  love  or 
personal  relation,  namely,  with  love  to  God,  or  re- 
ligion, the  object  of  which  is  an  Ideal,  as  will  appear 
in  its  place.  But  wherever  the  feeling  of  rivalry 
can  be  diminished,  there  and  in  that  proportion  will 
the  love  or  friendship  between  dilierent  persons  be 
purer  and  closer  ;  and  in  these  cases  friendship 
proper,  or  aflection  between  persons  of  the  same  sex, 
will  be  capable  of  very  great  intensity.  Such  cases 
will  arise  between  teacher  and  i>upil,  patron  and 
client,  and  genemlly  between  older  and  younger 
persons ;  between  equals  chiefly  when  their  careers 
are  different.  AUiances  between  individuals  and 
between  bodies  of  men  are  often  the  beginning  of 
friendshiji,  but  they  are  not  friendship  itself";  there 
is  originally  no  aifection,  but  the  alliance  is  made 
for  some  extraneous  purpose  ;  these  are  cases  of 
Aristotle- s  ^iX/a  founded  on  the  %g^ffif6ov.  Alliances 
of  every  kind,  such  as  between  buyer  and  seller,  and 
makers  of  any  contract,  and  between  citizens  of  the 
same  state^  or  between  two  states,  have  their  own 
kind  or  mode  of  emotion,  sympathetic  but  in  the 
lowest  degree  ;  the  emotion  is  some  kind  or  »jthor 
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of  goodwill,  and  in  these  forms  too  it  is  the  first  step 
to  friendship  or  love. 

§  26.  Before  completing  this  group  by  the  exa- 
mination of  the  subordinate  or  allied  emotions,  it 
will  be  well  to  turn  to  the  antipathetic  group.  The 
direct  emotion  of  aversion  becomes,  when  its  object 
is  a  person,  personal  dislike  or  ill  will,  the  opposite  of 
goodwill  or  benevolence*  When  this  dislike  is  repre- 
sented as  reciprocated,  the  emotion  is  hate,  which  of 
course  admits  of  many  degrees,  among  which  we 
may  distinguish,  perhaps,  bitterness  and  malice,  al- 
though we  usually  employ  the  word  only  for  great  de- 
grees of  it.  Founded  on  a  small  or  transient  degree 
of  hate  is  anger,  which  is  hate  of  any  action  prompted 
by  dislike.  It  arises  when  the  mind  attributes  to  an- 
other a  feeling  of  dislike  which  has  led  it  to  d'3  some- 
thing towai'ds  the  destruction  or  injury  of  the  object 
of  its  dislike*  Attributing  such  an  act  from  such  a 
motive  to  any  person,  the  mind  feels  anger  towards 
that  person  on  account  of  its  act;  hence  anger  can 
be  appeased  by  renouncing  or  expressing  sorrow  for 
the  act ;  not  so  dislike  itself*  Revenge  is  indurated, 
that  isj  prolonged  and  cherished  anger.  Illwill,  bit- 
terness, hate,  malice,  anger,  revenge, — these  are  the 
antipathetic  emotions  which  are  the  opposites  of  good- 
will, love,  friendship,  and  to  those  subordinates  or 
derivatives  of  them  which  are  now  to  be  mentioned. 
Mulice  seems  to  stand  to  the  antipathetic  emotions  as 
affection  stands  to  the  sympathetic.  JIalice  and  af- 
fection are  perhaps  the  most  purely  emotional  terms 
in  the  language,  indicating  an  emotional  element 
with  least  suggestion  of  a  framework.  '^The  readi- 
ness of  disposition  to  affection  or  to  mahce  which 
makes  these  emotions  seem  to  prompt  the  imagina- 
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tion  to  supply  a  framework,  to  create  their  own  ob- 
jects of  love  or  hate,  rather  than  to  arise  from  the 
representation  of  such  objects,  is  what  is  commonly 
meant  by  the  phrases  a  good  or  a  bad  heart.  ^ 

§  27.  I.  Opposed  to  anger  and  revenge  are  two 
deo:rees  of  gratitude :  the  first  micrht  perhaps  be  »aboSiIatcto 
c^lled  a  burst  ot  gratitude  for  any  particular  kind-  going  p^up«, 
ness ;  the  second  prolonged  aud  indurated  grati- 
tude. The  object  of  both  of  them  is  the  representa- 
tion of  acts  prompted  by  good^dll,  love,  or  friendship. 
Wherever  it  is  said  that  acts  are  the  object  of  emo- 
tions, it  will  always  be  found  that  the  feeling  or 
emotion  prompting,  and  manifesting  itself  in,  those 
Bts,  and  of  which  they  are  the  representational 
framework,  is  the  real  object  of  the  emotion  in  ques- 
tion. xVn  act  is  always  capable  of  analysis  into  its 
elements  of  feeling  and  form,  of  emotion  and  cogni- 
tion ;  and  the  act,  as  it  is  called,  is  but  the  objective 
representation  of  these  cognitions  and  emotions  as 
mental  quaUties,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  embodiment 
of  them.  In  every  case  it  is  an  emotion  that  we 
hate  or  love ;  when  we  say  we  hate  or  love  a  man, 
or  an  action,  it  is  the  emotion  that  makes  the  man 
or  his  action  what  they  are ;  it  is  the  emotion,  which 
we  represent  the  man  as  feeling,  that  gives  him  his 
character  in  our  eyes.  We  represent  him  as  a  per- 
son at  all  only  by  representing  him  as  self-conscious, 
and  the  mode  of  his  self-consciousn^gs  is  what  we 
either  love  or  hate. 

2.  When  good  or  ill  fortune  happens  to  persons 
whom  we  love  or  whom  we  hate,  we  feel  the  deri- 
vative emotions  of  pity  or  compassion  when  those 
we  love  are  injured  or  unfortunate*  of  joy  and  con- 
gratulation   for   them  when   they  are   fortunate  or 
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benefited  ;   the  reverse  is  the  ease  vnth   those  we 

hate,   and  at  their  ill  fortune  we  feel  joy  or  con- 
gratulation, a  feeling  which  becomes  £^/%a<f£;e<at«/a,  or 
irabordinate  to   firencral  rcjoicing  at  ill,  when  there  is  a  tendency  to 

-  the  tw*,  fore-      to  .      J  to  1  ^  1-    r        (v 

I  going  groups,  regard  most  men  as  enemies,  a  leelmg  which  allied 
this  group  of  antipathetic  emotions  with  those  of 
envy  and  jealousy;  and  on  the  other  hand  their  good 
fortune  insph'es  us  with  regret  and  vexation;  Pity 
does  not  directly  depend  upon  the  imagmation  that 
the  e\dl  might  happen  to  oneself;  the  connection 
with  self  is  given  already  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  person  whom  we  |)ity  is  the  object  of  a  sympa- 
thetic emotion,  is  already  a  friend  or  ally\  In  other 
words,  the  emotion  of  pity  is  not  derived  from  self- 
love,  or  from  an  imagination  of  the  same  case  being 
possibly  one's  own,  as  distinguished  from  others', 
as  if  only  what  pleased  or  pained  self,  in  this  sense, 
was  of  mterest  to  us.  Aristotle  seems  to  leave  this 
question  open  in  the  words,  o  xav  c^vrog  T^trloKfiainv 
av  "Tcahlv^  n  rZ^  avrov  r^va.  Rhet*  ii.  8.  But  his  un- 
decided opinion  is  soon  after  decided  by  the  words, 

Tah7v  ohvrar  'TnwovOaat  ydf  ovtb  os  vxBgivhaifJboviTv  t^lo- 
(jLi^oi^  eOX  v^giZpvff^K  The  truth  is  that,  wherever 
there  is  any  feehng  of  alliance  or  friendship  left,  there 
is  place  for  pity.  The  impossibility  of  oneself  sufter- 
ing  in  one*s  own  person  does  not  destroy  this.  For 
instance,  Dives,  in  the  parable,  felt  pity  for  his  breth- 
ren on  earth,  he  himself  being  in  torment ;  and  the 
saints  and  angels  of  the  Christian  church  are  always 
imagined  as  feeling  pity,  although  certainly  they 
must  also  be  imagined  as  vv^B§£vhatfjjOifU¥  oiofiBvot, 

§  28.  I.  1  turn  now  to  the  passions  which  arise 
in  and  belong  to  these  emotions,  and  which  are  in- 
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deed  usually  left  imclistmguished  from  them.  Thus 
Hume,  following  his  psychological  theory  and  using 
his  Lockian  tenninology,  says,  *^  Ideas  are  the  causes 
of  Passions,"  Kant  however  in  my  opinion  saw  more 
clearly  when  he  defined  passion  by  desire  in  his  An- 
thropologie,  Part  i.  Book  ii.  §  59  et  seq.  Passion  is 
the  sense  of  effort  or  tension,  arising  in  an  emotion, 
and  carried  up  into  a  desire  of  vohtion  j  the  sense  of 
effort  must  have  some  distinct  content  of  its  own, 

I  and  this  is  fiu-nished  by  the  emotion  in  which  it 
arises ;  it  is  a  desire  or  volition  to  attain  to  a  greater 
degree  of  that  emotion  when  it  is  pleasureable,  and 
to  a  less  degree  of  it  when  it  is  painful.  The  pas- 
sion proper  to  each  emotion  is  accordingly  not  desire 
for  any  object  indifferently  which  may  happen  to  be 
combined  with  or  included  in  the  representational 
framework  of  the  emotion,  but  desire  for  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  the  emotion  itself  as  a  whole*     The 

.  cpgiiitional  modification  of  the  framework,  corres- 
ponding to  the  passion  which  is  an  emotional  modi- 
fication, is  the  perception  of  a  discrepancy  between 
an  old  and  a  new  image  of  the  same  kind,  or  between 
a  present  state  and  a  pleasanter  future  state;  and  the 
kind  of  the  pleasure  is  given  by  the  emotion  in  which 
the  passion  arises. 

2.  Keeping  hold  of  the  definitions  of  the  different 
emotions  as  they  have  now  been  given,  which  point 
them  out  as  steps  in  a  series,  each  defined  by  the 
addition  of  some  trait  in  its  representational  frame- 
work to  the  framework  of  the  previous  emotion,  it 
will  now  be  found  that  the  passions,  which  have 
also  a  framework  of  their  own,  a  modification  of  the 
framework  of  the  previous  emotion,  form  the  tran- 
sitions from  one  stej)  to  another,  the  genesis  of  each 
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its  turn  from  the  one  before  it*     For 
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greater 
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intensity  of  these  emotions,  the  term  ^  passion*  mean- 
ing the  emotional  element  in  the  representational 
framework  of  a  desire  or  volition  for  a  represented 
future  degree,  either  greater  or  less,  of  the  emo- 
tion in  which  it  arises.  In  all  cases,  both  in  pas- 
sion and  in  emotion,  the  representational  framework 
bound  up  with  the  feeling  is  the  only  means  we  have 
of  knowing  and  describing  the  emotional  element 
pervading  it»  the  passion  or  emotion  itself;  for  this 
alone  contains  the  formal  element,  the  condition  and 
substance  of  cognition ;  on  this  alone  we  mark  and 
measure  oflF  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  emotion  and 
passion,  and  of  all  feeling  generally.  This  is,  I  think, 
the  truer  way  of  stating  what  is  commonly  expressed 
by  sajdng  of  emotions  or  passions,  that  they  are 
always  emotions  or  passions  of  or  for  something, 
or  always  have  an  object,— phriises  whicli,  however 
well  meant,  nevertheless  lead  back  to  the  very  error 
against  which  they  would  guard,  by  keeping  the 
emotion  or  passion  distinct  from  their  objects,  ima- 
gining them  as  separately  existent  and  only  called 
forth  by,  or  directed  towards,  their  objects,  instead 
of  being  insejiarable  elements  with  them  of  single 
states  of  consciousness. 

3.  With  this  logic  in  our  hands  let  us  see  how 
passion  carries  over  one  emotion  into  another  of  the 
same  series ;  though  this  leads  us  for  a  moment  into 
a  part  of  the  subject  only  to  be  treated  fully  in  the 
following  Chapter.  Suppose  goodwill  or  benevolence 
to  be  increased  in  energy  by  our  becoming  aware  of 
it  as  pleasureablc,  and  desiring  t-o  feel  it  more  in- 


tenaely;  this  stimulates  the  representative  powers, 
and  we  represent  the  object  of  good  will  in  glowing 
colours;  we  imagine  hira  to  ourselves  m  himself  doing 
kindness  and  reciprocating  fondness,  and  the  increase 
of  our  goodwill  is  an  increase  in  tension,  effort,  or 
energy  of  the  emotion.  This  tension  has  made  us 
inia^ne  a  new  framework*  but  while  we  are  imac^in- 
ing  the  new  framework  the  tension  is  being  itself 
changed  into  volition  or  determinate  desire,  and  we 
are  feeling  the  passion  of  goodwill  or  benevolence. 
The  passion  of  benevolence  is  therefore  the  emotion 
of  love.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  all  cases 
of  increasing  intensity  in  the  emotion  of  love  itself, 
and  also  to  the  production  of  its  derivatives.  In  all 
cases  the  representations  are  stimulated  by  the  pas- 
sion, but  the  form  which  they  wll  take  is  determined 
by  the  kind  of  object  or  person  represented.  Thus, 
where  the  person  beloved  is  a  superior  or  older  per- 
son, the  emotion  which  the  addition  of  passion  will 
produce  will  probably  be  one  of  gratitude,  since  the 
representation  will  be  stimulated,  but  stimulated  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  representational  frame- 
work* We  shall  then  take  pleasure  in  iraaguiing 
benefits  conferred,  and  feel  the  corresponding  emo- 
tic)n  of  gratitude,  both  of  which  will  have  come  from 
an  intensity  in  the  original  emotion  of  love. 

4.  Although  we  break  up  these  complex  pheno- 
mena into  their  moments,  and  speak  of  the  effort 
producmg  or  causing  a  new  representation,  and  this 
representation  again  producing  or  causing  a  new  emo- 
tion, and  generally  of  passions  being  the  genesis  of 
emotionSj  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  fact,  that 
is,  as  actually  experienced,  they  form  one  continuous 
many-coloured  stream  of  redintegration,  now  emotion, 
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now  passion,  but  always  and  in  either  case  having  il 
emotion  or  passion  embodied  in  some  imagery  which 
is  its  representational  framework.  Image  and  emo- 
tion, image  and  passion,  are  the  simultaneous  elements 
or  aspects  of  each  and  every  state  of  consciousness 
which  takes  its  place  in  the  stream  of  redintegration. 
In  this  view  emotions  may  just  as  well  be  called  the 
genesis  of  passions  as  passions  of  emotions.  The 
physiological  causes  of  these  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness will  be  foimd  to  underlie  all  alike,  and  they 
are  the  only  phenomena  which  can  properly  be  con- 
sidered causes  of  any  phenomena  of  consciousness, 
whether  these  latter  are  taken  collectively  in  their 
wliole  chain  of  sequence  or  separately  and  in  detail, 

5.  The  passions  which  form  the  transitions  be- 
tween the  antipathetic  emotions  are  among  those 
which  were  classed  by  the  Greeks  under  Sufji^ag^  which 
answers  to  our  term  courage,  spirit,  or  high-spirited 
activity.  The  first  classification  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  which  was  Plato's,  opposed  to  &v[LOiihig  to 
TO  iTrdu^TiTiKQv^  jiod  both  to  TO  hoLvoririKov^  an  exhaustive 
division.  At  first  then  we  see  that  the  passions,  in 
both  kinds,  were  more  prominent  than  the  emotions 
which  were  their  terms,  or  between  which  they  were 
tlie  transitions.  The  emotions,  ^a^;?,  were  first  brought 
into  prominence  by  Aristotle,  who  refers  the  diiferent 
qualities,  virtues  and  vices,  to  them  as  their  ground 
and  explanation,  as  for  instance  in  the  present  case, 
aifhgsia  (LtaoTfig  xi§i  p6(ioug  xai  6d§§fj.  See  Eth.  Nic. 
iii.  6.  et  seq.  Still  his  analysis  was  chiefly  directed 
towards  a  classification  of  qualities,  virtues  and  vices, 
and  not  of  the  emotions  and  passions  themselves ;  a 
course  which  was  at  that  time  the  right  one,  as  it 
certninly  was  the  most  obvious,  as  is  shown  by  the 
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^jrat  number  of  terms  for  different  modes  or  shades 
of  courageous  and  cowardly  characters  and  qualities, 
as  compared  with  those  for  the  emotions  on  which 
they  are  founded,  namely,  hope  and  fear  only ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  the  same  in  our  days  as  it  was 
in  Aristotle's  ;  we  have  for  instance  n  long  list  of 
words  for  different  kinds  of  courage,  boldncsSj  bravery, 
manliness^  rashness,  audacity,  confidence^  daring,  im- 
petuosity, fearlessness ;  and  perhaps  others  might  be 
given.  Our  task  however  is  to  analyse  the  emotions ; 
qualities,  habits,  and  characters,  must  be  reduced  to 
the  emotions  and  passions,  acts  of  redintegration, 
which  are  their  sources;  and  every  such  act  must 
have  its  inseparable  framework  or  object,  by  which 
we  may  define  and  describe  it.  Now  there  is  no 
single  class  of  objects  or  frameworks  appropriated  to 
the  acts,  emotions  or  passions,  which  are  denoted  by 
the  term  courage  or  spirit.  Those  objects  are  of 
the  most  various  kinds,  and  the  feelings  of  the  cour- 
^ageous  man,  constituting  his  acts  courageous  acts, 
'may  be  analysed  into  a  high  degree  of  activity  or 
energy,  together  with  a  high  degree  of  hope,  or  with 
the  absence  of  fear.  Courage  or  high  spirit  therefore 
isTiot  an  ultimate  emotion  or  group  of  emotions,  but 
a  composite  quality  distinguishing  a  class  of  men  ; 
it  is  a  distinction  between  characters,  not  between 
idtimate  modes  of  emotion.  To  come  nearer  to  par- 
ticulars, we  may  perhaps  distinguish  three  kinds  of 
courage;  there  is  1st,  the  cool  imperturbal>le  man  who 
despises  danger ;  2nd,  the  sanguine  man  who  does 
not  see  danger;  Srd,  the  adventurous  man  who  courts 
danger.  In  all  three  alike  there  is  the  same  ground- 
work, energy'  and  love  of  action,  to  which  is  added 
in  the  first  case  some  object  of  gi*eat  interest  which 
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fills  the  mind  and  eclipses  all  other  consideratioiiB; 
in  the  second  case,  a  ^dvid  sense  of  hope  and  a  dis- 
position to  see  the  bright  side  of  things  j  in  the  third 
case,  an  inaccessibility  to  fear  which  leaves  the  ad- 
ventiu'oiis  spirit  uncontrolled, 

6.  Xow  if  we  were  to  assume  that  the  mind  was 
composed  of,  or  could  be  analysed  mto,  faculties,  such 
as  are  the  cognitive,  the  conative,  and  the  faculty  of 
feeling,  then,  assuming  the  conative  faculty  to  be  one 
of  these,  courage  might,  perhaps  rightly,  be  consi- 
dered as  a  sub-faculty  or  mode  of  the  faculty  of  cona- 
tion. But  it  has  been  shown  already  that  such  a 
view  is  untenable,  since  activity  is  never  found  pure, 
but  is  always  coloured  by  some  feeling  or  by  some 
object,  by  which  alone  it  can  be  defined.  The  dis- 
tinction of  faculties  therefore  being  abandoned,  no 
ground  remains  for  considering  the  tenn  courage  as 
making  a  separate  group  of  emotions,  passions,  or 
actions,  irreducible  into  others  more  elementary.  The 
phenomena  to  which  the  name  is  given  must  be  dis- 
tributed under  the  heads  of  other  emotions,  acts,  or 
objects.  And  following  the  distinctions  already  made, 
the  phenomena  of  courage  may  be  properly  divided 
into  such  as  are  directed  against  physical  dangerjs  or 
difficulties,  forces  of  nature,  and  impersonal  circum- 
stances, and  those  directed  against  persons  and  the 
opposition  which  they  may  offer.  It  is  courage  against 
persons  which  we  have  to  do  with  here,  the  other 
kind  of  courage  finding  its  place  under  the  direct  emo- 
tions of  hope  and  fear ;  and  the  antipathetic  emotions 
are  those  of  which  the  acts  and  feelings  of  courage 
agamst  persons  are  modifications,  and  between  which 
they  form  the  transitions  ;  for  in  every  case  where 
we  resist  the  will  of  another  [terson,  or  assert  our- 
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eelveg  against  him,  some  degree  of  hostility  or  illwill, 
though  it  may  be  very  small,  and  even  though  we 
may  struggle  against  it,  is  invariably  inchided.  Add 
energy  to  ill  will,  or  infuse  energy  into  resisting  the 
Tvill  of  another  persoa,  and  the  effect  is  the  sume, 
namely,  a  certain  increase  in  antipathetic  emotion. 
Suppose  this  energy  of  self-assertion  greatly  increased, 
and  the  illwill  becomes  a  jjassion,  anger  is  intensified 
into  rage.  At  the  same  time  the  object  of  tliis  emo- 
tion ha»  assumed  a  different  appearance ;  he  has  in- 
creased in  the  intensity  of  Iiis  represented  hateful- 
ness,  and  in  the  number  of  hateful  traits  imagined  or 
represented  to  belong  to  him. 

§  29,  I.  It  is  next  hi  order  to  examine  a  group 
of  emotions  which  depend  upon  a  more  complete  di- 
vidon  and  more  com])lex  relations  between  the  mind 
of  the  Subject  and  other  mhids,  and  upon  the  con- 
sequent comparison  of  the  two  by  the  Subject.  These 
may  be  called  emotions  of  comparison,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  simply  sjnipathetic  and  antipathetic. 
They  include  and  suppose  a  representation  of  the 
feelings  of  ihe  other  mind  in  \aew  of  the  comparison 
which  is  drawn  between  the  two,  and  which  is  known 
by  both,  or  is  an  image  conmion  to  both.  These 
emotions  fall  into  two  great  classes,  according  as  the 
comparison  is  draAvn  between  the  possessions  and 
external  advantages  of  the  two  minds,  or  between 
their  natural  qualities  and  powers.  The  first  kind 
of  comparison  may  be  called  the  comparison  of  Hav- 
ing, the  second  that  of  Being ;  and  they  give  rise  to 
quite  distmct  sets  of  emotions.  The  first  mentioned 
kmd  seems  to  arise  first  in  historical  order.  When 
we  compare  oiu*  own  possessions,  clothing,  attend- 
ants, dignities,  titles,  and  the  respect  paid  to  us  by 
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otliers,  with  those  of  another  person,  and  find  our- 
selves come  short  in  contrast  mth  hini,  and  also 
figure  to  ourselves  that  he  is  also  aware  of  the  same 
contrast,  favourable  to  him  but  unfavourable  to  ua, 
the  emotions  which  we  feel  may  be  described  under 
the  general  name  of  ashamedness  towards  ourselves 
and  of  admiration  of  externals  towards  him;  *wlien 
the  contrast  is  equally  great  but  the  advantage  is 
on  our  side,  we  feel  some  mode  of  vanity  towards 
ourselves  and  some  kmd  of  contempt  towards  him. 
There  are  no  appropriate  single  names  for  the  two 
emotions  first  mentioned,  probably  because,  being 
painful,  they  do  not  l)ccome  passions,  and  thus  are 
not  so  much  noticed.  Vanity  however  and  contempt, 
which  arise  from  the  favourable  com|vari8on  and  are 
therefore  pleasant,  are  indnlged  and  thus  become 
passions,  for  which  reason  they  are  most  prominent 
and  their  names  current.  Yet  passion  and  emotion 
always  go  hand  in  hand,  and  there  is  no  passion 
whicli  is  not  founded  in  some  emotion,  nor  any  emo- 
tion which  does  not  give  rise  to  some  passion,  though 
if  the  emotion  is  pairitul  the  passion  will  not  be  the 
simple  completion  of  the  etnotion ;  in  this  case  the 
passion  is  the  irritable  desire  not  to  increase  but  to 
lessen  or  escape  from  the  emotion  in  which  it  arises; 
and  iji  the  case  of  the  two  emotions  first  mentioned, 
ashamedness  and  admiration  of  externals,  it  will  as- 
sume some  form  of  antipathetic  emotion,  ill  will,  or 
hate,  towards  the  person  in  contrast  with  ourselves. 
Vanity  has  been  defined  as  the  desire  of  pleasing; 
it  is  rather  the  desire  of  exciting  the  emotion  of  com- 
parison tavourable  to  ourselves  in  matters  of  external 
show  and  advantage;  the  desire  of  pleasing  is  an  fl 
euphemism;   there  is  no  goodmll  in  vanity  except 


incidentally,  from  being  pleased  with  oneself;  the 
pleasure  of  others  is  never  its  purpose.  It  is  true 
that  vanity  is  a  social  rjuality,  since  it  depends  upon 
the  verdict  of  others  as  much  as  upon  one^s  o%\ti, 
and  indeed  arises  only  in  the  repre^entntion  of  what 
others  will  think  of  the  comparison  which  both  alike 
must  draw.  It  thus  becomes  a  motive  of  endeavours 
to  excels  and  is  indirectly  beneficial  to  society;  just 
in  the  same  way  as  discontent  is  a  benefit,  both  to 
oneself  and  others,  in  its  effects,  though  uneasy  and 
painful  by  itself 

2.  Vanity  and  contempt,  then,  arc  names  for  these 
emotions  of  comparison  in  their  character  of  passions; 
or  rather  the  same  names  serve  for  them  in  both  cha- 
racters. Their  opposites,  ashamedness  and  admira- 
tion of  externals,  have  no  single  current  names  as 
emotions,  for  being  painful  they  have  no  passions  in 
indulgence,  and  as  passions  have  escaped  notice  al- 
together. But  the  passions  which  arise  from  them 
are  envy  and  jealousy,  forms  of  illwill  or  hate,  as 
already  remarked.  Of  these,  envy  refers  to  the  past 
and  present,  being  ^dthout  fear  of  future  encroach- 
ments; jealousy  includes  fear  of  such  encroachments 
of  the  powers  or  possessions  of  others,  and  refers 
rather  to  the  future ;  it  is  a  guarding,  watchful,  pas- 
sion^ while  envy  is  a  brooding  one. 

3.  The  emotions  of  the  second  kind  of  comparison, 
that  of  Bemg,  are  also  four  in  number,  but  arise  in 
comparison  of  the  nature  and  natural  qualities  rather 
than  of  possessions  and  dignities;  which  latter  how- 
ever may  always  be  regarded  as  results  of  tlic  former, 
and  cannot  always  be  separated  from  them;  for  in- 
stance, a  man  may  possess  the  knowledge  of  many 
langnages,  and  eo  ipso  he  ir  r  linguist;  but  in  such 
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cases  we  always  distinguish  whether  he  has  used  or 
misused  his  opportunities,  and,  if  it  appears  that  he 
had  this  acquirement  forced  upon  him  ivithout  any 
or  mth  little  energy  of  his  own^  we  set  it  down  as 
a  possession,  while,  if  it  has  been  the  creation  of  his 
own  energy  and  ability,  we  consider  it  as  part  of 
the  man  himself;  in  the  former  case  we  are  inclined 
to  envy  him,  m  the  latter  to  admire  him  sincerely. 
Cases  like  this  show  at  once  the  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing what  a  man  is  from  what  he  has,  but  also 
at  the  same  time  the  necessity  for  drawing  tlie  dis- 
tinction as  a  fundamental  one  in  analysis,  since  it  is 
always  drawn,  though  tacitly,  in  practice,  and,  though 
varying  with  each  case,  and  with  the  mood  of  each 
person  who  draws  it,  is  always  permanent  as  a  dis- 
tinction ;  and  we  always  justify  our  envy  or  our  ad- 
miration by  dra^nng  it  in  tlic  cases  where  we  feel 
these  emotions.  Personal  beauty,  high  birth,  eloquence, 
grace  of  demeanour,  polished  maimers,  strength,  cour- 
age, and  so  on,  and  also  the  opposite  qualities  to 
these,  although  not  acquired  by  merit  or  effort,  are 
yet  so  bound  up  with  our  representations  of  the  per- 
sons in  question,  that  we  cannot  separate  them  and 
consider  these  qualities  as  their  mere  possessions. 
Wealth  however  alone,  inherited  or  even  acquired, 
or  pocnliar  good  fortune,  can  be  separated  in  repre- 
sentation, and  these  accordingly  are  considered  pos- 
sessions. It  is  always  the  representation  that  decides ; 
that  ivhich  caimot  be  sundered  in  representation 
cannot  in  emotion.  No  abstract  considerations  of 
merit  or  cftbrt,  founded  on  theories  of  the  will,  are  of 
weight  here;  the  laws  of  representation  decide  the 
question  of  what  is  pai*t  of  the  nature,  and  wliat  part 
of  the  possessions. 
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4»  Whenever,  then,  the  mind  draws  a.  comparison 
between  itself  and  others  in  respect  of  qualities  which 
it  comsiders  at  the  time  as  personal  and  inseparable, 
belonw^ing  to  nature  and  not  to  possession,  it  feels, 
if  the  balance  is  unfavourable  to  itself,  humility  to- 
wards itself  and  some  form  of  admiration  of  essentials 
towards  the  other  mind;  if  the  balance  is  fiivourable 
to  itself,  it  feels  some  kuid  of  self-complacency  to- 
wards itsell' and  some  kind  of  scorn  towards  the  other 
person.  These  at  least  are  the  general  terms  of  which 
there  are  many  degrees  and  many  modifications.  A 
similar  remark  as  to  passions  is  applicable  here  as 
in  the  former  di\i3ion,  namely,  that  self-complacency 
and  scorn  are  commonly  thought  of  as  indulged, 
that  is,  as  passions,  while  the  painful  emotions  are 
considered  emotions  alone.  The  passion  whicli  pro- 
ceeds from  these  uneasy  emotions  of  comparison  of 
being,  the  desire  to  equalise  the  balance  or  turn  it 
the  other  way,  is  emuhition,  Zjfhog.  This  passion  is 
not  akin  to  illwill  or  any  of  the  antipathetic  emo- 
tions ;  its  essence  consists  in  wishing  the  opposite 
person  to  be  fully  as  good  and  noble  as  he  is,  m 
order  that  our  own  character  may  come  up  to  his; 
it  doea  not  aim  at  lowering  another,  because  the  ex- 
cellence is  represented  as  part  of  his  nature,  and 
that  representation  is  fixed.  As  little  as  possible, 
no  doubt,  is  admitted  into  the  representation  of  what 
the  man  is,  in  view  of  this  comparison ;  but  when 
once  that  image  is  fixed,  emulation  can  only  be  gra- 
tified by  reaching  and  surpassing  not  by  lowering  it. 
The  muid  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  Aactury  in 
externals,  when  promising  itself  a  contest  in  essen- 
tials; hence  emulation,  the  emulation  proper  to  tliis 
second  division  of  emotions  of  comparison,  is  chival- 
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arising  from  01  emotioHs  the  importance  in  analysis  ot  the  coj;- 
nitive  framework  or  representational  image,  which 
is  the  object  of  the  emotion.  Fur  here  it  is  seen 
thatj  when  we  speak  of  *  the  man  liimself/  we  mean 
our  image  of  tlie  man;  and  a  change  in  the  image 
is  likewise  a  change  in  the  emotion.  When  we  speak 
of  our  image  of  the  man,  and  say  that  it  may  be  or 
even  must  be  erroneous  or  imperfect,  and  that  *  the 
ninii  himself'  must  Ije  different  from  it,  we  still  mean 
by  '  the  man  himself'  another  image  equal  in  fulness 
and  correctness  to  every  test  that  can  be  imagined, 
including  the  subjective  feelings  attributed  to  the 
image  itsel£  Accordingly,  strictly  speaking,  we  do 
not  love  a  man  for  his  qualities  or  hate  him  for  his 
qualities,  but  we  love  or  hate  those  qualities  them- 
selves,  as  they  appear  in  the  combination,  or  in  the 
image,  which  we  call  a  man.  From  our  image  of 
what  the  man  is  there  is  no  escape,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why,  in  emulation,  the  rivalry  is  of  a  chival- 
rous character.  The  superiority  of  our  rival  can  no 
longer  be  ascribed  to  his  circnmstances  or  his  for* 
tune,  which  are  already  excluded  by  the  rejiresenta- 
tion,  and,  since  the  mind  itself  has  formed  that  image, 
the  mind  itself  also  must  witness  our  equaUing  or 
surpassing  it-,  and  cannot  take  refuge  in  a  superiority 
of  externals  or  in  the  verdict  of  any  judgment  except 
its  own.  In  whatever  characteristics  it  is  that  our 
rival  is  the  mind  of  another  person,  stripped  of  ac- 
cessories and  fixed  by  our  own  representation,  in 
those  no  victory  is  satisfactory  Avhich  does  not  put 
r>ur  own  mind  on  a  level  or  on  a  higher  point  than 
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his ;  the  murder  of  a  noble  rival,  for  instance,  would 
not  be  a  victory  over  him  in  the  characteristics  in 
which  we  are  rivals;  it  would  be  a  mere  victory  in 
externals,  and  would  probably  also  seal  for  ever  our 
defeat  in  essentials.  All  true  emulation  is  this  chi- 
valrous rivalry,  the  foimdation  of  one  of  the  great 
kinds  of  Honour. 

6.  Looking  back  now  to  the  whole  group  of  emo- 
tions of  comparison,  four  have  been  mentioned  under 
the  head  of  comimrison  of  Having,  namely, 

Ash amedness\_^,,_.--- Admiration  of  externals 
Vanity — """^      ""'^Contempt, 

which  produce  the  further  passions  of  Envy  and 
Jealousy.  And  four  have  been  mentioned  under 
the  head  of  comparison  of  Bemg,  namely, 

Humility-^_____^  ^/Admiration  of  essentiids 
Self-complacency  >"^      Scorn, 

which  produce  the  further  passion  of  Emulation.  It 
is  clear  that  there  is  hardly  any  emotion,  or  indeed 
any  feeling  whatever,  which  does  not  supply  matter 
for  one  of  these  comparisons ;  in  other  words,  the 
emotions  which  rest  ii[Kni  these  comparisons  refer 
to  or  arise  upon  any  other  feelings  whatever,  and 
pervade  the  whole  of  life.  The  eight  heads  imder 
which  they  are  here  exhibited  cannot  be  anything 
like  a  sufficient  classification  of  the  countless  modi- 
fications of  which  they  must  be  susceptible,  and  in 
which  they  appear  in  daOy  experience*  But  lan- 
guage is  a  chaos  out  of  which  we  must  be  content 
if  we  can  lay  hold  of  and  keep  a  stray  word  or  two, 
to  serve  us  in  fixing  the  footsteps  of  thought  which 
we  have  made  gootl ;  and  the  eight  terms  here  em- 
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ployed  for  this  purpose  are  intended  only  to  mark 
general  divisions,  under  which  the  rest  may  fall  as 
names  of  some  of  the  countless  modifications  of  the 
phenomena.  Under  the  head  Ashamedness,  for  in- 
stance, may  fall  the  terms  diffidence,  sh}TLess,  modesty ; 
and  under  its  opposite,  Admiration  of  externa Ls,  those 
of  reverence  for  rank  and  wealth,  ''  which  needs  no 
learning,"  as  Mrs.  Browning  tells  us,  subservience, 
complaisance,  which,  when  they  are  wthout  envy  or 
jealousy,  are  virtues,  but  the  \artues  of  an  inferior. 
Under  Vanity  may  fall  ostentation,  vainglory,  pre- 
tension, love  of  praise,  and  conceit,  which  is  a  kind 
of  indurated  vanity ;  under  Contempt,  arrogance, 
and  haughtiness.  It  is  impossible  to  name  moods, 
characters,  habits,  virtues  or  Wees,  without  thereby 
naming  feelings ;  the  habits,  ils/c,  have  mostly  been 
named  as  being  most  obvions,  but  the  moments  of 
which  they  consist,  the  feelings,  ^a^i;,  have  not  been 
named  for  themselves,  but  only  as  characterising  the 
habits.  Under  the  four  heads  of  the  second  kind 
of  comparison  may  £>erhaps  be  V>rought  abasement, 
lowliness,  meekness, — veneration,  reverence,  awe, — 
self-confidence,  self-reliance,  self-assertion, — studied 
neglect, 

§  30.  I.  Shame  and  pride,  which  are  usually  con- 
nected with  the  foregoing  group,  are  properly  emo- 
tions which  arise  in  a  somewhat  different  mode  of 
reflection;  at  least  these  names  seem  the  best  adapted 
to  be  set  apart  to  denote  the  emotions  now  to  be 
analysed.  It  is  only  when  the  mind  reflects  upon 
itself  alone,  abstracting  from  other  minds,  yet  with 
the  knowledge  gained  by  these  previous  modes  of 
reflection,  that  tliose  modes  of  emotion  arise  which 
tldl  under  the  general  titles  of  shame  and  pride ;  and 
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these  appear  to  be  the  only  two  kinds  of  emotion 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  mode  of  reflection,  or  arise 
in  the  representation  of  its  peculiar  object.  When 
the  different  organs  of  the  body  and  the  different 
bodily  and  mental  fimctions  are  compared  with  each 
other,  we  feel  shame  in  contemplating  some  and  pride 
in  contemplating  others,  and  are  prompted  to  con- 
ceal and  forget  the  one,  to  display  and  dwell  ujion 
the  others.      This  in  its  earliest  shape  is  the  tirst 

oral  judgment  thi\t  we  pass  upon  ourselves  ;  and 
"the  shame  which  in  this  way  takes  its  origin,  so  far 
from  becoming  outworn  in  the  progress  of  reflection, 
is  deepened  and  its  sphere  extended ;  in  other  words, 
we  become  more  sensitive  and  more  refined,  and  a 
greater  numl>er  of  things  arc  classed  among  tacenda. 
The  acts  which  minister  directly  to  the  health  and 
nourishment  of  the  liody  and  the  gratification  of  the 

nsations,  and  of  some  of  the  emotions,  and  the  in- 
strmnents  of  these,  weaknesses  of  body  and  of  mind, 
some  kinds  of  ignorance  and  want  of  capacity  for 
mental  enjoyments,  whatever  betrays  a  low  grade 
of  endowment,  we  cover  with  a  wise  dissimulation, 
"ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.'*  The  French  term 
pudeur  seems  exactly  to  express  the  feeling  which 
is  called  out  painfully  or  wounded  by  any  lifting  of 
the  veil  of  the  tacenda.  A  certain  kind  of  dissimu- 
lation appears  to  be  the  very  condition  of  escaping 
from  the  burthen  of  these  ills,  Avhich  is  only  lightened 
by  being  forgotten.  When  however  this  forgetful- 
ness  is  not  a  purposed  dissimulation,  but  the  powers 
and  endowments  which  are  its  comiter|3oise  are  dwelt 
on  as  if  they  were  alone  the  whole  nature,  then  there 
arises  the  opposite  emotion,  pride,  an  overweening 
estimate  of  self.     If  we  do  not  forget  but  purposely 
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repress  the  thought  of  what  causes  xis  to  feel  shame, 
so  as  to  insist  only  on  the  comely  and  on  the  honour- 
aljl'e,  then  we  may  be  said  to  feel  proper  pride^  as  it 
is  popularly  called  ;  and  pride  in  this  sense  is  better 
expressed  by  the  name  Self-respect,  reser\ing  the 
name  pride  for  the  ovcrweenmg  estimate  of  self, 
and  for  the  further  development  of  it  now  to  be  de- 
scribed- 

2.  If  we  suppose  this  emotion  or  passion  of  pri<le, 
for  mdulged  emotion  is  passion,  -to  be  combined  witli 
the  scorn  for  others  of  the  foregoing  group,  there 
will  arise  the  emotion  which  is  most  properly  to  be 
called  Pride,  a  haughty  isolation  of  self  from  all 
other  beings,  a  refusal  to  admit  them  as  equals,  or 
even  as  objects  of  the  antipathetic,  still  more  of  the 
sympathetic,  emotions;  a  self-complacency  and  a  self- 
sufficiency  which  is  its  oivn  law,  its  own  tribimal,  its 
own  motive,  its  own  end ;  the  opposite  of  whatever 
emotion  tends  to  buid  men  together,  the  opposite  at 
once  of  love  and  of  vanity.  It  is  only  the  root  or 
first  begirming  of  this  pride  that  is  the  opposite  of 
shame  ;  in  its  development  it  is  rather  the  comple- 
tion of  the  scorn  of  the  foregoing  group,  completing 
it  however  by  carrj ing  it  up  into  a  new  mode  of  re- 
flection, one  that  makes  abstraction  of  tlie  persons 
who  in  the  former  were  necessary  to  the  emotion. 
Here,  who  and  wliat  they  are  is  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. The  proud  man  is  '*  himself  alone.'*  Pride 
is,  as  it  has  been  shown,  founded  on  a  delusion,  the 
real  forgetfuhic.'is  of  human  weakness  ;  it  forgets  also 
the  laws  of  nature  which  bind  man  to  man,  not  oidy 
by  the  mutual  rendermg  of  necessary  services,  but 
by  the  emotions  which  men  feel  for  one  another. 
The  isolated   man   is   then  at  discord  with   himself, 


ittempted  self-sufficiency*  This  is  the 
condemnation  of  pride.  But  it  is  not  wthout  vir- 
tues. Its  special  virtue  is  liouour.  By  the  law  of 
iis  being  it  is  only  qualities  represented  as  noble 
which  belong  to  pride,  since  everything  that  coidd 
possibly  belong  to  shame  is  excluded  at  the  origin. 
The  law  which  the  proud  man  is  to  himself  is  a  law 
of  honour.  But  as  pride  itself  differs  from  scorn,  so 
does  the  honour  of  pride  differ  from  the  honour  of 
emulation  ;  it  is  not  chivalry,  but  it  is  adherence  to 
the  representation  which  any  one  has  formed  of  him- 
self;  to  fall  short  of  this  would  be  to  hun  defeat  and 
disgrace  ;  he  is  his  own  rival  and  his  own  standard 
of  rivalry.  Whatever  this  standard  consists  in,  what- 
ever constitutes  his  image  of  himself^  to  that  he  is 
bound  by  the  law  of  his  being  to  conform.  Hence 
the  diiferent  kinds  of  characters  which  may  be 
equally  and  alike  proud ;  whatever  consists  with 
his  standard  of  honour,  and  with  his  forgetiulness 
of  circumstances  of  sluime,  may  be  included  in  tlie 
nature  of  the  proud  man.  It  is  indifferent  to  many 
\nrtues  and  to  many  vices  ;  noble  characters  and 
mean  characters,  as  others  judge  them,  may  be  proud; 
ililton's  Satan  and  Sbake.speare's  lago  would  both 
belong  to  the  category.  Lastly,  pride  in  one  or 
other  of  its  two  shape:?,  that  is,  either  as  pride  strictly, 
or  as  self-respect,  is  the  most  intimate  and  ijieradi- 
cable  of  the  emotions,  kmyKoaoTGLroy  tcc^oj,  it  ceases 
only  with  life  ;  every  one  must  have  souie thing  to 
take  pride  in,  some  adytum  of  reflectiun,  some  sane* 
tuary  of  refuge  ^'  when  iu  disgrace  with  fortune  and 
men's  eyes."  Good  or  bad,  he  retires  into  himsell' 
l>riven  from  one  point,  he  takes  refuge  in  another ; 
the  thief  says  '  at  least  I  am  not  a  bar ;'  the  liar  '  at 
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least  I  am  not  a  thief.'  Every  one  erects  thus  from 
time  to  time  some  theory  of  his  life,  some  standard 
of  attainment,  which  he  can  believe  tliat  he  fulfils. 
Pride  is  tlie  Proteus  of  the  emotions ;  there  is  no 
shape  which  it  cannot  assume,  no  quality  to  which 
it  cimnot  attach  itself-  At  the  same  time,  the  emo- 
tion which  arises  in  reflection  on  self  alone,  whether 
it  takes  the  shape  of  self-respect,  honour,  pride^  or 
their  moditications,  is  the  most  deeply  rooted  of  all 
the  reflective  emotions  ;  the  stnple  and  basis  of  the 
character,  the  stem  upon  which  all  others  may  be 
conceived  as  engrafted,  or  out  of  wliich  they  may  be 
conceived  as  growing. 

§  31.  1.  In  all  the  reflective  emotions  hitherto 
examined  tlie  |*leasiires  and  the  pains  appertaining 
to  the  emotions  themselves,  in  their  entirety,  have 
been  pleasures  and  pains  of  enjoyment.  Or  if  they 
have  arisen  in  comparison  of  two  or  more  objects, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  emotions  of  comparison,  they 
have  not  arisen  directly  from  the  comparison  itself; 
or,  in  utlier  words,  the  comparison  has  been  not  the 
object  but  the  antecedent  of  an  emotion,  the  object 
of  which  consisted  in  the  persons  compared,  to  which 
emotion  the  pleasure  or  the  pain  was  attached,  as 
in  vanity  or  contempt,  anhametlness  or  admiration 
of  externals.  But  now  comes  for  considenition  the 
case  of  the  comparison  itself,  the  relation  between 
the  persons  compared,  being  the  object  of  an  emo- 
tion with  its  peculiar  pleasure  or  pain.  The  C-ase  is 
parallel  to  that  of  sm'prise  and  wonder  containing 
the  logical  instinct,  in  the  direct  emotions.  (See 
§  19.  2.^  The  contrast  or  resemblance  of  the  two 
persons  and  their  emotions  is  itself  the  object  or 
framework  of  the  emotion  now  to  be  examined:  and 
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there  will  be  as  many  kinds  of  this  emotion  as  there 
are  distinct  kinds  of  pairs  of  objects  compared  or  con- 
trasted. The  com])arison  of  emotions  in  this  way 
will  be  the  objective  framework  of  the  emotion  of 
Justice  or  Injustice,  just  as,  in  the  direct  emotions, 
the  parallel  comparison  was  the  framework  of  the 
congruity  aimed  at,  the  inconrcruity  avoided,  by  the 
logical  instinct  arising  in  the  emotion  of  wonder. 

2.  Hitherto  we  have  not  met  with  the  sense  of  jus- 
tice, or  with  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  among  the 
emotions.  This  is  not  because  the  emotions  hitherto 
analysed  are  not  always  in  experience  boimd  up  wth 
these  perceptions;  for  we  may  always,  for  instance, 
feel  justified  or  right  in  lo\'iog  and  in  expecting 
lore,  in  retaliating  injuries  and  expecting  retalia- 
tion; but  because  we  have  hitherto  attended  only  to 
those  qualities  in  the  concrete  phenomemi  which  were 
indicated  by  the  name  of  the  whole.  But  now  it  is 
necessary  to  attend  to  this  other  element  in  the  emo- 
tions, and  to  endeavour  to  point  out  its  origin  and 
primal  source.  Justice  and  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  are  in  their  origin  the  same,  and  have  their 
ground  in  the  same  thing,  namely,  comparison.  The 
difference  or  resemblance  of  two  objects  of  reflective 
emotion,  as  different  or  similar,  is  the  object  or  frame- 
work, the  emotion  pervading  which  is  justice  or  in- 
justice, right  or  wrong. 

3,  It  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  sense  or 
perception  of  justice  and  of  injustice  is  not  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  emotions  hitherto  analysed.  The 
difference  in  their  nature  is  a  proof  of  some  differen- 
tiation in  their  source.  And  the  purpose  of  statical 
analysis  is  not  to  point  out  the  moment  of  develop- 
ment, in  the  history  of  mankind  or  in  that  of  the 
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individual,  at  whicli  a  Gcrtaiii  new  sense  or  new  emo 
tion  first  arises ;  whicli  could  only  be  done  by  show- 
ing on  the  combination  of  what  previously  existing 
feelings  the  new  feeling  appeared  as  the  result  of 
their  combination  ;  but  its  purpose  is  to  point  out 
to  what  elements  in  those  combined  feelings  the  new 
feeling,  the  result  of  their  comlnnation,  is  to  be  re^ 
ferred  ;  upon  which  being  done,  the  new  feeling  will 
appear  to  be  or  to  represent  those  elements  in  the 
new  compound.  For  instance,  it  is  not  statical  me- 
taphysical anah^sis  when  a  lawyer  gives  the  famous 
definition  of  the  riglit  of  property  as  "adverse  ix)s- 
session  ripened  by  prescription;''  for  the  time  oc* 
cupied  by  the  prescription  may  indeed  be  the  time 
during  which  the  sense  of  right  grew  up  and  became 
attached  to  the  sense  of  possession,  by  a  process  of 
strengthening  the  association,  in  the  minds  of  other 
persons  and  of  oneself,  between  the  thing  possessed 
and  its  possessor;  but  it  does  not  account  for  this 
strengthened  association  ending  in  the  pecuhar  sense 
of  right,  in  the  right  of  pFopert}\  The  analysis  is 
carried  quite  far  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Law,  but  not  far  enough  for  those  of  the 
philosophy  of  consciousness  generally. 

4.  Ever  since  the  conceptions  of  Form  and  Mat- 
ter, the  TB§ug  and  a^^ruoov  of  Plato,  were  clropj^ed  out 
of  use  in  speculation,  philosophers  have  had  no  other 
logic  to  apply  to  the  analysis  of  such  phenomena  as 
the  present  but  that  of  the  various  combination  of 
feelings  already  named  and  supposed  to  be  fully 
knowTt,  and  of  the  loosening  or  strengthening  of 
these  feelings,  simple  and  compound,  by  habit  or  as- 
sociation. For  instance,  Mr.  J.  S.  5Iill  in  his  *^  Utili- 
tarianism'* Chap.  V.  offers  an  analysis  of  justice  which 
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falls  under  this  description.  "Justice/'  he  says  at 
piigc  88^  '*"  is  a  name  for  certain  classes  of  moral 
rules,  which  concern  the  essentials  of  human  well- 
being  more  nearly,  and  are  therefore  of  more  abso- 
lute obligation,  than  any  other  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  life ;  and  the  notion  which  we  have  found  to  be 
of  the  essence  of  the  idea  of  justice,  that  of  a  right 
residing  in  an  individual,  implies  and  testifies  to  this 
more  binding  obligation."  In  other  words,  wlnle 
Jlr.  Mill  insists  upon  the  peculiar  validity,  moral 
obligation,  and  binding  p«)wer,  implied  in  the  words, 
duty,  law,  rule  of  conduct,  justice,  right  and  wrong, 
he  yet  finds  no  other  source  for  these  ftelings  or 
conceptions  than  the  '*  desire  to  repel  or  retaliate  a 
hurt,  or  damage  to  oneself  or  to  those  ^vith  whom 
one  sympathises,  widened  so  as  to  include  all  i)er- 
ns,  by  the  human  capacity  of  enlarged  symjiathy, 
d  the  human  conception  of  intelligent  self-interest. 
From  the  latter  elements  the  feeling  derives  its  mo- 
rality; fiX)m  the  former  its  peculiar  impressiveness 
and  energy  of  self-assertion."  p.  79.  Mr.  Mill's  con- 
ceptionj  then,  is  that  time  and  experience  are  suf- 
ficient to  ripen  retaliation  and  sympathy  into  right 
and  justice,  to  ripen  the  acts  which  embody  them 
into  a  rule,  and  the  sentiments  which  accompany 
the  acts  into  a  sanction.  The  importance  or  intcn- 
eity  of  the  interests  at  stake  are,  in  his  view,  suffi- 
cient to  make  us  invest  them  with  the  character  of 
moral  validit}^;  he  holds  this  to  be  a  case  w^here  a 
difference  in  degree  is  so  great  as  to  bec(3me  a  dif- 
ference in  kind;  just  as,  in  the  case  of  the  right  of 
property  quoted  above,  long  possession  ripened  into 
right.  Admirably  as  Mr.  Mill  has  put  his  case,  I 
must  confess  that  neither  tins  explanation,  nor  one 
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founded  on  a  supposed  '•  innate  idea''  or  special  mora 
sense  ''given''  for  the  purpose,  appeal's  to  me  satis- 
factory. The  latter  is  not  a  rcol  explanation,  the 
former  is  not  a  sufficiently  searching  one;  it  leaves 
the  gist  of  the  matter,  the  peculiar  sense  of  right 
and  "^\Tong,  just  and  unjust,  untouched;  we  want  to 
have  the  jiarticular  elements  pointed  out,  in  pheno- 
mena like  those  of  resentment  and  sympathy,  on 
which  these  notions  of  just  and  right  depend,  not 
to  have  resentment  and  sympathy  alleged  in  the 
gross,  or  uuanalysed,  while  experience  is  to  mould 
them  into  something,  or  educe  something  out  of  them, 
namely,  the  perceptions  of  justice,  of  right  and  wi'ong, 
w4iich  was  never  ohserved  in  them  at  the  beginning. 
If,  however,  it  should  be  sought,  in  default  of  ano- 
ther explanation,  to  fall  back  upon  the  conception 
of  power  or  force,  and  explain  the  peculiar  validity 
of  right  and  justice  by  referring  them  to  positive 
law,  the  commands  of  a  superior  or  sovereign  power, 
still  here  again  the  same  question  recurs,  namely, 
what  is  the  source  of  right  and  ^^Tong,  of  just  and 
unjust,  in  law  itself?  How  came  we  to  think  the 
commands  of  a  superior  right  and  just?  How  came 
he  to  think  so  himself?  Mere  power,  however  great 
or  however  uniform,  is  eqtially  strange  to  the  con- 
ceptions or  the  feelings  of  right  and  wrong,  just  and 
unjust,  as  are  mterests  such  as  those  of  resentment, 
and  sympathy.  The  question  is,  how,  or  why,  or  in 
virtue  of  tlieir  containing  what  elements,  is  the  ripen- 
ing either  of  power,  or  of  self-interest,  or  of  sympathy 
and  resentment,  into  justice  possible? 

5.  If  any  phenomenon  could  betray  an  origin  in 
the  formal  clement,  as  the  source  of  whatever  was 
characteristic  in  it,  one  would  have  expected  it  to 
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be  the  phenomenon  of  justice  and  injustice,  of  right 
and  wrong.  The  equality  or  inequality,  the  simi- 
larity or  dissimilarity,  the  harmony  or  discordance, 
of  the  two  objects  of  a  comparison,  not  the  particular 
quality  or  importance  of  the  emotions  involved,  are 
the  point  or  circumstance  in  the  framework,  or  total 
object  of  representation,  which  the  emotion  of  jus- 
tice or  of  injustice,  of  right  or  of  wrong,  inseparably 
accompanies.  As  novelty  and  strangeness  in  objects 
of  direct  emotions  are  inseparably  accompanied  by 
the  emotion  of  surprise  or  wonder,  so  in  objects  of 

b  reflective  emotions,  in  persons,  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement about  circumstances  in  which  they  have 
a  common  interest  is  accompanied  inseparably  by 
the  differentiation  of  the  pervading  emotions  by  a 
newly  arising  emotion,  the  sense  of  justice  or  in- 
justice. The  total  object  of  the  Subject  consists  in 
the  representation  of  two  persons,  himself  and  an- 
other, having  each  views  and  feelings  about  some- 
thing in  which  they  have  a  common  interest ;  it 
consists,  then,  in  two  persons  and  an  object  between 
them  which  they  may  represent  to  themselves  either 
in  the  same  or  in  different  ways.  The  harmony  of 
their  two  representations  is  justice,  the  discordance 
injustice.  Harmony  between  the  two  persons  is 
therefore  one  characteristic  at  least  of  justice.  But 
this  harmony  is  only  to  be  effected  by  bringing  their 
representations  of  the  object  between  them,  in  which 
they  have  a  common  interest,  to  sameness.  Here  is 
the  special  part  played  by  the  formal  element,  which 
enables  the  representations  to  be  measured  against 
each  other,  both  in  gross  and  in  detail,  and  proof  to 
be  given  of  error  in  one  or  both  of  them.  Justice 
haa  its  own  pleasure,  injustice  its  own  pain;  and  of 
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these  the  one  is  tlie  pleasure  of  regularity  or  con- 
formity to  rule,  for  its  own  Bake,  tlie  pleasure  of 
minimising  effort,  of  resting  in  a  stable  equilibrium; 
the  other  is  the  pain  of  restlessness  in  unequal  mea- 
sures and  balances.  This  pleasure  and  pain  is  the 
constraining  force  in  the  perception  of  justice,  the  mo- 
tive which  makes  men  love  it,  and  the  charm  which 
makes  it  irresistible  when  appealed  to;  and  beyond 
this  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  go;  though  it  may 
well  be  that  the  love  of  justice  has  received  addi- 
tional strength  from  the  perception  of  the  manifold 
and  great  utiHties  which  flow  from  its  observance* 
The  ultimate  or  simplest  form  of  regularity  is  equality, 
when  the  eye  or  the  thought  passes  from  one  mo- 
ment to  another  of  the  same  object,  quality,  or  feel- 
ing,  and  finds  no  difference  between  them  but  in 
number  or  time  of  being  awtu'e  of  them.  The  im- 
mutability of  justice,  which  makes  it  the  eternal  and 
inmiii table  parent  of  right  and  law,  of  equity  and 
order,  is  this  immutability  of  the  formal  element  in 
consciousness,  of  equation  in  time  antl  space.  Jus- 
tice is  ultimate  Law,  because  it  consists  in  those 
equations  which  are  ultimate  Form.  Hence  is  ex* 
plained  why  we  always  feel  justified  in  demanding 
punishment  for  transgressions  of  justice;  which,  as 
ih\  Mill  says  in  the  work  above  quoted,  p.  72-4,  is 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  justice,  moralit}% 
and  duty^  from  expediency  or  worthiness;  it  is  be- 
cause we  can  be  certain  about  justice  ;  it  can  be 
proved  to  be  just  and  right,  and  its  dictates  to  be 
duties,  something  ^'  which  may  be  exacted  from  a 
person,  as  one  exacts  a  debt  f  it  is  because  there  is 
no  room  for  doubt,  and  therefore  the  transgressor 
himself  must  admit  the  justice  nf  his  punishment^ 
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if  he  fairly  weighs  the  facts,  since  it  is  a  matter  of 
com[)arison,  measurement,  and  proof,  founded  on  that 
j)art  of  the  mental  constitution  in  which  all  men  are 
alike,  the  formal  element  of  consciousness.  And  not 
only  in  matters  of  justice  and  injustice,  but  also  in 
matters  jesthetical,  a  similar  effect  is  pnxluced  by  a 
similar  prominence  of  the  formal  element.  For  it  is 
an  old  observation,  that  in  matters  of  beauty,  strictly 
80  Called,  we  expect  and  demand  that  others  shall 
see  as  we  see,  whereas  in  pleasures  of  enjoyinent  not 
of  admiration  we  admit  that  tastes  must  differ.  The 
kiniihip  therefore  of  just  and  mijust,  right  and  wrong, 
appears  to  be  with  those  feelings  and  emotions  which 
are  founded  on,  and  take  their  special  character  from, 
the  formal  element  in  consciousness. 

6,  This,  then,  is  the  answer  to  the  question  What 
18  Justice :  the  equations  or  equalities  perceived  alike 
by  two  or  more  persons  in  an  object  of  common  in- 
terest to  both  or  all  of  them.  In  examlnmg  into 
the  justice  of  such  an  object,  whether  it  be  a  thought, 
or  a  material  possession,  an  act,  or  a  transaction, 
which  is  the  common  object  of  the  representations 
of  the  two  persons,  the  effort  always  is  to  reduce 
the  equalities  discernible  in  it  to  their  simplest  and 
lowest  terms,  for  then  they  become  most  manifest; 
in  proportion  to  those  equalities  is  the  degree  of 
justice  in  the  action,  and  in  proportion  to  our  per- 
ception of  them  is  our  sense  or  perception  of  the 
justice.  In  whatever  emotions  the  act  may  consist, 
or  by  whatever  emotions  it  may  be  prompted,  there 
will  always  be  a  tendency  to  reduce  it  to  the  rule 
of  equality.  For  instance,  when  revenge  was  thought 
good,  being  pleasureable  and  uncorrected  by  nobler 
feelings,  the  love  of  equality  asserted  its  claim,  and 
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the  justice  of  revenge  was  "an  eye  for  an  eye, 
tooth  for  a  tooth."  When  a  common  purpose  was 
perceived  as  guiding  any  line  of  conduct  and  su- 
preme as  its  end  or  rtkog^  for  instance,  the  common  J 
weal  in  a  state,  or  victory  in  an  army,  then  the  jus- 
tice of  this  conduct  consisted  in  giving  "the  tools 
to  him  that  could  handle  them,"  or,  as  Homer  says 
of  the  armour^ 

c^^Xjx  /ih  i6&\og  t&uvt,  %f^^a  3f  x^t^<in  66tFKt9, 

And  thus  to  every  kind  of  emotion,  and  every  kind 
of  action,  and  also  in  every  stage  of  the  progress  of 
man  and  of  society ^  there  was  its  own  justice ;  but 
every  form  and  stage  of  justice  consisted  in  import-fl 
ing  regularity  and  equality  into  the  actions  in  which 
it  arose ;  this  was  its  common  characteristic  as  jus- 
tice* Ir^Tieu  for  instance  in  a  state  the  rights  of  i*ro- 
perty  have  become  sacred,  and  the  common  benefit 
of  its  security  perceived,  the  communist  doctrine  of 
"  the  tools  to  him  that  can  handle  them''  cannot  be 
applied  in  its  severity,  but  must  be  applied  only  to, 
modify  the  equal  and  antagonist  principle  of  private  1 
property ;  upon  which  the  doctrine  arose  of  each{ 
individual  being  bound  to  act  as  a  steward  of  his 
goods  for  the  general  advantage,  and  of  property 
having  duties  commensurate  w*ith  rights,  burthens 
commensurate  with  enjoyments.  But  in  this  form^ 
again  the  justice  consists  in  the  equality  of  the  pro- 
portion, the  evidence  of  the  justice  is  the  convincingj 
beauty,  ro  xuhoy^  of  the  arrangement,  not  the  ad- 
vantages which  may  be  proved  to  result  from  it. I 
In  rewarding  and  punishing  again,  when  the  good! 
of  the  whole  society,  including  both  the  offender  and 
the  offended^  has  been  perceived  to  be  the  purposej 
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f  punishment  by  law,  and  revenge  has  thus  been 
rliidclen  in  the  interests  of  society  by  law,  as  well 
by  the  moral  code  in  the  interests  of  morality, 
there  is  always,  governed  by  this  general  purpose, 
an  attempt  to  apportion  the  kind  as  well  as  the  de- 
gree of  penalty  to  the  kind  of  the  crime  as  well  as 
to  the  degree  of  its  mischief  to  society.  (Bcntham, 
Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,  Ch,  xvii.  and 
elsewhere.) 

§  32.  1.  But,  leaving  these  general  considerations, 
fit  is  time  to  turn  to  the  analysis  of  the  feelings  of 
justice  and  right  as  they  appear  in  the  emotions, 
d  to  show  in  the  first  place  how  the  sense  or  emo- 
ion  of  justice  arises  in  the  individuul,  and  in  the 
cond  how  it  is  corrected,  and  made  more  accurate 
and  more  truly  just,  by  examination  and  comparison 
with  the  opposite  views  of  other.^,  for  w^hich  the  same 
tobject^or  representative  framework  is  the  common 
^fcround  of  argument.     It  will  be  best  perhaps  to  dis- 
tinguish two  branches  of  Justice  ;  the  first  where  acts 
and  transactions  are  considered  as  such,  that  is,  in 
movement  or  dynamically,  the  second  where  objects 
are  considered  statically,  as  things  which  can  be  pos- 
sessed or  shared,  whether  they  are  tangible  or  in- 
tangible ;    that  is  to  saj^,  the  justice  or  the   right 
inherent  in  certain  actions,  and  the  justice  or  the 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of  certain  property;  and  let 
us  begin  with  the  justice  of  actions.     And  here  it 
must  be  remarked  that,  for  metaphysical  analysis, 
the   perception  and  examination   of  justice   requires 
the  previous  perception  and  examination  of  injustice; 
because  justice  is  the  normal  condition,  the  regular 
sequence,  which  attracts  no  notice  until  it  has  been 
disturbed.     The  parallel  case  is  wonder ;  but  wonder 
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is  tte  parallel  not  of  justice  but  of  injustice,  the  ab- 
rupt break  in  the  chain  of  the  familiar,  as  injustice  is 
in  the  chain  of  the  rcfrular ;  when  wonder  is  equalised 
by  additional  knowledge,  and  the  gulf  between  the 
old  and  the  new  bridged,  then  arises  the  admiration 
which  is  the  parallel  of  justice;  in  other  words,  jus- 
tice IS  not  perceived  to  be  what  it  is,  for  it  is  a 
second  intention,  or  a  characteristic  of  other  objects, 
until  it  is  contrasted  with  its  opposite.  Let  us  begin 
with  an  instance  from  the  sympathetic  emotions,  an 
instance  of  goodwill  or  simple  alliance  between  two  H 
persons.  A  seller  contracts  to  sell  goods  for  a  cer-  " 
tain  price  ;  in  his  mind  there  is  now  a  framework 
or  image  consisting  of  his  buyer,  feeling  similar  good- 
will to  him  evidenced  by  his  contract  to  buy  at  such 
a  price;  he  sends  the  goods,  and  then  finds  that  his 
buyer  refuses  to  send  the  money.  The  image  which 
he  had  in  his  mind  is  now  changed  into  one  the 
emotion  of  which  is  some  form  of  dislike  or  hate  ; 
the  change  of  the  image  with  its  new  emotion  from 
the  old  shape  of  it  with  its  old  emotion,  this  incon- 
gruity between  them,  is  the  element  or  part  in  the 
total  image  which  is  the  corresponding  object  or 
framework  of  that  portion  of  the  emotion  which  is 
sense  of  wrong  or  mjustice;  for  I  suppose  it  will  be 
granted  that  there  will  be  sense  of  wrong  in  the 
present  case.  The  shock  of  deceived  expectation 
(see  Bcntham,  Princi|)le8  of  the  Civil  Code,  Part  i. 
Chapters  viii.  and  xvii.)  in  finding  the  view  of  his 
buyer  in  collision  with  his  own,  in  a  matter  W'here 
he  has  accurate  knowledge  of  the  detail  of  the  fiiets^ 
and  knows  besides  that  his  buyer  has  the  same  know^- 
ledge  with  himself, — this  is  what  makes  him  feel  the 
action  to  be  unjust  as  well  as  detrimental,  which 
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adds  injury  to  tbe  harm  inflicted  on  him.  Let  us 
take  another  instance:  a  parent  treats  his  child  with 
affectionate  care  and  love  ;  his  lore  to  his  child  is 
the  emotion  pervading  an  image  of  the  child  grow- 
ing up  and  comprehending  and  returning  his  affec- 
tion ;  the  child  falsifies  this  image  and  turns  out 
loveless  and  worthless ;  the  sting  of  the  parent's 
grief  will  be  in  the  unmerited  wrong,  the  injustice, 
of  this  conduct,  and  the  injustice  will  consist  in  the 
contrast  of  his  old  and  new  emotion  in  the  old 
and  in  the  new  image ;  for  in  matters  of  affection  it 
is  thanklessness,  ingratitude,  that  is  the  injustice, 
and  not  any  resulting  desertiou  or  neglect.  Take 
lastly  an  antipathetic  emotion^  anger;  we  have  au 
image  of  a  harm  purposely  done  to  us  by  another, 
anger  rises  in  us  and  pervades  the  whole  image  as 
we  think  of  it;  suppose,  however,  that  we  think  over 
the  matter  more  accurately,  and  discover  that  it  was 
not  done  with  the  will,  but  against  the  will,  of  the 
person  we  thought  guilty  of  it;  our  framework 
changes,  our  anger  changes  its  object  or  ceases,  and 
we  recognise  that  our  anger  has  been  unjust. 

2.  These  cases  may  suffice  to  show  in  what  fea- 
ture of  the  phenomenon  it  is  that  the  injustice  resides, 
or  what  feature  of  it  is  the  framework  of  the  emotion 
of  injustice.  But  the  question  now  occurs,  who  or 
what  is  to  blame  for  this  revulsion  of  feeling,  who 
or  what  is  the  cause  of  it^  or,  in  other  words,  which 
is  the  unjust  person.  In  the  two  first  instances,  it 
was  the  Subject  w^ho  suffered  the  injustice  ;  in  the 
hist  it  was  the  Subject  who  committed  it  by  being 
angry-  This  question  can  oidy  arise  in  metaphysic, 
not  in  practice,  because  here  we  treat  of  both  sides 
or  persons  as  parts  of  the  represented  world  of  the 
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Subject ;  and  in  this  case  the  decision  rests  on  the 
distinction  between  the  order  of  cognition  and  the 
order  of  existence.  Wlien  the  changes  which  pre- 
cede and  cause  the  change  of  image  and  emotion, 
which  is  injustice,  belong  solely  to  the  order  of  cog- 
nition, as  when  further  reflection  or  additional  know- 
ledge of  a  former  state  of  tact  changes  the  image 
and  its  emotion,  making  us  for  instance  give  up  our 
anger,  then  tlie  injustice,  lying  with  the  cause  of 
change,  lies  with  the  person  who  has  further  reflec- 
tion or  knowledge  ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  this  cause 
of  change  lies  in  the  sequence  of  facts  as  well  as  in 
the  Subject's  knowledge  of  them,  in  the  history  of 
the  image  itself,  then  the  injustice  lies  with  the  per- 
son who  is  represented  by  that  image,  as  in  the  two 
former  instances.  The  discrimination  of  the  jjerson 
to  blame  for  the  injustice  is  part  of  the  general  dis- 
crimination which  the  Subject  institutes  between  his 
own  and  other  minds.  Hence  there  is  no  justice  or 
injustice  arising  in  emotions  of  yhame  or  of  pride, 
because  there  is  no  diiference  between  the  order  of 
cognition  and  the  order  of  existence ;  whatever  exists 
is  known  when  it  exists,  and  its  being  known  is  its 
existence.  For  the  same  reason  there  is  no  justice 
or  injustice  in  emotions  of  comparison  of  being ;  be- 
cause what  the  person  whom  we  emidate  is  it  is 
the  Subject's  own  representation  that  determines,  and 
no  room  is  left  for  further  discovery  of  fact,  or  for 
changes  of  fact  not  at  first  discovered.  The  emo- 
tions however  of  compariHon  of  ha\nng  are  the  field 
of  justice  and  injustice  in  possession  or  projierty  of 
e^*ery  kind,  that  is,  lor  the  second  of  the  two  branches 
of  justice  above  distinguished, 

3,  It  will  more  clearly  appear  that  the  above  is 
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the  true  account  of  injustice  in  actions,  when  we 
consider  the  answer  which  is  always  made  to  the 
accusation  of  injustice  of  this  kind.  It  i.^  always 
in  substance  this :  *^  You  might  have  known  I  should 
do  so  and  so/'  or  *'  Yon  could  not  have  expected  me 
to  do  so  and  so ;"  thus  shifting  the  bkme  of  the 
change  from  the  order  of  existence  to  the  order  of 
cognition.  And  in  cases  like  that  of  unjust  anger, 
our  sell-justification  is  always  endeavoured  in  this 
ivay:  *^How  could  I  know  he  did  not  will  the  in- 
jury?*' ^^How  was  I  to  know  that?'*  and  so  on. 
The  Subject  means  to  say,  though  the  injury  has  not 
been  inflicted  by  the  person  I  was  angry  with,  yet 
1  am  not  unjust,  for  my  knowledge  was  caused  by 
impersonal  conditions,  which  may  be  hard  but  cannot 
be  unjust,  being  impersonal.  And  this  referring  the 
change  to  impersonal  causes  is  a  mode  of  escape  com- 
mon to  the  self-justifying  Subject,  in  foro  conscien- 
tiie,  and  to  the  pleading  defendant  in  a  court  of  law. 
Agdn,  when  two  persons  discuss  a  grievance,  either 
between  themselves  or  by  reference  to  a  third  person, 
the  objective  framework  of  the  emotion  of  injustice, 
the  facts  of  the  case,  are  common  ground  to  both  ; 
the  defendant,  or  person  accused  of  injustice,  en- 
deavours to  show  either  that  the  true  cause  of  the 
injury  Wiis  an  impersonal  one,  or  not  belonging  to 
his  person,  or  else  that  the  accuser  had  no  grounds 
to  expect  him  to  act  otherwise  than  he  did  act,  for 
that,  if  he  dealt  with  him  with  his  eyes  open,  he 
coidd  not  complain  of  what  he  foresaw.  This  reason- 
ing applies  to  all  cases  where  both  the  pei'sons  are 
free  to  have  dealings  or  not»  But  where  one  of  them 
is  compelled  to  deal  with  a  person  whom  he  knows 
to  be  thoroughly  untrustworthy,  and  suffers  an  in- 
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jury  which  he  expected,  he  has  no  sense  of  injustice, 

because  he  has  no  sense  of  beinor  deceived.  The  act, 
it  is  true,  is  one  which  is  classified  as  unjust,  and  the 
man  is  worthless,  but  the  impression  of  injustice  on 
the  sufferer  is  not  produced,  except  in  reflection  upon 
the  act  and  reference  of  it  to  its  class.  For  the  pro- 
gress of  experience  classifies  actions  under  certain 
heads,  sucli  as  just  and  unjust  actions;  men  also  in 
the  same  way,  as  just  and  unjust  men  ;  but  all  this 
classification  is,  for  our  present  purpose,  set  on  one 
side,  that  is,  no  knowledge  drawn  from  it  is  to  be 
intermixed  with  our  examination  into  the  origin  of 
those  conceptions  which  precede  the  classification  it- 
self. Now,  in  the  case  supposed,  when  a  man  suffers 
an  injury  which  he  expected,  from  a  person  whom 
he  knew  to  be  thoroughly  worthless,  his  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  injury  and  of  its  agent,  a  know- 
ledge dra^\^l  from,  and  expressed  in  terms  of,  this 
later  classification,  is  not  a  part  of  his  state  of  mind 
due  solely  to  the  action  and  agent  themselves.  And, 
this  being  premised,  it  will  be  found  T  think  as  stated, 
that  where  he  is  not  deceived,  that  is,  surprised  by  a 
person's  conduct  turning  out  contrary  to  his  former 
image  or  expectation,  there  he  has  no  sense  of  in- 
justice, but  only  of  a  necessary  impersonal  calamity. 
4.  The  essential  foundation  of  injustice,  then,  is 
falsified  expectation.  But  now  suppose  that  the  ex- 
pectation is  falsified  for  the  better,  that  we  expect 
to  be  paid  pence  and  are  paid  pounds,  or  that  we 
treat  a  person  coldly,  supposing  him  hostile,  and  find 
him  friendly,  or  that  a  child  who  has  been  neglected 
by  his  parents  yet  loves  and  honours  them  in  return* 
1  lere,  it  is  true,  expectation  is  deceived  ;  there  is  in- 
equality, incongruity,  revulsion  of  feeling ;  but  it  is 


I 
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not  injustice  because  the  pleasureable  quality  of  the 
new  image  and  emotion  has  imposed  names  on  them 
of  its  own,  obliterated  the  fact  of  incongruit}%  ojid 
withdrawn  them  from  the  categoiy  of  e\ril.  Free 
gitl,  free  g^ace,  bounty,  magnanimity,  return  of  good 
for  evil,  undeser\^ed  favour,  such  are  the  names  of 
the  uicongruity  that  replaces  an  old  image  by  a 
better  than  was  expected.  The  shock  of  falsified 
expectation  no  longer  sets  the  two  persons  at  vari- 
ance but  unites  them,  there  is  no  balance  to  be 
struck,  no  measurement  to  be  made;  the  surprised 
person  accepts  the  othtT's  view  of  the  matter  at  once ; 
and  thus  this  kind  of  falsified  expectation,  so  fur  from 
being  injustice,  is  a  more  abundant  justice,  for  the 
contni^t  between  the  two  persons'  views  of  the  same 
matter  is  destroyed  as  soon  as  revealed,  and  by  the 
same  circumstance  which  revealed  it.  This  class 
of  cases  therefore  furnishes  no  argument  against  the 
view  of  justice  and  injustice  here  taken  ;  but  the 
definition  of  injustice  must  in  consequence  of  it  be 
restricted  to  embrace  only  cases  of  expectation  de- 
ceived for  the  worse,  or  injuries  that  arc  unlooked 
for.  It  is  no  doubt  this  character  which  has  led  so 
many  writers  to  lay  harm  at  the  basis  of  injustice, 
and  benefit  at  the  basis  of  justice  ;  upon  which  as 
the  genus  they  then  seek  to  import  the  ditferentia 
which  makes  harm  unjust,  and  benefit  just.  The 
reverse  in  my  opinion  is  the  true  method ;  contrast 
between  two  persons*  views  of  the  same  matter,  whe* 
ther  disclosed  by  words  or  by  action,  the  shock  of 
deceived  expectation,  is  the  generic  notion,  and  the 
qualities  of  the  feelings  involved  supply  the  differ- 
entia. Upon  this  basis,  as  the  first  disturbance  of 
equality  or  harmony,  is  built  the  gradual  return  to 
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equality,  by  the  equations  discovered  in  the  object- 
matter  of  controversy;  and  the  possibility  of  exact 
measurement  of  this  oljject-inatter  is  the  possibility 
of  justice;  the  restoration  of  agreement  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  matter  in  dispute,  making  one  view  com- 
mon to  both  persons,  is  the  condition  of  restoration 
of  the  harmony  between  the  persons.  In  fact,  there 
are  in  justice  two  equations,  one  between  the  per- 
sons, and  one  between  the  different  parts  of  the  ob- 
ject-matter between  them  ;  the  rupture  of  the  first 
consists  in  the  discovery  of  the  rupture  of  the  second, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  second  is  therefore  the  onlv 
way  to  the  restoration  of  the  first.  This,  however, 
is  only  possible  by  measurement  and  reasoning,  the 
exactitude  of  which  depends  on  the  presence  of  the 
fonnal  element  in  the  representations  which  are  tbe 
object -matter  of  controversy.  And  this  seems  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  account  for  the  origin 
of  the  jieculiar  perception  or  sense  of  right,  of  jus- 
tice, or  of  hiWj  with  its  pecuhar  vaUdity,  which  is  so 
distinct  on  the  one  hand  from  what  is  simply  plea- 
sureable,  beneficial,  or  good,  and  on  the  other  hand 
from  what  is  imposed  or  euibrced  by  mere  superior 
power. 

§  t33,  I.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  great 
branch  of  justice,  the  right  of  possession  or  property. 
It  is  common  to  deduce  this  from  the  right  wliich 
every  man  has  to  the  fruit  or  product  of  his  own 
labour  or  skill,  and  this  again  from  the  right  to 
exert  his  faculties  and  powers,  and  this  again  from 
the  fact  of  his  mere  existence  and  of  the  existence 
of  his  faculties  and  powers,  expressed  in  the  axiom, 
BO  called,  tliat  whatever  exists  has  a  right  to  exist* 
But  tbe  question  is,  how  comes  the  notion  of  right 
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to  be  added  to  that  of  existence?  Is  it  not  clear 
that  this  deduction  of  right  to  exist  from  existence 
itself  is  a  later  growth,  a  reflection  upon  the  fact  of 
existence^  and  a  reference  of  the  two  categories,  right 
and  existence,  to  each  other,  when  each  has  been 
formed  and  is  ready  to  hand?  The  purpose  of  meta- 
physical analysis,  however,  is  to  show  the  origin,  the 
first  nature,  of  the  notion  of  right,  not  to  take  it  up 
ready  formed,  as  if  implied  in  the  notion  of  existence. 
The  very  asaertioii,  that  existence  is  a  right,  shows 
that  the  two  terms  have  a  meaning  of  their  own 
before  they  are  connected  in  a  jjropositiou.  Before 
you  can  predicate  food  of  bread,  you  must  have  a 
meaning  in  the  term  food  as  well  as  in  the  term 
bread.  And  this  applies  to  all  cases  where  the  terms 
are  not  in  all  possible  respects  coextensive,  or  where 
the  proposition  is  nut  what  is  called  an  identical  one, 
2*  The  first  origin  of  the  notion  of  just  and  right, 
ill  this  as  in  the  previous  case,  comes  from  the  shock 
of  deceived  expectation  in  suSering  the  unjust  and 
the  wrong.  A  hunter  kills  or  traps  game,  a  new  set- 
tler encloses  and  digs  a  field,  in  the  expectation  of 
enjoying  them ;  another  person  steps  in  and  takes 
away  his  game  or  tramples  down  his  corn ;  the  abrupt 
break  betw^een  his  expectation  and  the  actual  result, 
caused  by  a  person,  is  his  emotion  of  injustice  and 
wrong,  not  because  he  refers  the  act  to  the  violation 
of  a  supposed  law  of  right  or  just,  which  w^ould 
imply  that  he  had  either  an  "innate  idea**  or  a 
previously  formed  notion  of  right  or  justice,  but 
because  he  distinguislies  the  circumstance  of  shock 
to  expectation  from  the  quality,  the  hurtfulness  to 
him,  of  the  act.  The  incongruity  between  expecta- 
tion and  fulfilment  is,  then,  at  first  the  sole  content 
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of  the  emotion  or  perception  of  iniustice;  and,  on  the 
converse,  the  congniity  between  them  is  the  sole 
content  of  justice.  From  thi^  beginning  the  whole 
body  of  doctrine  as  to  what  is  just  and  unjust,  what 
a  man  has  a  right  to  and  what  he  has  no  right  to, 
is  gradually  developed  by  way  of  controversy  be- 
tween persons  who  entertain  opposite  expectations 
about  the  same  objects  of  possession-  For  iustanca, 
suppose  the  person  who  trampled  the  com  to  say, 
on  the  complaint  of  the  settler,  '  You  have  enclosed 
a  piece  of  ground  which  I  had  before  marked  out  for 
myself;  did  you  not  see  my  brand  on  ttie  trees? 
You  have  thwarted  my  expectations,  rather  than  I 
yours.'  The  facts  of  the  case,  which  are  the  com- 
mon groimd  of  both  chiimants,  are  then  examined, 
and  the  true  state  of  these  facts  decides  the  claim; 
the  defeated  party  being  forced  to  admit  that  the 
change  has  not  been  in  the  facts  but  in  his  know- 
ledge of  them,  and  that  the  claim  or  expectation  of 
his  opponent  is  and  was  grounded  in  the  facts  of  the 
case  as  they  are  and  were.  In  this  way  principles 
and  rules  generally  applicable  are  agreed  upon,  and 
tribunals  or  ai'bitrators  appointed  to  enforce  and 
apply  them  in  disputed  cases. 

3.  The  same  analysis  appMes  to  all  cases  of  pos- 
session, or  defciire  of  possession,  ambition,  or  vanity, 
to  everything  in  short  which  is  an  object  of  emotions 
of  comparison  of  having.  It  makes  no  difference 
that  here  the  possessions  lie  in  the  opinion  of  third 
parties,  or  of  the  public,  or  of  posterity,  and  that 
these  confer  the  possession  instead  of  its  being  ac- 
quired by  the  sole  energy  of  the  person  feeling  the 
emotion*  Suppose  public  admiration  is  the  possession 
desired ;  one  man  is  conscious  to  himself  of  qualities 


ires  liiniself  and  expects  tc 
admired  by  others,  but  he  finds  on  the  contrary  that 
some  other  person,  who  does  not  appear  to  him  ad- 
mirable, or  not  so  in  this  respect,  is  more  admired 
by  others  than  he  is  himself;  the  injustice  of  the 
public  who  cannot  discern  true  merit  will  be  his  com- 
plaint. When  the  estimate  of  the  public  is  brought 
up  to  a  level  with  his  own,  or  his  own  brought  do^\Ti, 
by  self-examination  and  comparison  of  others,  to  the 
level  of  theirs,  the  result  is  justice  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  admiration.  The  same  holds  also  with  the 
distribution  of  public  rewai'ds,  offices,  and  honours; 
and  each  case  acquires  in  course  of  time  its  own 
standard  or  tiXoc,  as  the  admitted  test  of  the  justice 
of  api-)ortionment ;  as,  for  example,  the  test  of  fitness 
for  the  performance  of  the  duties  in  the  appoint- 
ment to  offices,  instead  of  the  test  of  past  services 
alone,  the  proper  reward  of  which  is  honour  and 
affluence. 

§  34.  I,  There  is  one  kind  of  justice  distinguished 
by  the  object-matter  to  which  it  relates,  which  re- 
quires special  treatment ;  I  mean  Veracity.  Taking 
the  useful  division  of  the  world  into  things,  thoughts, 
and  expressions,  veracity  has  to  do  T\'ith  the  last 
only;  but  the  three  are  inseparable,  since  expressions 
are  expressions  of  thoughts,  and  thoughts  images  of 
things.  Veracity  is  the  agreement  between  the  expres- 
sion for  others  and  the  thought,  which  it  expresses, 
for  oneself;  and  intentional  veracity  is  the  endeavour 
to  express  a  thought  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the 
same  impression  on  the  bearer  as  we  receive  from 
the  thought  ourselves.  There  are  endless  distinc- 
tions and  ramifications  which  proceed  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  adjusting  two  persons'  minds  by  an  expression 
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uttered  on  one  side  and  heard  on  the  other,  and  of 
knomng  when  they  are  so  adjusted ;  which  however 
do  not  concern  the  present  purpose.  That  which 
gives  to  Veracity  its  peculiar  immediate  validity,  that 
which  makes  it  felt  to  be  in  itself  right,  as  distinct 
from  beneficial,  is  the  same  circumstance  which  con- 
stitutes justice  just  and  right,  the  perceived  congruity 
between  the  two  moments,  thought  and  expression, 
which  are  contained  in  every  voluntary  utterance, 
When  any  person  makes  a  conscious  voluntary  state- 
ment, he  is  conscious  both  of  the  thought  before  he 
speaks  and  of  the  renewal  of  this  thought  in  speaking, 
or  associated  with  his  words.  If  these  two  images  are 
the  same,  agree  in  every  point,  being  only  diiferent 
in  point  of  number  or  in  point  of  time,  the  statement 
is  veracious,  at  least  intentionally,  and  the  charm  of 
it,  to  the  speaker,  immediate  and  intense  ;  not  de- 
pendent on  any  judgment  of  others,  nor  on  the  per- 
ception of  benefits  resulting  from  it,  nor  on  the  other 
hand  from  an  "innate  idea'*  that  statements  ought 
to  be  true, 

2,  Veracity  accordingly  is  a  special  kind  of  Truth, 
and  properly  distinguished  by  this  title  from  truth 
proper,  which  is  the  accordance  of  thought  with  fact, 
still  to  keep  to  the  former  threefold  distinction.  On 
the  philosophical  distinction  of  subjective  and  objec- 
tive aspects  of  the  world,  we  arc  driven  to  have  re- 
course to  another  criterion ;  and  then  the  distinction 
between  veracity  and  truth  of  conception  is  dra>vn 
in  this  way,  that  veracity  is  always  immediately  and 
Bolely  dependent  on  volition  at  the  moment,  for  you 
can  always  speak  what  yon  think  to  be  the  fact,  say 
you  doubt  if  you  doubt,  or  that  you  do  not  know  if 
you  do  not  know ;  while  truth  of  conception  depends 
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on  many  other  circumstances,  external  to  the  will, 
^^nd  is  only  tested  and  arrived  at  by  repeated  ex- 
^■toiination.  Volition  is  tlie  criterion  distinctive  of 
^^le  truth  of  veracity  from  the  truth  of  conception. 
^  In  statements  that  are  not  true,  the  discrepancy  be- 
reen  the  images  in  the  former  kind  of  truth  is  pro- 
laced  or  permitted  by  volition,  while  in  the  latter 
dnd  it  is  the  compulsory  discrepancy  of  ignorance. 
3,  Although  the  generic  characteristic  of  veracity 
the  same  as  that  of  justice,  yet  there  are  very  im- 
irtant  differences  between  them,  besides  those  of 
^ntu'e  dependence  on  volitioii,  and  the  object-matter 
[leing  confined  to  expression  and  thought,  the  same 
Circumstances  in  which  veracity  diflers  also  from 
"truth*  In  one  sense  indeed  this  confinement  to  ex- 
pression and  thought  is  no  restriction  at  all,  sUice 
these  are  aspects  of  the  entire  world,  and  thus  vera- 
city is  universal  in  its  domain.  The  most  import- 
int  difference  between  veracity  and  justice  lies  in 
jthe  circmnstance  that  the  test  of  the  congruity  and 
icungruity  of  the  two  images  is,  in  veracit)%  con- 
lined  in  the  Subject  alone,  and  not,  as  in  the  case 
)f  justice,  applied  by  controversy  between  two  per- 
5I1S.  The  Subject  alone  can  intuitively  and  imnie- 
liately  know  whether  he  is  veracious  or  not ;  others 
only  infer  his  veracity  or  unveracity.  Again, 
le  two  images  are  not  divided  as  present  and  future, 
tpectation  and  fulfilment,  but  are  both  present,  and 
leir  agreement  or  disagreement  therefore  immedi- 
ately certain.  Hence  there  is  no  discovery  or  de- 
relopment  of  veracity,  no  making  it  out  in  its  true 
)nn  from  its  first  and  apparent  form,  in  its  agreed 
"upon  form  from  the  opposed  conceptions  of  adver- 
iries  ;  but  veracity  is  either  attained  or  not  attained 
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at  once,  and  once  for  all.  Hence  veracity  or  un* 
veracity  may  arise  iii  emotions  which  are  dependent 
only  on  clumges  in  the  order  of  cognition,  as  well  as 
in  those  which  depend  also  on  changes  in  that  of 
existence  ;  that  is,  in  emotions  of  the  comparison  of 
being  and  in  those  of  shame  a!id  pride.  Everything 
withont  exception  can  be  imaged  in  thought,  and 
expressed  in  words,  signs,  or  gestures. 

4.  One  circumstance  connected  with  veracity  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned.  Tt  has  been  shown  to  have 
immediate  self-evident  validity  ;  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low from  this  that  it  may  not  be  in  conflict  with 
other  acts  which  are  themselves  equally  valid,  or  the 
validity  of  which,  though  derivative  and  not  imme- 
diate, is  yet  more  intense  and  weighty.  It  niay 
happen  that  veracity  is  in  conflict  with  other  forms 
of  justice,  or  it  may  be  with  conduct  commanded  by 
the  necessities  of  benevolence  or  love.  That  we  are 
not  bound  to  utter  what  is  true  merely  because  we 
know  it,  seems  to  be  shown  not  only  by  the  absence 
of  imy  such  notion  from  the  cases  where  the  con* 
gniity  of  truth  is  most  self-evident,  but  also  by  the 
emotion  of  shame,  which,  as  already  pointed  out^ 
|>rompts  us  to  conceal,  pass  over  in  silence,  and  even 
forget  many  kinds  of  facts  and  circumstances.  But 
it  has  often  been  doubted,  whether,  if  we  speak  at 
all,  or  express  fact  at  all  by  look,  gesture,  or  even 
silence,  we  are  not  in  that  case  bound,  by  the  imme* 
diate  validity  or  right  of  veracity,  to  speak  precisely 
what  we  know  and  all  we  know.  Yet  this  is  a  dis- 
tinction which  is  of  no  avail  in  many  cases.  Who^ 
to  take  an  often  remarked  instance,  does  not  hold 
Desdemona's  lie. 
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to  be  an  act  of  the  purest  and  most  heroic  virtue  ? 
The  hnv  of  veracity  therefore  is  in  some  cases  sub- 
ordinate to  the  law  of  love.  Again,  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  different  instances  of  departure 
from  veracity.  Dissimulation  is  as  much  a  departure 
from  veracity  as  simulation  ;  yet  it  is  not  always 
equally  culpable.  In  Walter  Savage  Landor's  Peri- 
cles and  Asposia,  CC.  is  this  passage  :  ''  He  plainly 
told  Pericles  that  he  could  learn  little  from  him  ex- 
cept dissimulation.  'Even  that,  replied  Pericles,  is 
useful  and  necessary;  it  proceeds  from  self-command. 
Simulation,  on  the  contrary,  is  falsehood,  and  easily 
acquired  by  the  meanest  intellect/  ''  In  naming  self- 
command  Landor  seems  to  have  put  his  finger  upon 
the  circumstance  which  is  most  commonly,  as  well 
as  I  think  most  truly,  felt  to  distinguish  culpable 
from  non-culpable  departures  from  veracity.  Un- 
veracity  is  the  vice  of  the  weak,  veracity  the  virtue 
of  the  strong ;  not  strong  relatively  to  others  but 
in  self-command  over  themselves*  And  unveracity 
can  only  be  a  virtue  when  it  is  commanded  by,  or 
involved  in,  some  otherwise  virtuous  emotion,  and 
enforced  in  opposition  to  inclination, 

§  35,  I*  Equity  is  rightly  described  in  the  Eude- 
mian  Ethics  iv,  8.  as  WccyogSo/fLoc,  v&fj^ijjbov  hxawv.  And 
Aristotle  gives  several  characteristics  of  it  hi  the 
Rhetoric  i*  13.  from  which  it  appears  that  he  in- 
cluded what  we  call  Mercy  in  equity.  The  two, 
however,  are  capable  of  a  more  accurate  <listinction. 
Equity  may  be  distinguished  with  him  as  the  regard 
for  the  spirit  not  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  again  for 
the  intention  of  the  person  not  for  the  act  alone,  and 
again  for  his  general  conduct  and  character  and  not 
for  the  particular  act  under  consideration  only.    All 
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this  makes  equity  a  more  strict  justice  than  can  be 
contained  in  any  law  or  set  of  hiws  ;  equity  added  to 
law  and  correcting  it  will  exhaust  justice  and  reach 
its  Ml  limits ;  but  in  this  way  equity  is  not  opposed 
to  justice,  but  is  justice  itself  opposed  to  law.  Law, 
which  is  founded  on  and  aims  at  ciFectuating  justice, 
will  always  have  equity  beyond  it,  as  its  ideal,  and 
will  be  constantly  mcurporating  with  itself  principles 
and  maxims  which  before  belonged  only  to  equity ; 
as  we  see  has  been  the  case  with  our  English  law, 
where  there  is  a  system  of  equity  as  strict  and  de- 
fined in  its  minutias  as  the  origiiial  or  Common  law 
itself,  where  in  fact  what  once  was  equity  is  now  law, 
and  has  a  further  equity  beyond  it  yet  to  reach, 

2,  But  Mercy  goes  beyond  not  law  only  but 
equity  also  ;  it  is  not  however  on  this  account  more 
just  than  justice,  but  it  is  justice  of  the  highest  kind. 
When  Aristotle  adds  the  characteristics  of  remem- 
bering past  benefits  rather  than  injuries  against  the 
opponent,  and  of  being  willing  to  endure  uyustice 
at  his  hands,  he  speaks  of  what  belongs  to  mercy 
rather  than  to  equity.  But  how  is  this  to  be  ex- 
plained;  what  is  mercy;  and  how  can  it  be  said  to 
be  justice  of  the  highest  kind  ?  It  has  been  shown 
that  there  is  a  justice  in  three  kinds  of  emotion,  hi 
those  of  sympathy,  antipathy,  and  of  the  comparison 
of  having.  Now  equity  does  not  travel  beyond  the 
kind  of  emotion  to  which  the  action  originally  be- 
longs ;  for  instance,  if  the  parties  are  allies,  as  buyer 
and  seller,  or  if  they  are  enemies,  or  it*  they  are 
fi"iends.  Each  relation  has  its  own  justice,  and  the 
corresponding  equity  consists  in  taking  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  relationship  into  account,  and  ex- 
hausting or   completing  the  justice   arising   out  of 
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that  relationship.  But  mercy  consists  in  the  injured 
party,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  the  other,  carrying  up 
the  kind  of  equity  or  of  justice  into  the  next  higher 
kind,  and  treating  the  enemy  as  if  he  were  an  ally, 
the  ally  as  if  he  were  a  friend.  The  highest  and 
greatest  mercy  is  the  justice  of  Love ;  and  mercy 
does  not  cease  to  be  justice,  nor  is  it  opposed  to  jus- 
tice simply,  but  to  the  justice  of  a  lower  relationship. 
It  follows  that  there  is  no  tribunal  which  can  enforce 
or  command  mercy  ;  but  mercy  is  commanded  and 
enforced  solely  by  the  moral  and  spiritual  law,  the 
law  of  conscience.  The  enforcement  of  supposed 
iicts  of  mercy  or  of  love  would  be  to  destroy  the 
Tery  character  which  gives  them  their  validity.  If 
a  superior  tribunal  could  enforce  them,  a  superior 
tribunal  could  destroy  them.  Their  supreme  valid- 
ity consists  in  their  being  themselves  supreme,  a  free 
gift  not  enforced.  The  condemnation  which  we 
pass  on  those  who  are  not  merciful  consists  in  this, 
that  their  hearts  are  not  open  to  the  charm  of  love 
under  circumstances  which  arc  most  powerful  to  call 
forth  that  feelinfj.  Hence  the  <^uilt  of  the  servant 
in  the  parable  ;  "  0  thou  wicked  servant,  I  forgave 
thee  all  that  debt,  because  thou  de^iredst  me :  Should- 
est  not  thou  also  have  had  compassion  on  thy  fel- 
low-servant, even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee  ?"  And  the 
Bcrvant  is  not  punished  for  refusing  to  show  mercy, 
but  IB  dealt  with  in  that  relationship  of  justice  in 
which  he  liimself  had  chosen  to  stand. 

§  36.  Justice  is  combined  with  love  in  the  man- 
ner which  has  been  shown;  but  from  its  combination 
with  anger  there  arises  an  emotion  of  a  special  kind, 
Indignation*  the  nfi^mig  of  Aristotle,  Rhet.  ii.  9.  In- 
dignation is  the  justice  of  anger,  and  arises  when 
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we  see  or  experience  injustice,  or  injury  that  is  not 
merited  ;  and  again,  m  emotions  of  the  comparison 
of  having,  when  we  see  any  one  enjoying  honour  or 
goodfortune  which  is  not  deserved  by  hira,  or  not 
suitable  to  his  real  nature  or  qualities,  and  also  on 
the  other  hand  when  we  see  any  one  deprived,  or  are 
deprived  ourselves,  of  the  honour  or  fortune  which 
we  thuik  is  our  just  due.  Aristotle  distinguishes 
Hfji^itng  from  <p66vog^  and  Plato  had  already  declared  of 
of  God,  in  the  Timseus,  xxlx.  e,  — aya0og  Jjf,  aycc6£  ii 
ovhig  ^£f  J  ovhit^og  ovhiTon  lyyiyHrat  (p06poc^  but  among 
the  Greeks  Nlf6€<T/g  was  the  constant  attendant  on  the 
Gods.  This  side  of  justice,  its  combination  with 
anger,  was  most  constantly  in  their  minds  as  a  divine 
attribute.  With  Christianity,  however,  became  more 
prevalent  tlie  representation  of  God  by  the  other  mode 
of  combination  of  justice,  namely  with  love,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  mercy.  The  two  attributes  need 
not  be  conceived  as  equally  essential  to  the  nature  of 
God,  but  indignation  will  last  so  long  as  injustice, 
mercy  so  long  as  love.  If  all  injustice  were  abolished, 
so  also  would  be  indignation;  and  then,  in  an  ideal 
state,  we  may  conceive  that  only  the  highest  kind  of 
justice,  that  of  love,  will  remain. 

§  37.  I.  No  part  of  ethical  enquiry  has  received 
more  attention,  in  modern  times,  than  Conscience  or 
the  Moral  Sense;  it  has  been  the  pivot  upon  which 
everything  turned,  at  once  the  starting  point  and  the 
goal  of  investigation.  It  has  seemed  that,  if*  this 
were  known  and  analysed,  the  whole  theory  of  the 
matter  would  be  clear.  It  has  been  to  modern  etliic 
what  the  conception  of  End,  riKog^  the  completion  or 
goal  of  which  was  Happiness,  iuiasfiovia^  the  Summum 
Bonum,  was  to  ancient  ethic.    The  difference  between 
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the  two  central  conceptions  comprised  several  points; 
1st,  the  new  conception  involved  a  change  from  an 
objective  to  a  subjective  point  of  view,  from  habits, 
i^ug^  characters,  and  circumstances  gratifying  thera, 
to  emotions  and  thoughts,  thus  making  the  agent 
himself  the  inappealable  tribunal  of  action;  2nd,  it 
involved  a  conception  of  Duty  or  obligation  compel- 
ling or  binding,  instead  of  a  Happiness  attracting, 
the  will ;  3rd,  it  placed  the  criterion  of  goodness  at 
the  beginning  instead  of  at  the  end  of  action,  making 
the  judgment  intuitive  instead  of  tentative;  and  4th, 
it  rested  on  an  analysis  which  took  account  of  newly 
discovered  facts  of  consciousness,  facts  at  any  rate 
not  attended  to  before  as  of  so  much  importance,  and 
so  figuratively  speaking  deeper,  as  if  evolved  from  a 
greater  depth*  The  last  point  contained  the  cause  of 
the  passing  from  the  one  view  to  the  other.  Certain 
emotions  had  received  a  new  intensity  for  some  minds, 
and  in  their  lower  degrees  of  intensity  had  become 
.sensible  to  a  greater  number  of  minds  ;  the  terms 
'  expressing  them  had  become  current,  and  questions 
connected  with  them  had  become  more  widely  inte- 
resting. These  emotions  belonged  to  the  domain  of 
religion  ;  and  the  relations  of  man  to  the  unseen 
world  of  religious  objects  had  become  more  clear  and 
more  complicated,  coordinately  and  simultaneously 
with  the  intensifying  the  corresponding  emotions* 
Hence  an  entire  Theology  arose,  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  the  actors  in  which  were  conceived  by  ana- 
logy witli,  and  described  in  terms  drawn  from,  the 
temporal  sovereignty  and  its  ministers,  in  their  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  functions.  The  emotions  of 
remorse  and  of  self-approval,  when  supposed  to  be 
ratified  by  an  all-seeing  and   jtll-powerful  judge,  of 
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whose  verdict  these  emotions  themselves  were  but] 
the  echo  in  the  human  heart,  became  of  an  interest! 
far  greater  than  any  state  of  happiness,  not  depending' 
on  these,  that  could  be  pictured,  however  reasonable 
or  complete.     That  might  be  dispensed  with  ;  theae^ 
were  inevitable,  and   ine^dtable  the   misery  or  the 
blessedness  which  they  involved.     It  seemed  trifling^ 
to  be  occupied  with  the  interests  of  a  life  even  of^ 
virtue  and  of  intellectual  pleasures,  and  with  ques- 
tions as  to  what  constituted  or  would  secure  theni,^ 
when  eternity  with  its  infinities  of  bliss  or  of  agony,  ■ 
and  of  physical  as  the  consequence  of  mental  sufler-  ■ 
ing  or  delight,  had  commingled  with  time,  fmd  taken 
up  the  brief  period  of  mortal  life  into  its  bosom,  as 
a  pool  upon  the  shore  is  mingled  with  the  waters  o£a 
a  measureless  ocean.  " 

2.  Such  is  a  very  brief  history  of  the  course  of 
thought  which  efiected  the  change  from  the  old  con- 
ception to  the  new,  abstracting,  as  it  will  be  seei 
from  the  various  events,  classes  of  men,  and  school 
of  thought,  which  were  the  organs  or  instruments  oi 
the  change  ;  the  reconciUation  of  which  conception 
and  theii'  incorporation  into  a  single  system,  is  one 
of  the  chief  i>roblema  of  ethic  at  the  present  time^ 
Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  is  the  analysis  of  the^ 
Moral  Sense.     The  means  and  materials  are  at  hand 
in  the  analysis  which  has  been  conducted  up  to  thefl 
present  point.     Justice  is  the  emotion  which  depends 
upon  the  congniity  of  two  moments  or  objects  in^ 
comparison,  as  compared  ;  it  arises,  then,  from  theS 
formal  element  in  consciousness;  but  all  possible  mo- 
ments or  objects  of  comparison  have  also  qualities  for 
feeling,  a  material  element  which  in  all  its  kinds  has 
pleasure  or  pain  of  enjoyment.     The  emotions  be-i 
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longing  to  the  four  great  groups  examined  previously 
to  justice  are  named  from  and  consist  of  this  material 
element ;  but  every  one  of  these  emotions  is  concrete, 
empirical,  or  complete ;  that  is,  it  consistaS  of  quali- 
ties >vith  pleasure  or  pain  of  enjoyment,  and  of  con- 
gruities  or  incongruities  which  are  always  pleasures 
or  pains  of  admiration,  and  mostly  of  that  marked 
kind  which  is  the  pleasure  of  justice,  the  pain  of  in- 
justice. Now  it  is  of  such  concrete  emotions  that 
the  moral  sense  is  the  perception  ;  a  perception  of 
comparison,  or  a  judgment,  which  perceives  its  object 
to  be  either  morally  right  or  morally  wrong  ;  if  it 
perceives  it  to  be  indiiFerent,  the  rea.son  is  that  to 
that  extent  it  lacks  perception,  is  blunt  or  blijid^  in 
comparison  with  the  minuteness,  subtilty,  or  compli- 
cation, of  the  character  of  the  object  perceived.  No 
object  whatever  is  of  a  nature  to  escape  the  moral 
sense,  for  every  object  stands  in  some  discovered  or 
discoverable  relation  to  reflective  emotion,  and  every 
reflective  emotion  is  a  concrete  object,  containing 
emotion  of  matter  and  emotion  of  form,  of  matter  so 
far  as  it  belongs  to  one  of  the  four  first  groups,  and 
of  form  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  justice,  or  is  capable 
of  equation  and  measurement  such  as  give  justice  its 
validity.  But  it  is  in  justice  alone  that  the  formal 
element  is  sufficiently  prominent  to  be  at  once  per- 
ceived as  having  a  validity  of  its  own,  or  as  being  the 
ground  of  a  rule  of  right. 

3.  Justice  is  the  perception  of  congrmties  and 
incongruities  in  objects,  the  moral  sense  is  the  per- 
ception of  the  moral  character  of  those  objects  as 
wholes,  the  perception  of  justice  in  the  concrete.  It 
has  no  special  kind  of  object  which  it  perceives,  but 
all  objects  alike.     Like  the  perception  of  justice  it  is 
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immediately  valid,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  its" 
perception.  Much  needless  confusion  has  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  it  perceives  all  objects  alike,  and  per- 
ceives them  at  one  time  as  right,  at  another  as  wrong, 
the  judgment  varying  with  every  change  of  eircura- 
Btance,  knowledge,  ieeling,  or  stage  of  development, 
so  that  what  a  man  at  one  time  condemns,  at  another 
time  he  approves,  and  what  one  generation  or  one 
nation  finds  the  highest  virtue  another  judges  as  the 
lowest  depravity*  The  appeal  is  not  from  the  moral 
sense  to  another  sense  or  another  rule,  but  from  the 
moral  sense  to  itself;  the  moral  sense  alone  reverses 
or  confirms  its  own  decisions.  The  confusion  is  be- 
tween the  nature  of  the  moral  sense  and  its  history, 
between  its  general  character  as  a  moral  sense  and  the 
particular  characters  which  it  assumes  from  time  to 
time,  all  ajjreeinoj  in  the  same  tjeneral  characteristic. 
The  validity  of  its  judgment  from  time  to  time  is 
supreme;  what  it  says  now  is  the  criterion  of  good- 
ness and  the  law  of  conduct  for  the  Subject  who  per- 
ceives and  acts.  This  validity  is  not  impaired  by  its 
progressive ness  ;  at  all  stages  of  development,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  other  content  of  the  object  or 
act  perceived  as  right  or  as  %^Tong,  the  validity  of  the 
perception  is  the  same,  being  immediate.  All  content 
is  indiJfcrent  to  it ;  if  the  content  were  particular, 
the  validity  would  be  transient  with  the  content. 

4.  Now  in  what  does  this  validity  consist,  or 
whence  is  it  derived?  It  is  a  repetition  of  the 
perception  of  justice.  Wliatever  whole  or  concrete 
object  is  perceived  to  contain  a  just,  equal,  or  con- 
gruous, arrangement  of  moments  or  of  parta,  that 
object  is  perceived  as  morally  right,  and  its  opposite 
as  morally  wi'ong.     Validity  is  derived  solely  from 
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le  formal  element  in  consciousness ;  and  the  percep- 

•^tion  uf  the  right,  or  moral  goodness,  in  any  object, 

^^the  emotional  aspect  of  which  framework  is  the  moral 

^^ense,  is  a  judgment  passed  upon  the  total  object  in 

^Brirtue  of  the  congruity  which  it  contains  or  includes, 

l^ahe  moral  sense  thus  takes  mto  account  the  two 

^^elements  formal  and  material;  its  objects  consist  of 

^p[)oth;  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  emotion 

of  justice  which  is  indifferent  to  the  material  element, 

■|the  emotion,  in  which  the  congruity  is  displayed, 

^KThis  gives  the  difference  of  character  between  jus- 

Iptice  and  the  moral  sense,  although  the  validitj^  of  the 

latter  is  derived  solely  from,  or  is  a  repetition  of,  the 

former.     There  is  a  perception  of  quality  of  emotion, 

and  quality  of  pleasure  and  pain  of  enjoyment,  in  the 

doubly  reflective  emotion  of  the  moral  sense;  it  is 

not  merely  a  judgment  of  right  and  wrong,  but  a 

qualitative  emotion  as  well.     It  is  a  love  of  right,  an 

emotional  feeling  towards  it,  or  rather  towards  the 

objects  which  contain  it,  when  they  are  pleasm^eable 

in  their  ot\tl  quality.   The  material  emotional  element 

.     in  objects  perceived  as  morally  good  is  some  kind  of 

^■pleasure  of  enjoyment,  in  objects  perceived  as  mo- 

^rally  bad  some  kind  of  pain  of  the  same  class.     The 

I  additional  emotional  element  in  the  moral  sense,  over 
and  above  tliat  contained  in  justice,  is  due  to  this 
pleasure  and  this  pain  of  its  objects.  Pleasures 
irhich  are  just  are  the  objects  of  the  emotion  of 
moral  goodness,  excluding  pleasures  which  are  un- 
^iust;  and  pains  which  are  imjust  are  objects  of  the 
^^motion  of  moral  badness,  exclutling  pams  which  are 
just.  The  pleasure  of  moral  goodness  is  double, 
jnsisting  of  a  pleasure  of  enjoyment  and  a  pleasiu'e 
radmiration.      The  justice  of  emotions  is  in  thi^ 
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respect  the  negative  condition,  the  condition  sine  qna 
non,  of  the  emotion  of  moral  sense  being  felt  towards 
any  object  or  arising  in  any  framework.  This  double 
character  of  the  emotion  of  moral  sense  has  enabled 
writers  to  be  misled  either  into  attributing  its  validity 
to  the  qualitative  element,  the  pleasure  of  enjoyment, 
or  into  cutting  do^^  its  nature  to  its  formal  charac- 
ter alone.  Both  characters  are  proper  to  it,  La  m- 
separable  union.  It  is  the  whole  man,  the  focus  to 
which  all  his  feelings  converge,  and  in  which  they 
are  fused ;  every  feeling  and  everj^  object  in  the 
whole  empirical  ego  stands  in  some  relation  to  it, 
and  undergoes  its  judgment  as  means  or  as  end,  as 
intermediate  means  or  ultimate  end.  It  is  the  union 
of  emotion  arising  from  form  and  emotion  arising 
from  matter. 

5.  Let  us  dwell  for  a  little  upon  the  operation  of 
this  emotion  of  moral  sense.  Its  form  is  justice  or 
injustice,  its  matter  the  other  emotions.  But  in  ope- 
ration, as  set  in  motion  by  desire  or  by  the  passion 
of  morality,  as  the  will  to  be  more  and  more  good 
and  right,  it  must  follow  some  certain  course  of  de- 
velopment and  progress.  All  pleasureable  emotions 
will  be  desired;  its  aim  will  be  to  include  all  that 
are  pleasureable,  and  to  exclude  all  that  are  painfuL 
Its  accompanying  condition,  under  which  alone  they 
can  be  so  included  or  excluded,  is  justice,  the  bar- 
mony  or  congruity  of  the  Subject's  mind  with  the 
minds  of  other  persons,  together  with  the  a|)plica- 
tions  and  deductions  from  this  principle,  as  will  ap- 
pear farther  on.  The  formal  element  in  conscious- 
ness, which  was  shown  in  *^  Time  and  Space'*  to  be 
the  ground  of  all  logical  pursuit  of  truth,  or  truth 
of  reasoning,  is  here  also,  as  the  source  of  justice, 
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the  ground  of  all  practical  pursuit  of  truth,  or  of  all  ^^i' 
volition,  all  action,  for  the  attainment  of  good  moral  Par^v. 
purposes,  and,  as  included  in  them,  of  all  purposes  ^hl  Moral 
whatever  that  are  good.  All  pleasures  will  be  can-  Sense. 
didates  for  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  morality ; 
those  only  will  be  admitted  which  are  in  accordance 
with  justice.  How  profound  and  true  then  appears 
the  insight  of  Plato,  who  laid  the  corner  stone  of 
his  Republic,  and  of  the  inner  Republic  of  each  in- 
dividual, in  the  conception  of  justice.  If  the  moral 
sense  in  each  of  its  particular  acts  or  perceptions  is 
the  moment  which  admits  each  thought  and  each 
feeling  into  citizenship  in  the  True  Ego  of  morality, 
the  complete  assemblage  and  cooperation  of  those 
that  are  admitted  and  abide  is  the  realisation  of  per- 
fect justice ;  if  the  moral  sense  in  each  particular  act 
is  the  modem  counterpart  of  the  bare  conception  of 
a  rkkog^  or  end  of  action,  the  completed  harmony  of 
these  acts  in  their  entirety  must  be  the  counterpart 
of  the  completion  of  the  rgXo;,  that  is  to  say,  of  sviat- 
(Lovia^  the  Summum  Bonum,  Happiness. 

6.  Now  the  moral  sense  when  it  looks  forward 
in  time,  to  the  next  moment  or  act,  judging  what 
act,  thought,  or  feeling,  shall  be  admitted  through 
itself  into  the  True  Ego,  looks  to  a  riKog^  or  end, 
near  or  remote ;  the  looking  forward  in  time  is  look- 
ing to  an  end.  In  this  respect  it  is  the  same  as  the 
ancient  mode,  and  its  standard  or  ultimate  end  is 
happiness,  in  the  future.  But  when  it  looks  back- 
ward in  time,  and  judges  its  past  acts,  thoughts,  or 
feelings,  then  two  modes  of  the  moral  sense  arise, 
which  have  been  brought  into  promiuence  chiefly 
in  modem  times;  the  two  modes  are  those  of  self- 
approval   and   self-condemnation,  which  are  appro- 
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priiitely  named  from  their  emotional  element  Good 
Conscience  and  Remorse.  There  is  no  appeal,  the 
judgment  passed  upon  self  by  the  moral  sense  is 
tinal  The  acts,  thoughts,  or  feelings,  so  judged,  are 
what  they  are  felt  to  be,  morally  good  or  morally 
bad,  K  the  former,  they  must  be  persevered  in  and 
enforced;  if  the  latter,  they  must  be  repented  of  and 
forsaken.  The  whole  man  is  judged  of  by  whether 
he  does  or  does  not  so  persevere  and  so  repent ;  and, 
if  he  does  so,  then  acts  of  perseverance  and  repent- 
ance, being  continuations  of  his  life  forwards  in  time, 
take  place  and  entrance,  through  the  gate  of  the 
moral  sense,  among  the  acts,  thoughts,  and  feelings, 
which  together  constitute  the  completed  End  of 
HaiJpiness.  The  present  act  of  perseverance  or  re- 
pentance looks  both  ways,  backwards  and  forwards; 
mid  at  every  present  moment  the  moral  sense  is  the 
Janus  of  a  new  life. 

§  38.  I.  The  analysis  here  given  of  the  moral 
sense  applies  to  it  at  every  stage  of  its  development, 
both  m  the  iudimkial  and  in  the  race.  But  at  every 
stage  it  will  have  a  diiferent  content,  will  combine 
with  different  emotions,  commanding,  forbidding,  and 
otherwise  arranging  them.  Let  us  take  a  brief  view 
of  this  its  historical  course,  and  of  the  method  which 
it  has  pursued  up  to  that  stage  of  development  which 
is  the  one  reached  at  the  present  day  in  modem 
Euro[>e.  In  the  first  place  comes  the  question,  How  M 
does  the  moral  sense  command  or  forbid  an  emotion 
or  an  action?  The  moral  sense  in  that  branch  of  it 
which  approves,  that  is,  the  emotion  of  moral  right, 
commands  any  action  or  feeling  with  which  it  com- 
bines either  inseparably  and  inevitnbly,  which  is 
Kant's  Categorical  Iniperati^^e,  or  separably,  that  is, 
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er  condition  of  certain  circumstances  only;  for 
ance,  it  is  alw'ays  right  to  love  your  enemies, 
ibut  it  is  only  sometimes  right  to  feel  auger,  which 
U  then  indignation,  and  sometimes  also  to  kill,  but 
hot  imder  the  title  of  enemies.     It  is  only  emotions 
iiud  pfLssions  that  can  be  inseparably  and  inevitably 
Commanded;  all  external,  or  muscular,  actions^  and 
kll  sensations,  can  only  be  conditionally  commanded. 
The  moral  sense  forbids  emotions  and  feelings  in  the 
iMame  way,  by  refusing  to  combine  with  them  on  any 
^n:erra8,  or  on  some  terms  only.      There  arises  thus 

Pn  hierarchy  of  feelings,  sensations,  emotions,  passions, 
knd  actions,  according  to  their  degrees  of  insepa- 
rability from  the  moral  sense,  or  emotion  of  moral 
right.  These  relations  of  feelings  and  actions  to  the 
» moral  sense  have  varied  from  time  to  time  in  history, 
ptud  consecjuently  their  relations  to  each  other  have 
iraried,  for  the  moral  sense  is,  as  it  were,  the  centre 
round  which  they  arrange  themselves.  The  increase 
bnf  our  knowledge  respecting  the  frameworks  of  feel- 
^Kng  has  been  the  great  cause  of  these  changes;  just 
Hkk8  a  knowledge  of  the  true  circumstances  in  any  casi^ 
iu  justice  alters  the  conceptions  which  a  j»erson  enter- 
ins  of  his  rights  regarding  it.  To  take  a  humble 
nstance,  the  acquired  knowledge  of  an  unwholesome 
quality  in  a  favourite  dish  alters  the  relation  in  which 
the  pleasure  of  eating  it  stands  to  the  moral  sense; 
before  it  was  a  permissible,  but  now  a  forbidden  plea- 
sure. To  carry  these  principles  at  once  to  their 
ultimate  conclusion,  it  is  clear  that  a  perfect  state 
of  the  hierarchy  of  things  commanded,  permitted, 
and  forbidden,  by  the  moral  sense  supposes  a  per- 
fect state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  them ;  the 
moral  sense  can  only  command  Avith  perfect  or  nlti- 
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Booic  L      mate  truth,   when  the  frameworks  of  all  emotions, 
Part  IV,      and  the  emotions  themselves  in  their  reciprocal  re- 
§  38.        lations,  are  known  with  perfect  truth  ;  otherwise  its 
nieihod  of  the   dictates  would  be  overturned  by  an  increase  in  know- 
ledge.    Increasing  or  developing  knowledge  is  there- 
fore a  condition  or  an  element  of  developing  morality, 
and  ideally  perfect  knowledge  of  ideally  perfect  mor- 
ality. 

2,  All  command  is  emotional,  that  is,  belongs  to 
the  emotional  clement,  not  to  its  framework;  com- 
mand when  adopted  is  volition;  but  all  commands 
are  not  equally  valid  ;  those  only  are  immediately 
valid  which  have  a  framework  which  is  just.  The 
emotion  of  justice  is  the  felt  validity  of  the  moral 
law.  Hence  every  emotion  may  be  said  to  conunand 
its  own  framework;  but  with  respect  to  other  frame- 
works and  their  emotions,  it  commands,  or  combines 
with,  the  emotional  element  in  those  framework^ 
comraandhig  this  immediately,  and  their  frameworks 
mediately  through  them.  The  source  of  all  morally 
valid  command  is  the  emotion  and  its  framework  of 
justice;  the  command  consists  in  the  combination  of 
this  emotion  with  others,  which  can  only  be  when 
their  frameworks  are  just.  All  such  concrete  cases 
of  commanded  emotions  are  parts  of  the  moral  sense, 
which  in  \Hrtue  of  the  command  or  combination  is 
not  only  a  sense  but  a  law, 

3,  There  are  thus  two  factors  in  moral  develop- 
ment,^— knowledge,  which  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
objects  or  images  which  are  the  frameworks  of  feel- 
ings, and  emotion,  which  commands  this  arrange- 
ment in  a  certam  hierarchy.  The  two  factors  are 
inseparable,  as  has  been  seen;  but  this  does  not  im- 
ply  a   confusion    of  properties    belonging   to   each. 
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Knowledge  is  commanded  by  emotion,  as  a  means  book  i, 
to  truth  in  emotion  as  well  as  to  truth  in  knowledge ;  Vaht  it. 
but  the  greater  part  of  new  knowledge  comes  en*         §38, 

.•      ,  I    .  1  '  Hinrorv  and 

tirely  unsought,  not  even  always  as  a  consequence  meiii«>d'of  tie 
of  associations  set  on  foot  for  other  purposes,  but  by 
means  of  involuntary  experience.  The  growth  of 
knowledge  is,  however,  in  all  cases,  whether  the 
seeking  is  commanded  or  not,  the  growth  of  what 
was  unforeseen.  We  can  command  that  kuowledgB 
shall  be  sought,  but  not  what  that  knowledge  shall 
be.  Nothing  can  be  commanded  that  cannot  be  an- 
ticipated; otherwise  the  thing  done  is  not  the  thing 
commanded.  Now  all  knowledge  in  acquisition  is 
new;  it  is  distinctive  of  knowledge  to  be  unforeseen; 
we  cannot  anticipate  or  guide  future  knowledge,  but 
must  be  guided  by  it  when  it  arises.  It  guides  by 
changing  the  frameworks  of  feelings,  and  their  re- 
lations to  other  feelings;  a  new  framework  contains 
a  new  feeling.  The  other  factor,  emotion,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  entirely  anticipatory  when  it  com- 
mands. It  is  founded  on  present  knowledge,  already 
known  frameworks,  and  commands  their  increase  or 
diminution,  enforcement  or  destruction,  with  a  view 
to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  already  known  emo- 
tions. When  emotion  so  looks  forward  and  com- 
mands, and  in  so  doing  fixes  its  attention  on  the 
furthest  possible  point,  it  is  forming  ideas  or  ideals ; 
reflective  emotion  reflective,  and  the  moral  sense 
moral  ideas  or  ideals.  And  all  these  ideas  and  ideals 
are  emotions  with  a  merely  provisional  framework; 
a  framework  not  provisional  would  be  an  anticipa- 
tion of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  emotion.  Emotion 
becomes  ideal  by  an  increase  in  its  intensity,  and  the 
emotions  of  the  whole  man  or  moral  sense  can  only 
VOL.  1.  8 
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Part  IV.      hamiony  of  one  with  the  other,  and  of  each  with  all. 
§38.  4,  Yet  even  in  knowledge  there  is  a  part  or  an 

History  and  .  .  ^  * 

nieth^^d'of  ihe  element  which  is  fixed  beforehand,  just  as  the  emo- 
tions  are  which  are  commanded  as  ideals.  Other- 
wise it  conld  not  be  commanded  at  all ;  we  ninst 
know  that  it  is  knowledge  which  we  seek.  This 
fixed  element  is  the  logical  or  formal  element  in 
knowledge ;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  element  that 
we  command  the  seeking  of  new  knowledge,  or  know- 
ledge which  is  yet  future.  We  know  that  when  it 
appears  it  will  be  logical.  This  logical  element  fur- 
nishes the  provisional  framework  for  the  ideal  emo- 
tions commanded  by  the  moral  sense.  The  content 
of  that  framework  is  as  yet  only  the  ideal  emotion. 

5.  So  much  by  way  of  prologue,  or  answer  to 
the  preliminary  questiony  How  emotion  commands. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  actual  development  or  his- 
tory of  the  moral  sense,  and  its  lieges,  the  senses 
and  other  emotions.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  man  at  the  present  day  in  Europe  has  entirely 
lost  any  of  the  feelings  and  frameworks  which  he 
originally  had,  or  that  he  has  gained  any  of  which 
originally  he  had  no  trace.  The  brief  period  of  his- 
tory open  to  our  observation  or  enquiry  does  not 
show  any  such  gain  or  loss.  All  the  changes  are 
apparently  changes  of  modification  and  of  relation; 
but  these  are  very  important.  We  must  suppose 
that  the  moral  sense  was  originally  very  undeveloped, 
both  as  being  faint  in  intensity  and  restricted  in 
sphere.  There  seem  to  be  two  chief  ways  in  which 
moral  progress  is  effected,  and  both  of  them  are  de* 
rived  from  the  formal  principle  of  order,  and  produce 
a  hierarchy  among  the  feelings.      The   first  is  that 
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^hich  depends  upon  the  feelincrs  as  pleasures  or  pains       B(>dk  l 
of  enjoyment,  and  upon  the  distinction  of  finer  and      Paktiv. 

Igrosser  quality  in  them.     It  harmonises  the  whole         §38. 

leeries  so  that  one  pleasure  shall  not  interfere  with   mi'th.'^^orihe 
another,  but  be  enjoyed  in  ita  proper  plaee  and  de- 

igree,  and  in  case^  of  conflict  that  the  finer  shall  be 
preferred  to  the  grosser.  This  may  be  called  the 
mode  or  law  of  Expediency,  Under  it  the  senses 
are  made  subordinate  to  the  direct  emotions,  and 
the  direct  emotions  to  the  reflective.  It  is  not  only 
nn  enforcement  of  the  perception  of  quantity  in  plea- 
Biu-es  of  enjoyment,  but  also  of  quality.  It  does  not 
permit  the  entire  destruction  of  any  pleasure,  whe- 

Ither  of  sense  or  emotion,  but  aims  at  regulating  it 

'bo  completely  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with  but 
promote  the  more  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  rest. 
The  mere  intensity  of  a  feeling  is  not  considered  as 

\  decisive  in  this  arrangement ;  for  instance,  hunger 
and  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  child  are  often 
equally  intense,  as  measured  by  result  in  action;  but 
the  quality  of  the  latter  feeling  is  perceived  to  be 
far  higher  or  more  refined  than  that  of  the  former. 
The  moral  sense  combines  with  the  latter  and  not 
with  the  former  in  cases  where  they  conflict;  and, 

[if  the  intensity  of  the  former  proves  great  enough 

'  to  determine  the  action,  its  victory  will  be  over  the 

[Tnoral  sense  as  well  as  over  the  other  feeling.  Cora- 
pare  the  terrible  impression  produced  by  Dante^s  pic- 
ture of  Ugolino. 

6.  The  motive  power  of  all  this  harmonising  and 
subordination  of  feelings  one  to  another  in  expe- 
diency is  the  immediate  pleasure  in  reflecting  on  the 
harmony  itself,  and  on  its  results  in  securing  a  greater 
and  a  higher  kind  of  enjoj^nent ;  and  this  prudence 
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includes  in  its  purview  pleasures  and  paina  which  we 
experience  at  the  handn  of  other  persons,  or  as  the 
result  of  their  opinions,  feelings,  and  actions,  as  well 
as  those  which  arise  from  oar  own  self-government 
and  immanent  acts.  Expediency  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  feeling,  and  is  as  extensive  as  the  moral 
sense  itself,  of  one  half  of  which,  from  beginning  to 
end,  it  is  in  fact  the  expression.  All  pleasures  and 
pains  of  enjojToent  belong  to  expediency.  Its  results 
at  the  present  day  will  certainly  be  admitted  to  be 
the  entire  subordination  of  the  senses  to  the  direct 
emotions,  and  of  the  direct  to  the  reflective  ;  and 
also,  by  most  moralists,  1  am  inclined  to  think,  of 
the  other  reflective  emotions  to  those  of  Love  in  its 
purest  shapes,  and  to  the  Justice  which  belongs  to 
it.  Upon  this  point  however  it  cannot  be  sufficient 
to  assume  an  agreement ;  time  and  history  in  the 
future  will  decide  it ;  but  until  that  is  the  case,  no 
judgment  of  expediency  can  be  final,  because  all  such 
judgments  are  decisions  as  to  the  quality  of  enjoy- 
ments, and  there  is  no  universally  admitted  criterion 
of  judgment,  in  case  one  person  prefers  one  quality 
of  enjoyment  to  another  ;  it  is  a  question  of  what 
may  perhaps  be  called  moral  taste,  and  we  can  get 
no  farther  than  to  Aristotle's  umpire — <£?  o  ayotfiig 
i^iffut.  Ambition,  or  that  form  of  it  which  is  the 
love  of  fame  *^  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind/'  or 
honour  in  personal  character  and  action,  or  perhaps 
even  pride  in  its  most  refined  shapes,  may  with  dif- 
ferent persons  dispute  the  palm. 

7.  But  the  case  is  very  different  when  we  look 
to  the  second  method  of  harmonising  and  subordi- 
nating feelings,  which  is  founded  upon  the  emotion 
of  justice,  the  second  half  of  the  moral  sense.     Side 
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by  side  with  the  qualities  of  feeling,  upon  which  the  book  l 
pleasures  and  pains  of  enjoyment  depend,  there  exists  Paktiv. 
the  perception  of  their  justice  or  injustice;  and  this  §38 
attaches  to  every  feeling  in  its  character  of  means  to  meSi^ofthe 
an  end,  or  of  its  suitability  or  unsuitability  to  pro- 
mote reflective  emotions  which  are  themselves  just 
or  unjust.  For  instance,  the  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  appetites  is  not  only  incompatible  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  more  refined  pleasures,  but  is  a  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  our  being  just  to  other  persons,  by 
urging  us  to  withhold  what  is  their  due,  or  take  what 
is  in  their  possession.  But  justice,  besides  this,  sets 
up  a  standard  which  all  must  admit  to  be  a  valid 
criterion,  by  which  to  judge  the  relative  value  of 
reflective  emotions.  Pride,  for  instance,  as  defined 
above,  is  condemned  entirely  by  the  perception  of 
justice,  for  it  consists  in  ignoring  other  persons  and 
their  rights,  and  in  acting  as  if  they  had  no  relation 
to  us.  It  is  besides  an  uneasy  emotion,  being  out  of 
harmony  with  facts  and  an  involuntary  forgetting 
of  them.  There  is  in  short  no  emotion  but  that  of 
Love,  in  its  best  and  noblest  shapes,  in  which  justice 
is  secure  from  violation.  Love  alone  "  is  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law."  And  the  other  emotions  which 
are  in  themselves  pleasureable  are  all  more  or  less 
uneasy,  from  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  justice  which 
they  contain,  and  from  their  ofifering  no  guarantee 
for  its  continuance.  The  emotions  of  the  comparison 
of  having  are  rather  hindrances  to  justice  than  other- 
wise, though  in  many  respects  beneficial  to  it,  as 
vanity  which  defers  to  public  opinion,  for  instance. 
But  they  require  to  be  kept  in  subordination.  Emu- 
lation is  admissible  only  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with 
love  and  honour.      Honour  itself  is  uneasy  and  is 


closely  akin  to  pride.  The  goodwiJl  of  al 
often  its  founiliition  in  self-interest,  and,  where  other- 
§3a  wise,  is  yet  a  feeble  sentiment,  without  guarantee  for 
iiK^mronhe  justice  in  difficult  circumstances.  Anger  can  only 
be  admitted  in  the  form  of  indignation,  which  is  its 
justice,  and  is  but  a  partial  and  temporary  emotion, 
dependin*^  upon  the  existence  of  injustice.  Love, 
then,  in  the  sense  of  the  Charity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  the  only  emotion  in  which  justice  can  be 
completely  and  permanently  realised.  It  is  capable 
of  all  degrees  of  intensity;  and  to  produce  it  in  high 
intensity,  and  to  make  it  generally  felt  by  all  men 
and  towards  all  men,  is  the  command  of  justice.  To 
this  end  justice  commands  that  all  the  other  emotions 
and  sensations  shall  be  made  subordinate;  it  is  the 
constitutional  sovereign  of  the  hierarchy  uf  emotions^ 
the  constitution  being  the  moral  sense,  of  which  jus- 
tice is  the  informing  principle.  While  therefore  con- 
science or  the  moral  sense  must  be  defined  generally, 
that  is,  in  any  of  the  stages  of  its  history,  as  the 
percejition  of  justice  in  the  concrete,  without  distin- 
guishing any  kinds  or  modes  of  justice,  or  any  kinds 
of  objects  or  acts  in  which  justice  may  appear,  it 
may  also  be  defined,  in  the  highest  stage  of  develop- 
ment we  can  at  present  perceive,  as  the  perception, 
in  the  concrete,  of  justice  in  its  highest  shape,  that 
is,  the  justice  of  love,  or,  in  other  words,  analysed 
into  the  two  elements  of  love  and  justice. 
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Table  of  Reflective  Emotions. 

A.  Arising  from  the  Matter. 

1.  The  sympathetic  group: 

Goodwill     Aflfection.     Eros.     Love.    Friendship. 
Gratitude.     Pity.     Eejoicing  in  good. 

2.  The  antipathetic  group : 

lUwilL     Hate.    Anger.     Bitterness.     Revenge. 
Rejoicing  in  evils.     Malice. 

3.  Passions  belonging  to  both  groups  : 

Passion  of  benevolence,  of  aflfection ;  High  spirit ;  Rage ; 
Courage,  Rashness,  Audacity. 

4.  Emotions  of  the  comparison  of  Having : 

Ashamedness.     Admiration  of  externals. 
Vanity.     Contempt. 
Passions:  Envy.     Jealousy. 

5.  Emotions  of  the  comparison  of  Being: 

Humility.    Admiration  of  essentials. 
Self-complacency.     Scorn. 
Passions:  Emulation.     Honour. 

6.  Emotions  of  Reflection  on  Self  alone : 

Shame.     Self-respect.     Pride. 

B.  Arising  from  the  Form. 

1.  Justice  and  Injustice  :  Veracity.     Equity.     Mercy.     Indigna- 
tion. 


C.  Arising  from  J^Iatter  and  Form  together. 

1.  ITie  Emotion  of  Moral  Sense: 

Good  Conscience ;  Remorse. 
Modes:  Expediency;  Duty  or  Moral  Right 


CHAPTER  11. 


Part  V.  The  Replectivb  and  Imaginative  Emotions. 

The  spirit  and  the  power, 
Which  wedding  Nature  to  us  gives  in  dower 
A  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven. 

ColeridgVL 

^^ji«      §  39.  I.  No  sooner  have  we  formed  empirical  and  re- 

PartV.      mote  objects  in  consciousness  than  we  ask  ourselves 

§  89.         what  they  mean,  what  the  whole  scene  of  existence. 

The  inner  .  . 

nature  of  the    as  it  unfolds  itsclf  bcforc  US,  means.     It  has  been 

world  consuts  ,  ,  ' 

in  emoUon.  showu  in  ^'  Time  and  Space/'  how,  out  of  the  formal 
element  occupied  by  each  set  of  qualities,  we  imagine 
a  substance,  an  essence,  or  a  force,  underlying,  evolv- 
ing, producing,  and  then  supporting  these  qualities, 
and  exerting  itself,  expressing  its  own  nature,  in  the 
actions,  movements,  or  effects  of  these  upon  other 
sets  of  qualities,  and  upon  the  substances,  essences, 
or  forces  similarly  imagined  as  underlying  them.  It 
is  of  such  objects,  consisting  of  substance  and  attri- 
bute, that  we  then  proceed  to  ask  ourselves  the  mean- 
ing or  significance.  The  purpose  of  our  question  is 
to  discover  the  nature  of  the  substance,  essence,  or 
force,  underlying  the  qualities ;  to  discover  it  apart 
from  the  qualities  in  which  it  manifests  itself,  that  is, 
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to  discover  what  it  would  be  if  it  existed  alone,  free  Book  l 
to  produce  other  qualities,  as  we  imagine  it  did  exist  part  v. 
before  it  produced  the  actual  qualities  out  of  its  na-         §39. 

-XTT  'IT  1  •  The  inner 

ture.     We  wish  to  dive  and  penetrate,  as  it  were,    nature  of  the 
into  the  nature,  the  hidden  nature,  of  the  Ding-an-     in  emotion, 
sich,  the  Transcendental  Object,  substance,  essence, 
or  force.     This  is  the  scope  of  the  question  as  to  the 
meaning  of  things,  as  it  is  at  first  conceived.     (See 
Jouffroy,  Cours  d'Esth^tique,  Le9on  xviii.). 

2.  Now  this  penetration  into  the  nature  of  things, 
though  mistaken  as  to  its  object  being  of  a  tran- 
scendental nature,  a  Ding-an-sich,  is  nevertheless  a 
real  efibrt  to  reach  some  further  knowledge.  Its 
preconceived  notion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  object  it 
investigates  is  not  essential  to  its  existence  as  an 
efibrt  to  penetrate  farther  than  before ;  and  we  can 
now  see  what  it  really  is,  and  what  it  really  does 
while  imagining  tJiat  it  investigates  the  Ding-an-sich. 
It  is,  while  penetrating  into  the  nature  of  things,  at 
the  same  time  also  a  penetration  into  the  nature  of 
our  own  consciousness ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  we 
can  examine  only  what  is  known,  or  so  far  as  it  is 
a  mode  of  consciousness.  The  process  backward  or 
downward,  behind  or  below  the  surface  of  phenomena 
objectively,  is  also  a  process  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, backward  or  downward,  behind  or  below  the 
surface  of  phenomena  subjectively;  just  as  the  appa- 
rent movement  of  an  object  into  the  depth  of  apparent 
space  behind  a  mirror,  as  we  look  into  it,  is,  corre- 
sponds to,  or  is  the  reflection  of,  the  real  movement 
of  the  object  itself  into  the  depth  of  real  space  away 
from  the  front  of  the  mirroring  surface.  Each  corre- 
sponding movement  is  real,  each  of  the  corresponding 
objects  is  precisely  the  same,  equally  real  and  true ; 
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one  is  the  opposite  aspect  of  the  other,  subjective 
and  objective  aspects  of  the  same  thing.  The  ob- 
S§39.  jective  aspect,  however,  h  the  imagined  counterpart 
nature  of  the  of  the  subjective  ;  the  subjective  Ls  the  immediately 
certain  counterpart  of  the  objective,  the  cause  of 
knowTQg  it.  The  subjective  \h  known,  the  objective 
is  knowTL  to  exist.  The  only  difterence  or  advantage 
w^hich  the  o))jective  has  over  the  subjective  is  its  bare 
existence,  and  this  is  an  imagimition  in  the  subjective 
aspect;  its  nature  in  all  its  parts  or  qualities  is  en- 
tirely exhausted  by  the  ,sul*|ective  aspect.  We  go 
into  the  depths  of  our  mind  by  developing,  combining, 
and  analysing  representations  ;  and  the  new  modes 
of  consciousness,  which  arise  for  us  there,  we  attri* 
bute  to  the  objects  which  we  are  examining,  with 
the  imagined  substances,  essences,  or  powers,  under^ 
lying  theuL  The  new  class  of  conscious  phenomena 
which  arises  in  representation  is  that  of  the  emotions. 
The  meaning  of  things  therefore  consists  in  our  emo- 
tions %vhen  we  dwell  upon  them. 

3.  But  what  is  this  ''  bare  existence"  in  which 
the  prerogative  of  the  objective  aspect  over  the  sub- 
jective consists?  For  we  camiot  say  that  it  is  an 
unreality,  merely  because  it  is  ''imagined"  by  the 
suljjeetive  aspect.  Existence  is  a  second  intention, 
a  predication  about  the  phenomena  of  the  subjective 
aspect*  The  objective  aspect  is  those  phenomena 
pkis  the  reflection,  the  particular  subjective  reflec- 
tion, that  they  are  phenomena.  In  tluR  way  the 
bare  existence,  which  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
was  said  to  be  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  ob- 
jective aspect,  loses  that  prerogative  as  its  peculiar 
jiropert)',  by  having  its  subjective  aspect  found.  The 
transcendentalism  of  the  objects  imagined  as  trau- 
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Bcendental  is  in  tliis  way  destroyed,  for  its  subjective 
counterpart  is  discovered.     It  makes  little  difference 

^whether  we  call,  with  Hegel,  this  thoroughly  equated 
pair  of  relatives,  the  objective  and  subjective  a-spects 
of  phenomena,  taken  together,  by  the  name  of  The 

^Absolute,  or  not.  The  Absolute  seems  to  me  a 
lame  expressing  the  imagination  of  the  ''  bare  exist- 

fcnce'*  belonging  to  both  alike  and  both  togetlier. 
That  we  do  always  imagine  them  as  ''existing"  is 
certain;  and  that  this  existence  is  imagined  is  but 
one  mode  of  the  complete  relativeness,  or  equated- 
ness,  of  the  two  aspects.  A  great  deal  however  de- 
pends upon  the  way  in  which  the  equation  between 
subject  and  object  is  worked  out ;  and  in  this  re- 
ipect,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  way  here  taken  is 
essentially  different  from   Ilegcrs.      The  emotions, 

'  and  among  them  the  reflective  emotions  ending  witli 
the  moral  sense,  have  hitherto   been  our  means  of 

t penetrating  into  the  inner  nature  of  the  objective 
world.      The   tramework   of  these   emotions   is  the 
ivorld  as  we  represent  it  to  ourselves  in  all  respects; 
for  as  object  of  the   senses   it   is  visible,   tangible, 
audible,  and  so  on,  and  as  object  of  the  emotions  it 
has  certain  characters,  or  moral  qualities,  in  the  seve- 
ral objects  of  sense,  personal  objects  being  among 
^^hem,  which  it  consists  of.      As  a  whole  it  has  a 
Hcomphcated  moral  character,  and  the  jieople  who  in- 
habit it  are  bat  different  repetitions  of  the  different 
R amotions  variously  combined  of  the  Subject  himself, 
ike  the  different  leaves  of  one  tree. 
^       4.  At  the  beginning  of  Part  ii,  of  this  Chapter, 
^pn  §  13,  it  was  said  that  the  entrance  ujwn  the  world 
of  representations  was  usually  imagined  as  the  en- 
rancc  upon  a  subjective  world,  as  opposed  to  the 
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BooicL      objective  world  of  sensations;  and  then,  in  this  sao^ 

Cii.  IL  ,        .  . 

paktv.  jective  world,  the  fromeworks  of  representation  were 
§39,  distinguished,  as  being  inferences  of  reasoning,  from  ! 
narureof  tbc  the  emotional  element  pervading  them,  and  this  latter  fl 
inemoLioii.  imagmed  as  more  subjective  still,  lint  now  this 
entire  subjective  world  is  sho^vn  to  be  reflected  back 
upon  the  objective  workl  of  sensations,  out  of  which 
it  sprang  by  the  process  of  reduitegration  and  repre- 
sentation spontaneous  and  voluntary;  and  its  entire 
nature,  its  two  aspects,  emotion  and  framework,  are 
made  objective  by  reflection  upon  them.  The  ob- 
jective world  is  this  world  of  objects  of  emotion  such 
as  we  have  found  it  by  subjective  analysis.  The  en- 
tire range  of  emotions  and  their  frameworks  exists; 
they  are  the  deeper,  latest  evolved,  character  of  the 
tangible,  visible,  and  otherwise  sensible  world.  They 
belong  to  that  world  and  are  produced  out  of  it ;  in 
short  they  are  ^'reaP'  in  jirecisely  the  same  sense  of 
the  term*  The  world  which  was  so  made  as  to  give 
us  the  impressions  of  sen.se,  and  the  objects  which 
are  sometijiies  called  absolute,  or  always  real,  is  now 
found  to  be  so  made  as  to  give  us  the  impressions 
of  emotions,  which  equally  deserve  the  same  titles, 

§  40,  We  are  now  entering  on  the  imaginative 
emotions  of  reflection.  In  the  hitherto  examined 
reflective  emotions  tliere  has  arisen  no  question  as 
to  the  reality  or  truth  of  their  objective  frameworks. 
But  imagination  is  usually  opposed  to  reality  in  the 
sense  of  truth  of  fact;  the  imagined  to  the  real  or 
true.  Yet  imagination  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  nature  as  is  remembrance 
without  imagination,  or  as  remembrance  without  rea- 
soning; and  reasoning  itself,  inferring  the  unknown 
from  the  kno\vn,  is  a  mode  of  Imagination  and  in- 
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volves  it;  the  object  to  be  inferred  must  first  be       bookl 
imagined.     It  is  not  therefore  every  case  of  imagina-       part  v. 
tion  that  can  be  opposed  to  truth.     Where  lies  the        fio, 
distinction?     So  far  as  imagination  is  a  voluntary     ofJXcTive" 
and  not  a  spontaneous  process,  the  distinction  must    SvcSmSImL 
lie  in  the  end  or  riKog  of  the  volition ;  and  it  is  only 
with  voluntary  imagination  that  we  have  here  to  do, 
the  end  being  always  present  to  thought,  and  con- 
sisting in  the  desire  to  increase  the  pleasureable,  and 
decrease  the  painful,  emotions  which  we  already  ex- 
perience.     This  end  of  the  volition  is  twofold;  it 
may  be  either  the  pleasure  of  imagining  and  com- 
bining  in   imagination   reflective   emotions,  in  new 
shapes,  and  under  new  laws  derived  from  the  formal 
element,  or  the  pleasure  of  continuing  the  process  of 
combination,  already  entered  on  by  the  memory,  so 
as  to  anticipate  in  imagination  the  truth  of  nature 
and  of  history.     In  other  words,  the  end  may  lie 
either  in  the  exercise  of  imagination  without  any 
further  purpose  than  the  pleasure  derived  from  the 
exercise  itself,  an  exercise  which  is  a  law,  end,  or 
scope,  by  itself,  or  it  may  lie  in  an  exercise  of  ima- 
gination which  is  governed  by  the  actual  laws  of  the 
images  and  emotions  reproduced,  and  is  only  plea- 
sureable so  far  as  it  is  imagined  to  be  true.     In  the 
first  case  there  arises  a  world  of  ideal  imagination, 
in  the  second  of  ideal  and  true  imagination ;  the  first 
is  the  perfection  of  art,  the  second  the  perfection  of 
nature;  the  first  is  Poetry,  the  second  Religion.     It 
follows  that  there  are  countless  modes  of  the  first 
for  every  individual  person,  but  only  one  mode  of 
the  second;  of  the  first  there  wUl  be  the  separate 
modes  that  depend  upon  the  materials  in  which  the 
imagination  is  represented,   such  as  stone,  marble, 
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canvfiss  aiid  colour,  sound,  words  and  metre;  the^ 
will  be  modes  depending  on  the  diiFerent  emotions, 
such  as  love,  hate,  revenge;  and  there  will  be  the 
difterent  modes  of  the  serious,  the  comic,  the  tracric. 
But  of  the  second  there  can  possibly  be  but  onefl 
mode  for  each   individual,   and  for  each  nation    or  ™ 
class  of  men  who  have  attained  the  same  degree  of 
insight.     Since  truth  is  the  end  of  religion,  the  pro- 
gress which  religious  insight  makes  will  be  slow,  and 
will  depend  upon  the  general  intellectual  insight  of 
the  individual  or  of  the  race,  and  upon  the  sharf»-  h 
ness  of  the  distinction  drawn  from  time  to  time  be-  V 
tween  religion  and  its  accessories,  as  well  as  upon 
that  which  is  its  main  condition  and  groimdwork, . 
the  intensity  of  the  religious  emotions  themselves, 
and  the  desire  to  feel  them  and  to  live  in  them  more  i 
and  more. 

§  41.   I.  From  the  brief  account  of  poetry  already 
given  it  is  clear  that  it  is  the  completion  of  the  aes- 
thetic emotions  in  the  domain  of  the  reflective ;  that 
it  carries  up  the  esthetic  emotions  which  are  plea- 
sureable  into  emotions  of  reflection,  and  makes  these  H 
also  a?sthetic.     Fancy,  wit,  and  humour,  as  well  as 
the  jesthetic  emotions  of  beauty  in  colours,  figures, . 
and  sounds,  become,  when  combined  with  reflective 
emotions,  so  many  modes  of  poetical  imagination^  or^ 
poetical  emotion  its  counterpart.     The  formal  ele- 
ment of  these  completed  modes  is  a  certain  justice,  j 
or  harmony,  of  combination,  a  harmony  determined  1 
by  the  purpose  of  the  whole,  which  is  the  pleasure  of  1 
poetical  emotion.     This  is  the  law  to  which  poetical 
imagination  is  subject;  a  law  not  depending  on  truth 
of  representation,  the  correctness  or  accuracy  of  theJ 
imitation,  or,  as  it  may  be  expressed,  on  the  proba* 


emotion. 
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bility  of  the  action  described  or  imitated.  It  is  true  book  i. 
that  the  laws  of  harmony  in  poetry  are  the  same  in  Part  v. 
kind  as  those  of  science  and  nature ;  but  they  supply*  §  41. 
ohly  limits  to  the  poetical  imagination ;  whatever  can  poctica 
be  brought  together  in  poetry,  that  may  be  brought 
together,  provided  the  pleasure  of  poetry  is  secured 
thereby;  the  pleasure  depends  in  no  degree  on  the 
probability  or  closeness  to  facts  already  known ;  but 
the  limit  is  set  in  this  way, — the  laws  of  nature 
have  already  determined  the  constitution  of  the  minp 
which  feels  or  is  to  feel  the  pleasure,  and  so  indi- 
rectly have  determined  the  kind  of  pleasure  itself 
which  is  the  law  of  art.  The  poetic  artist  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  probabilities ;  he  has  only  to  judge 
whether  the  poem  or  picture  gives  him  poetic  plea- 
sure. For  instance,  to  defend  the  dramatic  "unities" 
on  the  ground  of  the  improbability  of  a  change  in 
time  and  place  while  the  play  is  being  represented 
is  absurd ;  for  this  is  an  improbability  which  the 
imagination  does  not  feel,  but  which  it  takes  upon 
itself  in  the  mere  volition  to  see  or  hear  a  drama  at 
all,  just  as  it  takes  upon  itself  all  other  means  of 
representing  the  play,  for  instance,  the  most  startling 
improbability  of  all,  the  use  of  verse  in  the  dialogue. 
But  as  for  the  improbabilities  which  belong  not  to 
the  means  of  representing  a  play  or  a  poem,  but 
to  the  plot,  to  the  events  which  take  place  and  the 
characters  of  the  actors,  it  is  not  probability  or  im- 
probability that  is  the  principle  to  be  regarded,  but 
consistency,  the  consistency  of  the  plot,  and  of  each 
character,  with  itself.  "Servetur  ad  imum  Qualis 
ab  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  constet."  Even  the 
rule  "  Nee  Deus  inter  sit"  is  grounded  in  the  rule  of 
consistency,  not  of  probability.     And  the  exception 
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'^  nisi  diofnus  vindice  nodus  Inciderit'*  shows  that  this 
consistency  depends  upon  the  importance  and  depth 
*of  the  emotion  involved ;  thus  being  an  example  of 
the  principle,  that  a  greater  strain  upon  the  intellect 
is  borne,  when  there  h  a  proportionate  strain  upon 
the  emotion,  under  which  principle  will  probably 
fall  the  somewhat  analogous  cases  of  betting  and  ju- 
dicial  verdicts,  mentioned  in  §  20, 

2.  But  any  degree  of  improbability  may  be  borne 
in  poetry  when  notice  is  given  of  the  intention,  so 
that  consistency  of  the  poem  with  itself  may  be  pre- 
served* The  actual  happening  of  the  events,  and 
actual  existence  of  the  characters,  is  entirely  ab- 
stracted from.  Hence  fact  and  fiction  are  entirely 
indifferent  to  poetr3\  The  moment  an  interest  is 
sought  in  the  actual  existence  of  the  persons,  or  oc- 
currence of  the  facta,  that  moment  an  interest  alien 
to  poetry  is  introtluced.  Several  of  Shakespeare's 
masterpieces  are  improbabh:*  from  beginning  to  end, 
but  he  always  gives  due  notice,  and  is  always  con- 
sistent with  himself.  For  instance,  the  plays  of 
Hamlet,  Macbeth,  The  Tempest,  and  A  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream.  The  appearance  of  the  Ghost  in 
Julius  Cfosar  falls  under  the  principle  **  Nee  Deus 
intersit''  and  is  justified  by  it.  It  is  a  blot  on  the 
purely  poetic  interest  of  Dante's  Divina  Comraedia 
and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  that  the  subjects  are 
such  as  to  compel  us  to  take  an  interest  in  their 
actual  existence,  and  an  interest  which  rivals  that 
which  is  purely  poetic.  These  poems  stand  in  this 
respect  at  the  head  of  didactic  poetry,  poetry  which 
incorporates  an  alien  purpose  with  its  own;  which 
is  indeed  a  noble  mode  of  mental  activity,  but  one 
which  characterises  and  constitutes  the  prophet  and 
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le'  statesman  m  much  as,  or  more  than,  the  poet* 
Tu  justify  this,  let  it  only  be  remembered  that  Dante 
[jronounces  a  real  judgment  upon  real  persons,  and 
Milton  avows  his  aim  to  be 

**  That  to  the  height  of  this  great  aj^ment 
I  may  assert  Eternal  Proviflence, 
And  justify  the  wa}'^  of  God  to  meiL" 

This  adoption  of  an  admixture  of  actual  fact  and 
theory  into  these  poems  renders  dubious  and  un- 
pleasing  the  introduction  of  mj^hological  persouiiges 
and  stories,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  quite 
permissible;  and  we  are  always  driven  to  the  ques- 
~bon  whether  Dante  or  Milton  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  those  persons  and  their  histories,  as  well  as 
m  the  other  histories  which  they  describe;  but  all 
such  questioning  is  destructive  of,  as  w^ell  as  alien 

(b,  poetic  emotion  and  interest. 
3.  Consistency,  then,  is  an  indispensable  rule,  the 
ormRl  principle,  in  poetry;  it  is  what  justice  is  in 
real  life,  the  congruity  of  expectation  and  fulfilment; 
and   is   properly  therefore  entitled  poetical  justice. 
The  pleasure  of  poetry  includes  this  justice  as  its 
formal  element,  or  law.     And  that  which  is  com- 
—inonly  called  poetical  justice,  the  apportioning  reward 
^nind   punishment  to  the  actors  in  a  poem,  is  but  a 
single  case  of  this  law.     The  justice  to  be  satisfied 
Hp  in  the  mind  of  the   poet   and  his  audience ;   it 
^■oes  not  follow  that  the  villain  of  the  piece  must  be 
■fanged  or  the  hero  knighted ;   but  solely  that  the 
^l^lain  shall  be  made  to  seem  a  villain  to  poet  and 
audience,  and  the  hero   a  hero.     The  contempt  or 
Ted,  the  admiration  or  love,  attached  to  each  pic- 
'e  by  poet  and  audience  shall  be  distinctly  marked 
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and  clearly  justified  to  tliem*  ihey  are 
nal;  their  frame  of  mind  is  the  jiidjfment;  their  plea- 
sure is  the  purpose  of  the  whole  exhibition.  And 
the  rewards  and  punishments  which  are  part  of  the 
story  are  justifiable,  in  that  character,  only  under 
the  title  of  means  to  this  end. 

4.  jVnother  branch  of  this  abstraction  from  actual 
existence  is  the  cause  which  enal>les  us  to  take  plea- 
sure in  the  representation  of  pain,  making  tragedy 
in  all  its  shapes  a  poetic  pleasure.  The  fact  is  com- 
mon and  fainihar,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  explained 
by  saying  '  O,  we  know  that  it  is  all  a  fiction,  or  at 
any  rate  a  thing  of  the  past,'  without  assigning  the 
mode  in  which  this  is  possible.  For  the  representa- 
tion of  a  pain^  cannot  but  be  in  itself,  or  as  such, 
painfuL  How  is  this  pain  counteracted?  All  pain 
is  interesting  in  representation,  on  the  principle  ^^  llu- 
mani  nihd  alienum."  But  this  is  not  enough;  it  must 
be  pleasureable  as  well  as  interesting,  otherwise  it 
could  not  enter  into  poetry.  The  reason  is  partly, 
but  only  partly,  assigned  in  the  lines  of  Lucretius, 

**  Xon  quia  vexori  (jiioin|iiam  est  jucimda  voluptas, 
Set!  quibiis  ipse  mails  careaa  quia  cemere  suave  est." 

The  first  or  enabling  condition  both  for  the  produc- 
tion and  enjoyment  oi'  poetry  is  a  mind  compara- 
tively  at  ease.  Then,  by  the  very  fact  of  abstraction 
from  actual  existence,  in  proportion  to  the  pain  of 
the  image  is  the  strength  t)f  the  impression  that  it 
is  over  and  gone  ;  the  pain  works  its  own  counter- 
action ;  you  see  not  only  how  painful  it  is,  but  also 
how  much  pain  and  what  you  and  others  have  es*fl 
caped,  *^  quibus  miihs  careas/*  This  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
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3€try  has  been  wrung  forth  by  suffering ;  for  it  has 
^been  written  in  the  intervals  of  suffering,  and  tlie 
j^ exercise  of  j>oetical  imagination  on  it  has  been  itself 
jne  of  its  alleviations.     The  poets  who  have  so  writ- 
ten have  not  only  held  their  grief  at  arm's  length,  as  it 
were,  but  have  counteracted  the  pain  inherent  in  it^ 
even  when  so  held,  by  the  pleasure  of  exercising  the 
'energy  of  imagination.   This  is  true  also  when  applied 
to  acute  pleasures.    They  do  not  become  poetical  un- 
til they  are  held  at  arm's  length,  and  pierced  through 
and  through  \\dth  unaginative  thought.     Here  then 
we  come  to  the  complete  account  of  the  matter.    This 
lion  of  thought  with  emotion  is  poetical  imagina* 
tion  on  one  side,  and  poetical  emotion  on  the  other ; 
md  the  energy,  which  works  the  fusion  and  expresses 
Ht^  has  a  pleasure  as  energy,  di.stinct  from  the  interest 
of  the  objects  and  emotions  themselves,    The  absence 
of  the  immediate  pressure  of  mental  pain,  and  of  the 
immediate  excitement  of  mental  pleasure,  is  indeed 
jthe  enabling  cause  of  poetical   or  imaginative  plea- 
lure;  enabling  us,  that  is,  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
5etic  energy  of  representing  actions,  events,  and 
circumstiinces,  which  may  have  been  either  intensely 
^■Dleasureable  or  intensely  painful,  either  to  ourselves 
Hbr  others ;  actions  and  circumstancrs  which  we  then 
^pregard  as  displays  of  character,  or  of  the  skill  and 
f|K)wer  of  the  agents  in  fighting  the  battle,  or  playing 
the  game,  of  life.     But  the  positive  or  active  cause 
of  the  pleasure  lies  in  the  exercise  of  the  imaginative 
energy  itself;  and  that  this  is  the  true  account  of 
the  matter  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  circumstance, 
it  persons  who  have  not,  or  do  not  exercbe,  this 
laginative  energy  take  no  pleasure  in  the  poetry 
>f  profound  emotion  either  pleasureable  or  tragic, 
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and  that  subjects  of  this  kind  seem  to  them,  as  they 
say,  too  grave  and  serious  for  poetry,  which  is  suited 
only  to  things  light  mid  cheerful.  lu  other  words, 
where  the  positive  source  of  pleasure,  the  imagina- 
tive energy,  is  absent,  there  the  greater  Intensities 
botli  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  are  wearisome  and  over- 
powering, and,  being  in  this  way  painful,  are  thought 
unfit  fur  poetry. 

§  42.  J,  All  poetry,  then,  in  its  strict  sense  is 
poetical  imagination,  and  poetical  imagination  is  the 
representative  framework  of  poetical  enioticm,  which 
pervades  it  as  m  other  cases  of  emotion.  This  state 
of  consciousness  is  the  fountain-bead  of  all  poetry, 
the  completion  of  the  lesthetic  emotions,  whether 
expressed  or  embodied  in  words  and  metre,  or  in  the 
sounds  of  music,  or  In  forms  visible  and  tangible,  as 
in  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture.  Poetical 
imagination,  poetical  emotion, — two  aspects  of  one 
phenomenon  or  one  state  of  consciousness, — how  can 
we  descend  from  this  fountain-head,  and,  truly  dis- 
tinguishing its  streams,  follow  them  to  theii*  issue 
in  works  of  art  ?  The  framework  and  its  emotion 
are  inseparable  ;  they  grow  or  lessen  hand  in  hand  ; 
change  pari  passu,  And,  as  in  all  the  foregoing 
cases,  so  also  in  this,  it  is  the  framework  of  images 
which  offers  the  object  of  analysis  and  the  means  of 
analysing.  The  connection  between  images  or  parts 
of  images  is  association  or  redintegration,  and  this 
process  being  in  this  case  voluntary,  not  spontaneous, 
is  a  process  of  reasoning  ;  aaid  this  its  nature  is  not 
altered  by  the  circumstance  that  pleasure  in  the  re- 
dintegration itself  is  its  law,  end,  or  scoj^e.  The 
ultimate  kinds  or  modes  of  poetry  therefore  must 
be  reducible  to  general  kinds  or  modes  of  reasoning ; 
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^nds  of  reasoning.     Now  there  arc  two  great  modes 
all  reasoning,  clearly  distinguishal)le  from  each 
5ther,  but  inseparably  interdependent,  analysis  and 
^^nthesis.     Every  train  of  reasoning  redintegration 
>ntain8  both;   but  when   you  take  a  point  in  the 
rain  of  reasoning  to  start  frora,  the  process  from 
that  point  onwards  may  be  either  synthetic  alone  or 
synthetic  and  analytic  together,  because,  in  the  first 
pase,  the  analysis  may  lie  before  the  point  of  starting. 
5o  if  you  take  as  a  starthig  [loint  the  point  reached 
by  a  previous  reasoning,  and  the  object  which  is  its 
Bsult  at  that  point,  your  onward  process  is  an  ana- 
ysis  of  that  object,  a  going  back  over  the  pre\aou8 
nthesis.     To  express  it  by  a  simile,  the  gathering 
^of  cloufls  in  a  clear  sky  is  a  synthesis,  the  analysis  or 
llcparation  of  the  clouds  from  other  clouds  beyond 
the  horizon,  or  from  fine  vapour  overhead,  has  taken 
place  previous  to  the  beginning  of  overclouding  the 
lear  sky.     The  changes  which  take  place  in  these 
clouds  themselves  when  gathered  is  both  synthetic 
and  analytic  at  once  ;  and  the  disappearance  of  them 
rom  the  sky  so  as  to  leave  it  clear  again  would  be 
analysis   alone,   the    corresponding  synthesis  taking 
place  out  of  view.     The  process  is  precisely  similar 

I  when,  in  poetry,  we  take  a  starting  point  and  bring 
together  images  for  the  first  time  ;  and  the  poetry 
Ib  then  synthetic  or  constructive;  or  when  we  take  an 
bbject  or  set  of  images,  with  their  emotions,  already 
Known  to  us,  examine  it  and  remodify  it ;  the  poetry 
is  then  analytic  or  descriptive.  Constructive  and 
descriptive  are  terms  which  are  properly  and  usually 
ipplicablc  to  poetry,  and  will  be  admitted,  1  think, 
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to  express  the  most  general  modes  into  which  it  is 
poss?ible  to  distinguisli  it.  Out  of  these  most  general 
modes  it  can  be  shown  that  the  less  general  distinc- 
tions flow,  such  as  those  of  epic,  dramatic,  and  lyrical 
poetry.  But  let  us  first  apply  these  principles  to  the 
several  poetical  arts,  as  distinguished  by  the  natural 
organs  or  in.struments  proper  to  each. 

2,  Music,  the  instrument  and  material  of  which 
is  sound  only,  supplies  the  purest  instance  of  syn- 
thetic or  constructive  imagination ;  it  does  not  imitate 
but  produce.  Before  however  entering  on  this  point, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  continue  the  analysis  of  music 
from  the  point  at  whicli  it  was  left  in  §  18.  It  was 
there  remarked  that  modem  music  is  founded  chiefly 
upon  the  relations  of  colours  to  each  other,  and  upon 
their  combination  into  chords  governed  by  the  tonic 
coloured  note,  whereas  the  ancient  music  was  built 
upon  the  relations  of  pitch ;  and  that  consequently, 
while  melody  is  common  to  both,  the  melody  of  the 
moderns  is  rich  in  sequences  and  combinations  of 
chords  or  colour  harmony,  which  has  to  a  great  ex- 
tent replaced  the  elaboration  of  pitch  harmony  done, 
which  characterised  ancient  melody.  Not  however 
that  the  sounds  in  ancient  music  were  destitute  of 
colour,  but  that  the  profound  musical  significance 
of  their  colour  was  not  perceived.  Two  causes  con- 
tributed to  the  change  from  the  ancient  to  the  mo- 
dem system ;  the  first  was  the  continued  elaboration 
of  the  old  system  itself,  through  counterpoint  and 
part- singing,  which  compelled  the  perception  of  the 
consonance  of  chords  with  each  other  when  heard 
simultaneously ;  and  this  miiy  be  called  the  purely 
aesthetic  cause  of  the  change ;  the  second  was  the 
peculiarly  emotional  effect  attached  to  colours  when 
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combined  in  chords,  the  interest  of  which  emotional 
element  in  chords  fixed  increased  attention  upon 
^them.  The  framework  of  modern  music,  then,  can 
^■)c  analysed  into  precisely  the  same  elements  as  that 
Htif  ancient,  namely,  melody,  harmony  of  pitch,  and 
^narmony  of  colour ;  but  to  the  extent  that  combina- 

Kon  of  colours  is  employed  or  made  the  chief  staple 
F  music,  to  that  extent  the  music  contains  or  chiefly 
>nsist8  of  emotional  effect,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
purely  a'Sthetical  beauty  of  its  framework  of  sounds. 
A  part  of  the  music  little  noticed  in  ancient  musical 
art,  namely,  the  emotion  pecuhiirly  attached  to  colour 
in  sound,  was  now  in  modern  music  broucriit  into 
prominence,  and,  without  destrojdng,  gave  an  entirely 
new  character  to  the  testhetic  beauty  attaching  to 
combinations  of  pitch,    which  had  been  before  the 
predominant  feature.     The  sense  of  lesthetic  beauty 
and  the  peculiar  emotions  attaching  to  colour  har- 
^knonies  are  the  subjective  aspect  of  the  beauty  which 
^Bre  conceive  objectively  as  inherent  in  a  piece  of  mu- 
^Ke.      The  emotion   attaching  to  colour  harmony  is 
^^at  which  constitutes  the  i>oetry  of  music,  the  ma- 
terial out  of  which  the  great   masters  form  their 
Bpirit-stin'ing  creations. 

^3.  It  will  help  to  show  more  clearly  the  bearing 
the  foregoing  remarks,  if  we  take  the  melody  as 
it  element  in  a  i)iece  of  music  which  is  common 
to  both  styles,  ancient  and  modem-  The  melody  is 
■■be  movement  of  the  sounds  in  time ;  and  their  sue- 
^Pfcession  may  ])e  more  or  less  rsipid,  and  longer  or 
Hshorter  intervals  of  time,  of  pitch,  of  intensity,  may 
Hbe  interposed  between  them;  this  belongs  solely  to 
'^the  melody.  But  when  w(5  take  the  sounds  them- 
slves  and  consider  the  relations  which  they  bear  to 
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BociK  L      each  other,  apart  from  such  movement,  we  shall  fine 
pAitT  V,      that  the  melody  may  be  a  «iiccei^sion  either  of  com- 
§42!         paratively  simple   sonnds,  in  which  the  relation  of 

Th€  mode*  of».i*i'.  /»  1  jij 

p<xjtr>';  tJiB    pitch  IS  dominant,  or  oi  more  complex  soimds,  chords, 
po*  Kfl^AT  .    ^^^^  ^^.  g^^.g^^i  ^£  such  complex  sounds  together,  in 

^^^'  which  the  relation  of  colour  is  dominant.  In  each 
of  these  two  very  different  cases,  the  melody  will 
assume  an  entirely  difterent  character,  in  addition  to 
the  character  which  it  has  of  itself,  or  as  melody  sim- 
ply, as  a  rapid  or  slow,  lightly  or  strongly  marked, 
movement.  The  special  character  of  the  melody  it- 
self as  such  is  more  easily  perceived  by  the  imtrained 
ear  than  anything  else  in  the  music ;  hence  the  be- 
ginning of  music  m  nations,  and  in  such  indi\idual8 
as  have  not  a  naturally  acute  ear  for  harmony,  is  to 
take  pleasure  in  tune.  And  even  in  some  of  the 
most  ])eautiful  works  of  the  modern  music  of  har- 
mony, the  element  of  tune  is  important,  only  that 
it  is  of  a  more  refined  and  subtil  character,  so  as  in 
some  instances  to  escape  tlie  notice  of  an  untrained 
or  unmusical  ear.  The  eflect  too,  or,  as  1  prefer  to 
call  it,  the  snlyective  aspect,  of  the  melody  is  emo- 
tional, being  then  indistinguishably  combined  wth 
the  effect  due  to  the  colour  IiRrmony.  To  the  na- 
ture of  coh:>ur  liarmony,  its  different  kinds,  and  the 
emotions  pervading  it,  1  now  return. 

4,  And  first  as  to  the  j>oint  from  which  we  di- 
gressed, namely,  that  music  is  not  imitative  but  pro- 
ductive, not  critical  or  descriptive  hut  constructive. 
This  in  other  words  means,  that  its  pleasure  is  not  _ 
derived  from  its  callmg  up  objects  into  representa-^ 
tion  to  which  pleasure  is  attached,  that  is,  from  it-s 
association  with  such  objects.  IrtTienever  such  plea- 
sure is  felt  in  music,  as,  for  instance,  m  tlie  peculiar 
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patriotic  emotion  which  an  Englishman  feels  in  hear- 
ing Rule  Britannia,  or  a  Frencbman  the  Marseillaise, 
thi8  is  a  pleasure  not  strictly  musical.  The  same  may 
be  said,  nmtatis  mutandis,  of  all  words  sung  to  mu- 
ric :  for  instance,  the  addition  of  the  words  ^'  He  was 
ie^pised  and  rejected  of  men'*  to  the  sounds  which 
accompany  them  in  HandePs  Messiah  serves  indeed 
to  give  definiteness  to  the  peculiar  jilaintive  emotion 
which  belongs  properly  to  the  sounds,  but  the  ad- 
ditiomd  definite  emotion  introduced  by  the  associa- 

tion^  that  is,  by  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  their 
pecial  application,  is  separable  by  analysis  from  the 
trictly  musical  emotion  and  pleasure  of  the  sounds 
hemselves.      Tlie  attempt  to  explain  musical  plea- 
ure  from  association  seems  to  me  to  rest  upon  an 
entire  misconception  of  what  musical  pleasure  by  it- 
Beelf  IS.     The  question  is,  what  is  that  pleasure,  that 
^emotion,  which  belongs  to  the  sound  alone;  to  ex- 
plain  this  by  association  of  the  sound  with  some 
other  objects  is  to  deny  that  there  is  any  pleasure 
■pr  emotion  which  belongs  to  the  soimd  alone.     The 
^attempt  is  analogous  to  the  attempts  to  derive  emo- 
tion ft*cim  sensation,  which  were  examined  in  §  14. 
The  emotions  of  cheerfulness  or  melancholy,  with  all 
the  varieties  or  shades  of  mental  tone  belonging  to 
them,  from  despair  to  triutuph,  which  are  attached 
to  different  melodies   according  as   they  are  quick 
:>r  slow,  strongly  or  weakly  accentuated,  seem  to  be 
attached  to,  or  to  arise  in,  those  varieties  of  sound 
lavement  by  quite  as  direct  and  original  a  title  as  to 
the  movements  of  any  other  objects,  such  as  leaves, 
'or  waves,  or  clouds,  or  living  beings,  to  which  it 
;ht  be  possible  to  refer  them  through  the  means 
m  association  of  these  with  the  melodies  in  ques- 
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tion.  And  as  to  the  emotions  which  arise  in  the 
liannony  of  colour,  it  is  true  that  the  occasion  of 
theii'  being  first  perceived  and  afterwards  reproduced 
may  be  found  in  the  association  between  certain 
colour  harmonies  of  the  human  voice  and  the  emo- 
tions which  we  know  are  expressed  by  them,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  voices  of  passion,  tenderness,  rage, 
grief,  complaint,  menace,  terror,  and  so  on ;  yet  even 
this,  1  think,  will  be  found  insufficient  to  account  for 
the  vast  variety  and  subtilty  of  musical  emotions 
arising  from  colour  harmony,  to  which  no  one  has 
ever  hcai'd  anything  corresponding  in  the  emotional 
tones  of  actual  life-  Although  therefore  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  observation  of  such  emotional  tonc« 
of  vqIcc  gave  the  first  impulse  to  observe  the  emo- 
tional effect  of  colours  and  chords,  and  to  use  them 
a8  expressions  of  similar  emotions ;  and  that  die 
origin  of  coloured  music  was  in  this  way,  and  ta 
this  extent,  imitative  and  due  to  association;  yet  it 
must  be  held  also,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  ela- 
boration of  the  system  of  coloured  music  took  an  in- 
dGi>endent  course,  and  produced  combinations  which, 
having  no  prototj^es  in  the  natural  language  or 
tones  of  passion,  depended  for  their  emotional  element 
upon  the  natural  structure  and  function,  first  of  the 
nerves  of  hearing,  and  secondly  and  chiefly  of  tliat 
part  of  the  nervous  organism  into  which  the  sounds 
are  finally  transmitted  by  the  ear,  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. In  other  words,  the  emotions  attache<l  to 
the  elaborate  colour  harmonies  of  music  are  called 
for  til  directly  by  such  and  such  parts  of  the  cere- 
brum being  stimulated,  and  in  such  and  such  ways, 
by  the  nerves  of  hearing,  and  not  indirectly  by  the 
somids   calling   up   the   image   of  the  cause  which 


I 

I 
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I 
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promptH  similar  sounds  in  one  kind  of  instrument, 
that  is,  the  image  of  the  emotion  which  prompts  the 
human  Yoice  to  speak  in  tones  of  passion.  Whatever 
may  liave  been  the  case  at  the  beginning,  the  emo- 
tional element  of  colour  harmonies  in  the  subtil  music 

I  of  modem  times  must  be  due  directly  to  the  organ 
which  perceives  them,  and  not  to  our  connecting  or 
associating  them  with  the  known  emotions  of  persons 

[uttering  similar  sounds. 

5.  This  hypothesis  of  the  source  of  the  emotional 
element  in  colour  harmony,  namely,  that  it  is  due 
to  the  direct  operation  of  the  sounds  upon  the  brain, 
and  not  to  an  indirect  operation  of  them,  by  their 
calling  up  the  representation  of  the  emotions  under 
which  a  person  gives  utterance  to  similar  soimds, 
agrees  perfectly  with  a  fiict  parallel  to  that  which 
it  would  establish,  with  the  fact  of  the  rustlietic  plea- 
©ure  taken  directly  by  the  ear  in  the  harmony  of 
pitches,  a  pleasure  which  certainly  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  association.  We  seem  to  have,  then,  in 
the  ear  and  brain  an  organ  which  is  perfectly  com- 
petent to  perceive  the  emotion  and  pleasure  of  colour 
harmony  directly,  without  aid  from  association ;  and 
it  is  obvious  to  supixise  that,  just  as  the  pleasure  of 
pitch  harmony  was  directly  perceived,  so  also  that 
of  colour  harmony,  which  is  only  a  more  elaborately 

jombined  harmony  of  pitch,  should  arise  directly 
Iso,  and  be  of  a  shape  or  kind  determined  by  the 
functions  of  the  organ  into  which  the  harmonies  are 
transmitted,  the  cerebral  Ijcmispberes,  which,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  folio  whig  Chapter,  must  be  or  at  least 
ontain  organs  of  emotion. 

6.  One  great  problem  of  musical  science  is  to 
kc  out,  as  &r  as  possible,  what  colour  harmonies 
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are  pervaded  by  what  emotions,  and  for  what  rea- 
Bons,  that  is,  in  virtue  of  contiiiiiing  what  component 
parts,  from  the  analysis  of  the  chords  and  colours 
themselves.  I  will  here  only  venture  to  take  a  single 
step,  and  that  in  dependence,  as  everywhere  in  what 


I  have  said  about  music, 


upon  Prof.  Helmholtz  m 
Like  the  emotions  which 


the  work  already  quoted. 
belong  to  melody,  those  which  belong  to  colour  har- 
mony are  of  two  great  kinds ;  they  are  some  modifi- 
cation either  of  cheerfulness  or  joy,  or  else  of  melan- 
choly or  grief  Exquisitely  subtil  as  are  the  shades 
of  emotion  within  each  of  these  divisions,  there  is 
yet  no  naraeable,  definitely  known,  emotion  to  which 
they  may  each  be  referred.  There  is  no  disthictness 
in  them,  no  naming  them,  other  than  this — to  play 
or  sing  again  tlie  notes  which  are  their  framework. 
The  piece  of  music  itself,  the  sounds  which  compose 
it,  perform  a  doul>le  function  ;  they  are  at  once  the 
framework  and  the  language  or  expression  of  the 
emotion.  We  must  suppose,  therefore,  not  that  these 
frameworks  of  sound  are  carried  up  in  redintegration 
into  separate  |>ortioiis  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
appropriated  to  the  several  emotions,  if  any  such 
portions  tliere  be,  but  that,  lieing  capa1)le  of  trans- 
niissioii  into  all  parts,  they  produce,  now  in  one  part, 
now  in  another,  movements  and  shades  of  emotion, 
modified  with  infinite  vainety  and  minuteness,  ac- 
cording to  the  modes  of  the  movements  transmitting 
or  supporting  them.  The  modifications  of  movement 
and  framework  of  sound,  common  to,  or  under  which 
may  be  grouped,  all  the  specific  kinds  of  emotion, 
correspond  to  the  modes  of  cheerfulness  and  melan- 
choly which  are  general  models  of  emotion  ;  and  the 
specific   emotions  which    are    called   up   by  s[iecific 
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frameworks  of  harmony  have  a  l>hint,  indefinite,  or 
LBoftened  character,  when  couij>ared  to  similarly  speci- 
*iic  emotions  called  up  by  racuns  of  words  or  pictures* 
They  are  nevertheless,  at  the  same  time,  equally  or 
Bven  more  profotmd,  subtil,  and  minutely  variable  ; 
and  this  their  whole  character,  indefiniteness  "with 
subtilt}%  softness  with  depth,  is  w^hat  distinguishes 
them  from  the  emotions  of  the  other  poetical  arts, 
which  live  and  move,  as  it  were,  in  the  definite  and 
clear  light  of  common  day.  Taking,  then,  the  two 
general  heads  of  cheerfulness  and  melancholy  under 
which  to  group  whatever  more  special  musicid  emo- 
tions may  be  afterwards  discriminated,  we  find  that 
there  are  two  general  modes  of  framework,  or  of  the 
combination  of  musical  sounds,  which  correspond  to 
them;  and  these  are  the  JIajor  and  the  Minor  modes, 
in  one  or  other  of  which  all  muf5ical  comfiositious  are 
itten.  And  Prof-  Heluiholtz  has  shown  that  the 
different  character  borne  by  the  fimdaraental  chord 
L  of  the  Minor  mode,  C  Es  G,  as  comiJared  with  the 
'iimdamental  chord  of  the  Major  mode,  C  E  G,  is  re- 
ferable to  the  comparative  deficiency  of  concord  in 
lits  colour  harmony,  which  again  depends  upon  the 
discords  in  partial -tones  or  harmonics  of  its  notes 
Ltaken  together  \^^th  each  other.  Abschnitt  12.  p. 
125-8.  The  difference  m  emotional  character  there- 
fore of  the  major  and  minor  modes  depends  U[x>n 
the  different  degrees  of  perfection  of  their  colour 
concord. 

7.  If  we  could  have  singing  without  any  words 

being  heard,  or  attention  strained  to  catch  them,  as 

ps  often  the  case  in  part-singing  by  a  choir  of  voices, 

Iwe  diould  have  music  as  pure  as  instrumental  music 

alone  is.     The  organ  of  voice  is  a  musical  instru- 
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inent  of  great  variability ;  and,  so  long  as  it  is  not" 
employed  to  utter  words  that  have  definite  meanings, 
vocal  music  is  but  one  kind  of  instrumental.  But 
whenever  songs  are  set  to  music,  or  verses  are  de- 
livered in  recitative,  or  even  when  a  title  is  given  to 
a  piece  of  instrumental  music,  so  as  to  name  the  sul> 
ject  which  it  is  intended  to  illustrate,  a  non-musical 
element  is  at  once  introduced.  Instrumental  har- 
mony is  the  pure  reasoning  of  music ;  the  thoroughly 
trained  lover  of  music  not  only  does  not  require  but 
rejects  more  than  this  as  intrusive  and  destructive. 
Yet  it  is  not  impermitted  to  descend  from  these 
heights  of  abstract  music,  and  enjoy  its  combination 
with  other  kinds  of  poetry,  the  poetry  of  words  ns 
in  the  Oratorio,  or  words  assisted  by  visible  scenery 
as  in  the  Opera,  The  Oratorio  seems  to  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  the  Opera  for  the 
most  part  of  their  comedy.  Both  ahke  however  re- 
verse the  position  wliich  the  music  held  to  the  words 
in  ancient  times  ;  for  it  will  be  admitted,  I  think, 
that  both  in  modern  Oratorio  and  Opera  the  music 
is  the  chief  or  doniinant  interest,  while  the  words  are 
employed  to  define  and  enforce  the  otherwise  purely 
musical  emotions.  If  the  words  and  their  poetry 
were  the  chief  interest,  to  which  the  music  was  sub- 
ordinate, it  would  be  requisite  that  the  metre  and  ^ 
rhytlun  of  the  words  should  be  followed  by  the  mel-  H 
ody,  which  is  the  metre  and  rhythm  of  music ;  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  was  the  case  in  the  Greek 
drama,  when  music  had  not  attained  to  harmonic  ma- 
turity ;  whereas  in  the  present  day,  as  may  be  tested 
constantly,  the  words  are  divided,  repeated,  omitted, 
not  so  as  to  insist  upon  their  beauty  or  force,  but  so 
as  to  fall  in  with  the  independently  written  melody 


and  harmony  of  the  music.     There  are  however  m- 
stances  in  modern  times  of  music  bchig  employed  to 
illustrate  poetry,  and  of  both  words  and  music  being 
gainers.     Such  an  instance  is  Beethoven's  setting  of 
Goethe's  words   "  Kennst  du  das  Land,"  in  which 
■  equal  honour  is  paid  to  words  and  to  music.     But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  an  alliance  on  equal 
terms  between  music  and  words  is  any  longer  pos- 
sible on  a  large  scale,  such  as  an  Opera  or  an  Oratorio 
would  be.     The  truth  perhaps  is,  that  the  mind  can- 
not be  attending  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  the 
perfection  of  word  poetry  and  the  perfection  ofsoimd 
poetry.     The  development  of  music  in  modern  times 
has  given  it  this  profound  and  engrossing  character, 
placing  it  in  an  equal  rank  with  word  poetry,  and 
for  ever  forbidding  its  combination  with  poetry  on 
the  same  terms  as  in  the  ancient  ch'ama.     For  we 
no  longer  enjoy  that  kind  of  music  which  could  be 
employed,  at  its  best^  to  enforce  and  accompany  with- 
out destiX)ying  the  rhythm  and  meaning  of  words. 
If  the  two  are  combined  at  the  present  day,  it  must 
therefore  be  on  the  condition  of  complete  subordi- 
[nation  of  one  of  them ;  and  then  the  mind  can  take 
[pleasure  in  the  combination.   The  case  of  music  being 
[subordinated  to  the  words  and  the   action,   in  the 
I  drama  at  least,   is   of  so    little    importance  that  it 
I  hardly  needs  mention.      The  employment  of  music 
in  certain  parts  of  religious  services,  as  in  chanting, 
intoning,  and  singing  hymns,  is  more  noticeable;  but 
[this  is  in  strictness  beyond  the  domain  of  poetical  art, 
'But  where  the  music  is  made  the  dominant  element 
of  the  combination,  it  will  not  be  a  purely  musical 
^pleasure  that  will  be  afforded ;  the  mere  fact  of  com- 
^  bination  shows  that  the  spectators  require  something 
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more  tlian  juire  music,  namely,  the  enforcement  of 
the  purely  musical  emotions  by  dialogue,  action,  and 
scenery,  in  an  Opera,  by  wordij  descriptive  of  w€fU 
known  and  interesting  histories  in  an  Oratorio.  On 
these  terms  only  can  modern  music,  with  its  richness 
of  colour  harmony,  be  enjoyed,  namely,  either  alone 
in  purely  instrumental  music,  or,  if  in  combination 
with  words  and  action,  only  on  condition  of  these 
bemg  completely  subordinated  to  the  music. 

8.  Architecture  is  also  sjTithetic  or  constructive, 
but  not  freely.  It  is  the  lowest  of  the  fine  arts, 
because  it  is  always  subordinate  to  a  use  or  purpose 
which  is  not  only  external  to  itself,  but  also  often 
not  poetical  or  emotional.  Its  poetical  character  rises 
in  pro]>ortion  to  the  purpose  of  the  building  in  wliich 
it  is  displayed.  Monuments  to  the  dead  and  temples 
for  religious  worsliip  are  the  kind  of  buildings  in 
which  the  greatest  scope  is  allowed  for  the  emotional 
character  of  architecture  to  display  itself  freely.  But  ' 
so  far  as  architecture  is  alloweii  scoj^e^  its  method  is 
that  of  constructive  and  not  descriptive  iinagimition. 
Solemnity,  grandeur,  majesty,  endurance,  awe,  are 
the  kinds  of  emotion  which  it  is  then  capable  of  ex* 
pressing,  in  addition  to  the  a?sthetic  emotions  of  ele* 
gance  and  beauty  of  jiroportion.  It  impresses  on  its 
buildings,  or  rather  expresses  in  tfiem^  a  character 
or  personification  similar  to  that  which  mountains, 
trees,  or  landscapes,  msj^ire  us  with  ;  it  is  in  con- 
structive imagination  what  landscape  painting  m  in 
descriptive;  it  is  a  creation  of  new  visible  objects  in 
space,  as  music  is  of  sounds  in  time.  The  impression 
made  on  us  by  noble  buildings  is  that  they  have  a 
character  and  personality  of  their  oAvn ;  the  architect 
has  no  doubt  learnt  the  art  of  impressing  this  per- 
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sonality  upon  them  froni  tbe  observation  of  the  effect 
of  natural  objects,  BUeb  as  mountains  and  woods,  on 
himself ;  this  is  to  him  what  the  observation  of  tbe 
human  voice  is  to  the  constructive  musician.  Before 
either  can  create  he  must  have  observed  and  inter- 
preted. 

9.  Landscape   painting,  historical   painting,  and      I'ainting. 
portraiture,  are  all  modes  of  analytic  or  descriptive 
imagination  ;  they  interpret  nature  like  a  comment' 

ary;  the  reproduction  of  nature  is  so  nifinaged  as  to 
bring  out  and  render  clear  the  emotion  which  it  in- 
spires in  the  artist.  He  gives  prominence,  or  other- 
wise draws  our  attention,  to  the  features  in  the  land- 
cape,  historical  event,  or  human  figure,  which  have 
Den  to  him  the  framework  of  some  subtil  emotion, 
Bu  too  vague  for  words  to  reproduce;  and  thus 
makes  it  strike  the  spectator  in  the  same  way.  It 
is  requisite  that  the  spectator  should  have  the  same 
capacity  and  interest,  though  not  the  same  produc- 
tive power,  as  the  artist,  m  order  to  take  pleasiu^e  in 
such  features  and  such  emotions. 

10.  Constructive  painting  is  seen  in  such  works 
Raphael's  Madonna  di  Sfin  Sisto;  less  purely  in 
ks  which  border   on    the   historical,   or  contain 

iudscape,  such  as  Titian^s  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
^aul  Veronese  stands  closer  still  to  the  historical; 
for  instance,  in  his  Alexander  and  the  Family  of 
Darius  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  in  his  ^Marriage 
at  Cana  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  The  glory  and 
pomp  of  life  is  however  an  emotion  which  he  usually 
contrives  to  impart  to  his  pictures;  they  become  like 
a  play  of  Shakespeare  frozen  into  canvass;  and  this 
imparting  of  emotion  from  the  painter  bimsetf  gives 
them  a  certain  constructive  character, 
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IK  Sculpture  also  has  both  modes,  constructive 
and  descriptive ;  but  its  peculiar  field  is  marked  out 
for  it,  and  distinguished  from  that  of  painting,  by 
the  nature  of  its  material  and  the  aesthetic  laws  de- 1 
termined  by  that  material,  as  pointed  out  in  §  18. 
It  is  in  the  representation  of  solid   form,  and  the ' 
sense  of  aesthetic  beauty  connected  with  it^  that  sculp- 
ture   dift'crs   from    jiainting.     The    peculiar    poetry 
of  sculpture,   therefore,   the   domain   proper   to  it#] 
achievements,  consists  in  the  combination  of  aesthetic  i 
beauty  of  solid  form  Math  imitation  or  invention  of  I 
figures  and  actions  which  depend  on,  or  owe  their  | 
poetical  significance  to,  that  special  kind  of  beauty.  J 
The  distinction,  then,  between  the  subjects  proper 
to  figure  [juinting  and  to  sculi>tin'e  is  very  subtil  and 
fine.     The  Dying  (Tladiator  and  the  portrait  statue^ 
of  Demosthenes  in  the  Vatican  may  be  taken  as  in- 
stances of  descriptive  sculpture,  the  Apollo  lJelv€*| 
dere  and  the  Venus  of  the  Capitol  of  constructive. 
Where  sculjjture  attempts  to  imitate  minutely  nntural] 
or  artificial  objects,  it  enters  on  a  field  where  paint-j 
ing  can  do  the  same  work  both  better  and  at  less  ex- 
pense of  time  and  labour.     The  sculpture  of  draperyl 
accordingly  must  be  made  entirely  expressive  of  grace] 
or  majesty  in  movement  or  Ibrm,  or  else  avoided  al- 
together. 

§  43.   I,  Poetry  in  its  restricted  and  usual  sense! 
of  poetical  language,  whether  prose  or  verse,  is  the] 
most  general  of  all  the  fine  arts,  and  covers  the  samel 
groimd  as  they  do^  in  virtue  of  its  instrument,  lan-l 
guage,  which  is  the  general  medium  of  expression 
for  everything;  for  iustance,  it  covers  the  field  of 
landscape  painting  in  such  verses  as  these,  quotec 
by  Southey  from  Henry  More, 
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"  Vast  plains  with  lowly  cottage©  fiirlom, 
Rounded  about  with  the  low-wavering  sky/* 

and  Dante's 

"  Dole©  color  d*  oriental  zaffiro/* 
In  these  cases  of  covering  the  same  field  with  other 
art's  it'  li^  5^s  <>^^^  methods  and  rules,  which  Lessinof 
has  well  distinguished  in  his  Laocoon,  with  special 
reference  to  painting  and  sculpture.  Yet,  just  as 
each  of  the  other  arts  has  a  peculiar  field,  and  can 
reach  certain  modes  of  emotion  which  no  other  can, 
so  poetry  also  has  a  special  field,  and  a  very  wide 
one,  where  none  of  the  others  can  follow  it.  Wher- 
ever  there  is  a  history  of  definite  images  involved, 
relations  of  causes  and  consequences,  trains  of  emo- 
tions with  definite  connection  in  their  frameworks; 
the  imagery  distinguishing  it  from  music,  and  the 
evolution  in  time  from  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture; there  is  the  special  domain  of  poetry,  the  art 
in  which  imaginative  reasoning  and  emotion  go  hand 
in  hand.  The  mind  '*  glances  from  heaven  to  earth, 
from  earth  to  Iieaven,"  and  combines  into  one  image 
things  distant  in  time  and  space ;  and  in  its  synthetic 
or  constructive  mode  it  is  accurately  described  in 
the  same  passage  as  "bod}dng  forth  the  forms  of 
things  unknown,  and  giving  to  airy  nothing  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name/'  None  of  the  other  arts,  for 
instance,  could  produce  the  same  eftect  as  Hamlet's 
speech  **  To  be  or  not  t^  be,"  or  as  Arthur's  speech 
to  Guinevere  in  the  Idylls  of  the  King. 

2,  Poetry  in  virtue  of  its  instrument,  languagCj 
has  two  elements,  soimd  and  sense,  the  musical  and 
the  logical,  inseparably  combined,  not  separably  as 
in  Operas  and  Oratorios,  since  everj^  word  is  neces- 
Bftrily  both  at  once  ;  and  hence  the  importance  of 
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rh)'tliiTi^  metre,  and  verse,  in  poetry,  because  it  is  in 
these  alone  that  the  iiiU  weight  can  be  given  to  em- 
phasis and  tone.  All  language  is  intended  to  be 
heard ;  reading  and  writing  are  in  order  to  speaking 
and  hearing.  Tone,  cadence,  emphasis,  rhythm,  ac- 
cent, are  essential  to  all  poetical  language ;  and  metre 
and  verse  besides  to  the  greater  part  of  it.  But,  of 
the  two  elements,  the  musical  is  always  subordinate 
to  the  logical ;  and  poetry  is  in  this  respect  the  con- 
verse of  those  kinds  of  music,  Operas  and  Oratorios, 
for  instance,  which  unite  the  two. 

J,  Poetr)',  like  reasoning  itself,  contains  both 
modes,  analytic  and  synthetic.  It  depends  on  the 
starting  point  whether  any  particular  piece  of  poetry 
is  the  one  or  the  other,  or  whether  it  contains  both 
at  once.  There  is  in  this  way  a  gradation  in  poetry 
from  one  mode  to  the  other,  through  modes  in  which 
synthesis  and  analysis  are  combined  in  equal  propor- 
tion. Three  kinds  of  poetry  are  thus  distinguished; 
first,  narrative  or  descriptive  poetry,  which  is  ana- 
lytic; second,  dramatic  poetry,  which  combines  syn- 
thesis and  analysis;  third,  lyrical  poetry,  which  is  the 
most  completely  synthetic  or  constructive. 

4.  It  is  in  analytic  or  descriptive  poetry  that  the 
transition  from  fancy  to  poetical  imagination  is  most 
clearly  traceable.  The  criterion  distinctive  of  poeti- 
cal imagination  is  the  pleasure  of  dAvelling  on  a  re- 
flective emotion.  And  this  imagination  in  descriptive 
poetry  works  by  a  kind  of  personification,  either  direct 
personification  of  the  object  described,  or  description 
of  the  poet^s  feeling  tow^ards  another  person  or  towards 
such  a  personified  object,  yet  very  difl-erent  from  the 
personification  of  fancy.  For  instance,  Byron  de- 
scribes Venice,  in  direct  personification. 
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"  Kising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers,  Book  L 

At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion,  Vakt\ 

A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers."  

^  §48. 

Such  also  are  the  following  beautiful,  though  poetic-      laSgS^ 

ally  venturesome,  lines  of  Giordano  Bruno,  where  he 

recalls  his  youth  : 

"  Sic  quondam  puero  mihi,  Mons  peramoene  CicadsB, 
Ctim  gremium  geniale  tuum  primseva  foveret 
Viscera,  blandiri  tua  lumina  sancta  recordor." 

Such  too  is  Wordsworth's  description  of  sleep, 

"  AMien  the  soft  hand  of  sleep  had  closed  the  latch 
On  the  tired  household  of  corporeal  sense." 

All  poetical  imagination  is  the  expression  of  an  image 
and  an  emotion  together ;  hence  a  single  epithet  is 
often  sufficient  to  express  imagination.  *'  Plucking 
the  harmless  wildflower  on  the  hill ;"  "  An  unsub- 
stantial fairy  place ;"  and  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning's 
*'  in  those  devouring  mirrors,"  are  instances.  So 
also  is 

rav  padv^dov*  aJav, 

in  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  where  the  cadence  is 
equally  expressive  with  the  sense  of  the  heartfelt 
fondness  for  the  native  soil.  The  more  scope  is 
given  to  the  emotion  derived  from  a  previous  mood 
of  mind  in  describing  an  object,  and  the  less  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  characteristics  of  this  object 
itself,  the  wider  is  the  step  in  gradation  from  analytic 
to  synthetic  imagination,  and  the  nearer  we  approach 
to  the  latter.  An  instance  of  predominance  of  such 
emotion  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  Keat's  lines, 

"  Charm'd  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn."  • 
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As  we  leave  the  guidance  of  the  object  itself,  and 

modiiy  it  more  and  more  by  a  previous  state  of  emo- 
tion, we  transform  description  either  into  imagina- 
tive fiction  or  into  poetical  rhetoric,  and  allow  scope 
for  various  modes  of  combining  the  images,  modes 
prompted  by  the  previous  emotion. 

5*  Three  passages  may  be  selected  as  instances 
of  f toetical  imagination  modifying  the  subjects  treated 
of  under  the  influence  of  a  f)reviously  felt  emotion. 
In  the  first  we  have  the  least  change  introduced  into 
the  olyects  described  ;  it  stands  nearest  to  pure  de- 
scription ;  Prosperous  words  in  the  Tempest ; 

**  be  che(?rlul,  sir. 
Our  revels  now  are  ended     These  oiir  actors, 
As  I  forekild  you,  were  all  spirits  and 
Are  meltud  iiito  air,  iiito  thin  air: 
And,  like  the  baeeleas  fabric  of  this  vision. 
The  cloud-capi>M  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  sol  emu  temples,  the  great  globe  itseli^ 
Yea,  all  wiiich  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve 
And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  fadeil, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.     Wc  are  such  stulf 
A  a  dreams  are  ma^le  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.^ 

The  mild  emotion  of  mekncholy  prompts  the  iman^in, 
ative  description  of  the  workl,  risinp^  in  a  climax  from 
'^  the  cloud-capi>'d  towers''  to  the  '*  yea,  all  which  it 
inherit/'  but  interferes  not  with  the  calm  intellectual 
vision  which  distinguishes  and  describes  its  features^ 
and  itself  finds  direct  expression  only  at  the  com- 
|)letion  of  the  picture.  Tbe  next  is  from  Words- 
worth^s  Ode  to  Duty,  which  he  thus  addresses  : 

'*  8 tern  Lawgiver  !  ^ct  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  lienignant  gra«e ; 
Nor  ktiow  we  any  thing  so  fair 
As  ia  tlie  smile  upon  thy  face ; 
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Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds,  g^^^  L 

And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads ;  Cn.  IL 

Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong ;  ' 

And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through  Thee,  are  fresh  pdt^'in 

and  strong."  langmgo. 

Here  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe  are  attri- 
buted to  the  obedience  which  it  pays  to  the  com- 
mands of  duty  imagined  as  a  divine  person.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  truth  of  fact  is  preserved  under 
the  figurative  expressions,  notwithstanding,  in  other 
words,  that  the  imagination  is  analytic  or  descriptive 
of  what  the  poet  beUeves  to  be  true,  namely,  of  the 
nature  and  effect  of  obedience  to  divine  laws,  it  is 
yet  penetrated  through  and  through  with  emotion ; 
which  is  only  done  in,  or  by  means  of,  the  modifica- 
tion of  natural  phenomena  and  their  laws  by  the 
emotion,  that  is  to  say,  by  their  being  represented 
as  persons  ;  and  the  truth  of  essential  fact  is  not 
otherwise  altered  than  by  this  clothing  of  them  in 
the  poetical  dress  of  personification. 

The  third  passage  is  from  Mr.  Tennyson's  Maud  : 

"  There  is  none  like  her,  none. 
Not  will  be  when  our  summers  have  deceased. 
O,  art  thou  sighing  for  Lebanon 
In  the  long  breeze  that  streams  to  thy  delicious  East, 
Sighing  for  Lebanon, 

Dark  cedar,  tho'  thy  limbs  have  here  increased, 
Upon  a  pastoral  slope  as  fair. 
And  looking  to  the  South,  and  fed 
With  honey'd  rain  and  delicate  air. 
And  haunted  by  the  starry  head 
Of  her  whose  gentle  will  has  changed  my  fate, 
And  made  my  life  a  perfumed  altar^flame ; 
And  over  whom  thy  darkness  must  have  spread 
With  such  delight  as  theirs  of  old,  thy  great 
Forefathers  of  the  thomless  garden,  there 
Shadowing  the  snow-limb'd  Eve  from  whom  she  came." 
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The  guiding  eDiotion  is  expressed  in  the  two 
lilies  ;  and  then^  in  the  description  of  the  tree,  eacH 
image,  perfect  in  itself,  is  evolved  out  of  the  one  pre- 
ceding it,  like  the  coiling  of  a  serpent  as  he  moves, 
in  majestic  procession.      Greater  modification  is  in- 
troduced into  the  natural  things  described  than  even  ' 
in  the  passage  from  Wordsworth  •  the  cedar,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  breeze  are  not  described,  in  personi- 
fication, as  the  poet  really  supposes  them  to  be  in 
truth,  but  only  as  they  are  for  the  time  alone,  so 
long  as  he  is  under  the  influence  of  that  emotion. 
In  other  words,  we  have  in  these  three  passages  a 
transition  from   almost  pure  description  of  pheno- 
mena, through  a  description  which  attempts  to  ana- 
lyse their   inmost  nature,   to    one  which  is  almost 
purely  synthetical,  that  is,  expressive  of  emotion  in 
an  order  of  redintegration  not  derived  from  the  ob- 
jects described,  but  governed  by  the  emotion  itselfl 
In  the  first  the  imagination  is  redditive,  giving  back 
but  slightly  altered  the  objects  as  they  are  perceived; 
in  the  second  it  is  criticul,  penetrrtting  into  their  sup- 
posed true  nature,   and  personitying  them  in  that ;  1 
in  the  third  it  is  inventive,   moulding  the  objoctaj 
themselves,  as  well  as  personifying  them,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  flow  of  thought  stimuhited  by  the  emo- 
tion.    And  these  differences,  it  must  be  remarked, 
depend  upon  the  intensity  of  the  emotion  itself  and  I 
its  comparative  force  relatively  to  the  purely  intel-j 
lectual  energy  combined  with  it;  in  the  first  case  J 
the  emotion  stimulates  the  {>erception  to  group  the] 
]>henomena,  in  the  second  to  reason  about  their  na- 
ture, in  the  third  to  change  their  action;  and  accord- 
ingly the  first  passage  is  the  least,  the  third  the  mosti 
like  the  pure  constructions  of  music,  that  is  to  eay^ 
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the  first  stands  nearest  to  prose  narration,  the  third       ^  n!' 
to  pure  lyrical  expression  of  emotion.  PabtV. 

6.  Descriptive  poetry  contains  a  vast  group  of  p<^^i;in 
poems  which,  when  classed  according  to  the  magni-  language, 
tude  or  importance  of  their  object-matter,  culminate 
in  Epic  poetry.  Narrative,  reflective,  didactic,  satiri- 
cal, poetry  is  chiefly  analytic;  objects  or  events  are 
taken  up  as  they  are  supposed  to  have  existed  or 
happened  in  actual  history.  Occasional  pieces  are 
for  the  most  part  to  be  classified  with  these,  as,  for 
instance,  the  smaller  poems  of  Catullus,  Goethe,  and 
Landor.  The  epic  poem,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
scale,  is  poetry  interpretative  of  the  true  but  latent 
significance  and  grandeur  of  the  history  which  it  re- 
lates. Magnificence  or  grandeur,  moral  or  emotional 
sublimity,  are  the  characteristics  of  epic  poetry ;  for 
instance,  Virgil's 

"  Veniet  lustris  labentibus  aetas, 
Quum  domus  Assaraci  Phthiam  clarasque  Mycenas 
Senritio  premet,  ac  victis  dominabitur  Argis." 

And 

"  His  ego  nee  metas  rerum  nee  tempora  pono ; 
Imperium  sine  fine  dedL" 

And  this  characteristic  is  found  even  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  smallest  incidents  by  a  poet  who  has 
the  true  epic  spirit,  for  instance,  Virgil's  Circe 

"  Urit  odoratam  noctuma  in  lumina  cedrum," 

a  most  magnificent  image.  Among  our  modem  prose 
literary  writers,  none,  I  think,  has  had  so  keen  a 
sense  for  epic  magnificence  as  De  Quincey  ;  at  least, 
what  I  intend  to  convey  by  this  term  will  be  perhaps 
best  understood  by  referring  to  his  Selections  Grave 
and  Gay,  Vol.  i.  Chap.  iii.  Infant  Literature.     But 


Book  T. 
Paut  V* 

Poetn*  in 


wlienever  personal  character  and  personal  history 
are  the  objects  described,  and  yet  the  mtcrent  is 
purely  poetical,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the 
dramatic  form,  almost  necessary  to  allow  the  per- 
son to  speak  for  himself.  Mr.  Brownintr's  Paracelsus 
and  his  Historical  Dramas  are  essentially  descriptive 
and  analytic  ;  but  since  personal  character,  feelings, 
and  history,  are  their  object,  they  take  a  dramatic 
form.  Where  these  are  described  ab  extra  by  the 
poet  himself,  the  interest  will  generally  be  found  to 
be  not  purely  poetic,  but  in  great  measure  moral  or 
didactic  ;  for  instance,  the  Books  of  Wordsworth's 
Excursion  containing  The  Churchyard  among  the 
Mountains.  In  epic  poems  it  is  the  speeches  which 
are  the  chief  instrument  of  developing  the  character; 
the  Achilles  of  the  Iliad,  for  mstance.  What  narra- 
tive could  give  the  insight  into  this  sublime  character 
as  a  line  or  two  does  which  he  utters  himsell* : 

and  again  in  the  same  speech : 

7.  Dramatic  poetry  is  a  still  more  complete  mix- 
ture of  the  S3'nthetic  mode  with  the  analytic,  and 
this  in  two  ways.  First,  the  concej>tion  of  the  cha- 
racters, and  events  in  which  they  take  part,  is  fixed 
in  the  poet*s  mind,  and  becomes  to  Mm  an  object  to 
be  described  and  mterpreted  as  much  as  if  it  were 
a  true  historv^  or  a  piece  of  natural  scenery ;  but  the 
mode  in  which  this  is  effected  is  entirely  synthetic, 
by  letting  the  persons  of  the  drama  speak  for  them- 
selves and  inferring  the  action  from  their  words. 
Secondly,  description  is  not  entirely  excluded  by  this 
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method;  the  speakers  describe  and  analyse,  though       c^^j/' 
the  poet  does  not.     The  same  speaker  passes  imme-      FartV. 
diately,  and  often  in  the  same  speech,  from  the  pure      p^^-  .^ 
lyrical  expression  of  his  own  feelings  to  description      language. 
of  events,  and  vice  versa.     The  longer  speeches  in 
a  play,  therefore,  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  in- 
termediate gradations  of  imagination,  and  are  modes 
of  poetical  rhetoric.     This  complete  impersonation  of 
many  characters  at  once,  and  the  necessity  for  ex- 
hibiting them  as  entire  or  complete  persons,  consti- 
tuting the  staple  of  the  poem  itself,  and  not  merely 
coming  forward  to  express  their  views  or  feelings  on 
particular  occasions,  as  in  epic  poetry,  is  what  renders 
dramatic  poetry  the  most  arduous  of  all ;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  the  most  perfect  of  all,  since  it  enables  the 
poet  either  to  sink  into  pure  description,  or  to  rise 
into  pure  lyrical  expression,  according  to  his  desire. 

8.  Where  synthesis  has  finally  won  the  predomi-  . 
nance  over  analysis,  there  arises  the  lyrical  mode  of 
poetry.  The  law  of  succession  of  images  is  entirely 
derived  from  a  previous  state  of  emotion,  which  lends 
its  warmth  and  colour  to  the  objects  described  or 
introduced  in  the  lyrical  flow.  But  among  the  poems 
usually  classed  as  lyrical  many  are  very  imperfectly 
so;  most  of  Horace's  Odes,  for  instance,  are  narra- 
tive or  occasional  poems.  Pure  synthesis  is  nothing 
but  the  expression  of  emotion,  and  hence  the  musical 
element  is  most  important  in  lyrical  poetry.  Hence 
repetitions  characterise  it,  as  in  Hebrew  poetry ;  for 
instance,  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Song  of  Deborah. 
The  emotion  of  the  poet  bursts  out  in  vocal  sound 
and  tone,  and  creates  images  in  his  thought  which 
it  stimulates;  and  the  language  employed  is  the  ut- 
terance of  both  at  once.     This  is  what  I  suppose  Mr, 


Hook 

Ch.  n. 

Pamt  V. 
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Arnold  to  mean  by  the  ^Myrical  cry.'*  L}Tical  poetr}^ 
is  more  than  music,  it  is  the  fusion  of  images  and 
sounds  to  express  a  pre\nous  emotion.  It  is  the 
jK>etry  of  passion,  as  descriptive  is  of  emotion;  but 
it  contains  all  kinds  as  well  as  all  degrees  of  pas- 
sion. Command  and  entreat}',  reproach  and  fur)', 
Iiope^  desfjair,  and  frenzy,  and  the  passion  of  love,  are 
among  its  burdens,  Shelley  is  at  his  best  in  the  syn- 
thetic mode ;  for  instance,  in  his  Adonais  and  Epipsy- 
chidion ;  though  these  perhaps  would  not  usually  be 
called  l^Tical,  owing  to  the  metre  in  which  they  arc 
wTitten,  Yet  they  are  essentially  expressive  of  pas- 
sion, as  well  as  synthetic  or  constructive  in  their  mode 
of  redintegration ;  and  since  poems  are  now  no  longer 
set  to  music,  we  are  at  liberty,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to 
adopt  the  term  in  a  new  sense  depending  on  a  new 
distinction*  The  metre  determines  nothing-  Fur 
instance,  the  Second  Part  of  Mr.  Arnold's  Tristram 
and  Iseult,  beginning 

"  Eaiae  the  Hght,  my  page,  that  I  may  see  her," 

is  purely  lyrical;  but  the  discourse  of  Empedocles, 
in  the  same  poet*s  Empedocles  on  Etna,  is  not  lyrical 
but  analytic  and  descriptive,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  is  most  beautiful  and  irangmative  poetry.  No  more 
beautiful  instance  of  purely  lyrical  poetry  can,  1 
think^  be  given  than  is  offered  by  the  closing  scene 
of  Mr.  Swinburne's  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  e.g.; 

Chorus, 
O  thy  hitninoiis  face, 

Tliiue  iiDperious  eyeal 
0  the  grief,  0  the  grace, 
As  of  day  when  it  dies! 
"VVbo  is  this  bending  over  thee,  lord,  with  tears  and  fiuppreaaioii 
of  aigbs  1 
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Mdeager.  Book  I, 

Is  a  bride  so  fair  ?  St  v. 

Is  a  maid  so  meek  ?  -—- 

§  43. 
With  imcliapleted  hair,  Poetry  in 

With  unfiUeted  cheek,  language 

Atalanta,  the  pure  among  women,  whose  name  is  as  blessing  to 

speak.  ^ 

Atalanta, 
I  woxild  that  with  feet 

Unsandalled,  unshod, 
Overbold,  overfleet, 

I  had  swum  not  nor  trod 
Prom  Arcadia  to  Calydon  northward,  a  blast  of  the  envy  of  God. 

But  a  fragment  can  give  no  notion  of  the  beauty  of 
the  whole  scene,  still  less  of  the  whole  drama  to 
which  it  belongs.  In  dramatic  dialogue  the  con- 
structive, or  lyrical,  mode  usually  comes  out  in  com- 
paratively short  bursts,  as,  for  instance,  King  Lear's 
"  I  tax  not  you,  ye  elements,  with  unkindness,"  &c. ; 
or  in  that  passage  of  the  Choephoroe  of  jEschylus, 
in  which  Electra,  taking  up  the  words  of  the  Chorus, 
urges  on  Orestes  the  sacredness  of  revenge  for  his 
father's  murder,  a  passage  the  intense  power  of  which 
is  due  perhaps  equally  to  the  rhythm  and  cadence 
of  the  words  as  to  the  simplicity  and  terror  of  their 


meamng : 


Chorus.     rotavT  axouuv  sv  f^fffh  ypdfov 

Electra,     A/  utruv  dt  ffvt- 

rtr^atvi  fiZ&ov  ho\iX,V  fP^^^*  jSaerc/. 

rdi  6*  aurhg  opyf  /ia6t7)f, 

lepimi  d'  axdfL*jrrtfi  fjuim  xadfjxftv. 

g.  What  is  more  specially  called  Pathos  is  an 
approach  which  lyrical  and  passionate  poetry  makes 
to  reflective  or  descriptive.     It  is  a  certain  resigna- 
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tion  to  an  universal  and  Inevitable  law,  combine 
mth  pity  for  the  special  case  described,  that  is  exJ 
pressed  in  the  pathetic.     For  instancCj  Pindar's 

^KXd  rot 

And  thongh  the  thought  of  a  general  law  is  not  ol 
found  8o  clearly  expressed  as  here,  yet  the  pathet^ 
lies  always  in  making  an  appeal  to  a  sorrow  felt 
universally  incident  to  humanity;  for  instance.  Mi 
Arnold's 

"  Mown  them  down,  farfi^m  home ;" 

and  again  Milton's 

"  For  Lycidas  ia  dead,  dead  ere  bis  prime, 
Youmj  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  kft  his  peer," 

lo*  The  three  well-known  kinds  of  poetry,  thenJ 
descriptive,  lyrical,  and  dramatic,  are  foimded,  ac-j 
cording  to  what  has  been  said,  upon  the  predoniii 
nance  either  of  analytic  or  of  synthetic  modes  of 
redintegration,  or  on  the  union  of  both  in  equal  mea* 
sure*  They  are  not  the  8pontaneous  production  oi 
a  supposed  lyrical,  descriptive,  or  dramatic  ''  faculty"] 
in  poets,  but  require,  like  other  phenomena,  to 
accounted  for,  to  be  analysed  as  well  as  enumerated,! 
The  process  of  imagination  itself,  which  has  beei 
here  distinguished  as  either  synthetic  or  analytic 
constructive  or  descriptive,  Avill  need  however  a  fur*! 
ther  analysis,  which  can  only  be  given  when  thel 
operations  or  modes  of  working  of  the  mind  have! 
been  analysed  as  functions,  that  is,  dynamicaUy  aaj 
well  as  staticall}' .  The  foregoing  examination  there-J 
fore  must  not  be  considered  as  finally  closed,  (§  ZSJ 
i*io.) 

IK   I  have  said  nothing  hitherto  of  poetry  in 
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prose,  nor  yet  of  tlie  larger  class  of  general  litera- 
ture. Prose  may  be  the  vehicle  of  ])oetry  as  well 
aa  verse,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  only,  or  even 
the  principal,  purpose  of  prose  literature  is  to  be 
poetical ;  and  when  this  is  its  main  purpose,  it  is 
easy  to  apply  to  it  what  has  been  already  said  of 
j^oetry  in  verse.  General  prose  literature,  however, 
recjuires  distinguishing  from  ]>oetry  on  the  one  side, 
and  from  scientific  literature  on  the  other.  Horace 
did  not  distinguish  poetry  from  this  general  litera- 
ture; the  well-kno^\ni  lines, 

"  Aut  prod*?^c  volunt  a  lit  (klectare  poetfc, 
Aut  simul  et  jueunda  et  idonea  dicere  vitsB,*' 

give  a  correct  picture  of  the  scope  of  general  litera- 
ture, not  of  poetry  in  its  strict  sense,  defined,  as 
above,  by  the  imagination  of  reflective  emotion  for 
the  sole  pleasure  of  imagining  it.  General  literature 
is  a  great  field  which,  while  receiving  daily  new  ac- 
quisitions from  cidture  and  discovery  within  its  oavtl 
limits,  is  also  daily  suffering  encroachments  from 
the  different  branches  of  science,  as  one  subject  after 
another  becomes  the  object  of  accurate,  methodical, 
investigation  and  verification ;  these  are  however 
restored  again  to  literature  when  their  scientific 
treatment  is  completed.  Literature  accordingly  is 
distinguished  from  science  partly  by  aiming  at  en- 
tertainment or  amusement,  partly  by  its  want  of  a 
strict  method  of  investigation  and  proof.  It  aims 
either  at  entei-tainment  alone,  or  at  combining  it 
with  a  certain  moral  instruction  and  profit.  Philo- 
sophical, political,  historical,  satirical,  and  critical 
essays,  speeches,  sermons,  written  dialogues,  novels, 
and  tales,  compose  the  greater  part  of  it.     For  in- 
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stance,  at  the  very  head  of  our  English  literature, 
the  beauty  of  their  lantjuage  considered,  stand  the 
Imaginary  ConYersations  of  Walter  Savage  Liandor. 
Novels  sometimes  rise  into  poetry ;  but  their  aiming 
at  amusement  in  the  first  place^  which  determines 
both  what  incidents  are  to  be  described  and  in  what 
way,  renders  them  essentially  inferior  to  the  greater 
part  of  poetry  written  in  verse.  To  expect  the  finer 
kinds  of  poetry,  or  much  of  any  kind  of  it,  from 
novels  is  like  expectbig  to  get  as  beautiful  a  statue 
from  freestone  as  from  marble;  and  this  not  merely 
because  they  are  written  in  prose,  but  also  because, 
aiming  chiefly  at  amusement,  they  are  adapted  not 
to  call  out  the  imaginative  powers  of  the  reader,  liut 
to  entertain  him  mth  little  call  on  his  own  mental 
exertion.  The  minute  description  of  character  and 
action  in  the  best  novels  renders  them  more  akin  to 
philosophy  than  to  poetry.  Yet  there  are  some  which 
have  a  distinctly  poetical  effect;  I  should  name  Wn- 
thering  Heights  as  an  instance.  In  Book  IL  we 
shall  have  to  enumerate  the  little  group  of  sciences, 
relating  to  the  ways  and  works  of  man^  which  have 
been  won  from  the  field  once  occupied  merely  by  ge- 
neral literature.  But  wdiile  the  scientific  and  literary 
methods  of  treating  any  subject  may  be  distinguished 
pretty  accurately  from  each  other,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  w^orks  of  different  authors  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  class  wholly  under  the  one  or  the  other 
category;  works,  for  instance,  which  explain  scien- 
tific conceptions  to  the  general  public,  or  which  mix 
scientific  conceptions  and  accurate  research,  in  one 
part  of  their  subject,  with  purely  literary  treatment 
of  other  portions  of  it.  There  are  also  compositions 
in  verse  which  yet  belong  rather  to  literature  than 
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"poetry*  Literature  holds  a  middle  position ;  it 
lot  indeed  pretend  to  the  rank  either  of  pure 
atry  or  pure  science  ;  but  on  the  one  side  it  is 
moulded  by  principles  of  Art,  on  the  other  it  is  the 
expression  of  the  Opinion  of  powerful  minds,  that 
is,  of  an  opinion  which  is  the  pioneer  of  science.  As 
aiming  at  entertainment  it  is  art,  at  truth  it  is  know- 
ledge ;  and  it  is  to  the  labourers  in  the  field  of  gene- 
ral literature  that  is  committed  the  maintenance  and 
advancement  of  the  general  or  non-technical  culture 
md  education  of  the  community. 

§  44,  I.  It  has  been  shown  in  §  38,  that  the  moral 
sense  in  its  operation  subordinates  all  feelings,  and 
11  objects  whatever,  to  two  emotions  which  mutually 
istain  and  interj>enetrate  each  other,  love  and  jus- 
ice;  and  that  it  fonns  of  these  an  ideal  which  go- 
rerns  the  whole  of  life.     The  effecting  of  this  sub- 
ordination in  thought  and  in  act  may  be  called  the 
ssion  of  morality.    When  this  moral  ideal  has  been 
>rmed,  there  arises  in  it  another  desh*e,  the  desire 
'  feeling  it  in  its  greatest  intensity,  both  for  tlie  sake 
'the  feeling  itself  and  also  in  order  thereby  to  effect 
le  subordination  of  feeling  and  action,  the  moral 
government  of  life,  more  thorouglily  and  securely, 
These  two  passions  or  de^^ires,  the  one  of  governing 
life,  the  other  of  intensifying  the  perception  of  the 
5verning  ideal  itself,  are  inseparable  and  mutually 
supporting.     This  latter  passion  is  Religion ;  or  Re- 
igion  is  the  passion  of  the  ideal  of  the  moral  sense  ; 
id,  far  from  being,  as  sometimes  thought,  a  mere 
sntiment,  it  is  a  passion  which  commands  action 
id  insists  on  perfect  obedience   to   its   law.     But 
^he  intensifpng  of  any  feeling  is  also  the  attentive 
analysis  or  knowledge  of  that  feeling;  the  desire  of 
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greater  intensity  can  only  be  gratified  by  closer 
knowledge  of  its  framework.  There  arises  therefore 
a  knowledge  of  the  framework  of  the  ideal,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  passion  for  it.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary for  lis,  then,  to  follow  this  analysis,  and  see 
what  it  is,  and  how  its  object  is  related  to  the  Sub- 
ject, whose  object  it  is  and  who  feels  the  passion  for 
it.  It  is  clear  that  this  process  is  a  mode  of  imagi- 
nation, 

2,  It  is  not  here  the  place  to  prove  that  every 
feeling  or  conception  is  real,  while  it  exists  us  a  feel- 
ing or  conception ;  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  a 
particuliir  feeling  or  notion  is  the  existence  of  that 
feeling  or  notion  ^s  an  object  there  and  then;  this 
has  been  done  in  '*Time  and  Space*"  The  question 
here  is  as  to  the  truth  of  such  a  conception  or  imagi- 
nation; in  this  ease,  of  the  ideal  of  the  moral  sense, 
the  object  of  religion  ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  thi5 
ideal  is  necessarily  permanent  in  consciousness,  so  as 
to  arise  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  moral  sense  at  all, 
and  m  different  shapes  according  to  the  degree  or 
mode  of  develoj>ment  of  the  moral  sense.  The  re- 
marks in  the  preceding  paragrajA  sufficiently  show 
that  some  such  ideal  is  a  necessary  consequence  or 
acconipanying  feature  of  a  moral  sense ;  those  which 
follow  will  be  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  moral 
sense,  as  above  described  and  analysed,  must  have 
an  ideal  of  the  kind  now  to  be  exhibited  however 
feebly  and  imperfectly. 

3,  The  term  Revealed  Religion  is,  as  Coleridge 
truly  said,  a  pleonasm;  all  religion  is  revealed.  The 
term  revelation  means  having  become  self-evident,  or 
evident  and  incapable  of  proof.  In  this  sense  every 
immediate  feeling,  and  time  and  space  in  all  feelingSj 
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are  revealed,  iteiigion  is  nothing  else  tnan  ttinse 
tiraately  ideal  moral  facts,  objects,  truths,  or  feelings, 
which  are  revealed  in  this  sense  of  the  term.  This 
may  be  shown  from  the  common  point  of  view  very 
simply,  Ask  any  person  what  he  means  by  revela- 
tion, and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  understands  it  to 
mean  facts,  objects,  or  truths,  revealed,  i.  e.  made 
known  or  told  to  us  by  God.  That  is,  that  there 
must  be  an  author  of  the  revelation,  a  particular 
person  distinct  from  the  thing  which  he  makes  known 
to  us.  But  he  cannot  rest  here;  for  ask  hira  farther, 
how  the  existence  of  God,  the  author  of  the  revela- 
tion, is  made  known  to  us,  and  he  will  answer — by 
revelation.  How  so,  you  reply,  when  revelation  re- 
quires an  author  as  well  as  a  thing  revealed  ?  O,  he 
will  say,  God  reveals  Himself  to  us;  He  is  author  and 
revelation  at  once.  This  is  precisely  what  is  meant 
above*  The  terms,  That  which  reveals  itself,  or,  He 
who  reveals  himsell^  arc  precisely  equivalent  to  the 
term  self-evident.  In  revealed  religion,  therefore,  as 
well  as  in  revelation  generally,  tlie  thing  revealed  is 
not  distinct  from  the  author  of  the  revelation,  except 
as  we  afterwards  distingiush  these  two  parts  or  ele- 
ments in  the  total  object.  And  therefore,  when  it  is 
said  that  things  revealed  are  certain  because  they  are 
revealed  by  God,  this  means  that  they  are  certain  bc- 
caase  they  form  part  of  a  self-evident  object.  This 
object,  however,  in  reflective  emotion,  is  a  Person. 

4.  The  Subject,  at  its  very  entrance  upon  the 
two  ways  described  in  the  first  paragrapli  of  this  §, 
finds  its  religious  ideal  distinguihhcd  fi'om  its  moral 
ideal,  and  in  this  way :  the  moral  ideal  consists  in  the 
perfect  government  of  its  world  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing by  its  emotions  of  love  and  justice;  these  emo- 
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txons  are  bound  to,  or  are  bound  up  with,  a  world  of 
actual  feelings,  thoughts,  and  actions,  which  together 
constitute  the  mind  and  its  objects ;  but  the  religious 
ideal,  consisting  in  the  perfection,  imagined  as  at- 
tained, of  this  government,  consists  in  an  image  of 
which  nothincj  is  kno^ii  but  the  two  emotions  of  love 
and  justice  in  an  intensity  of  which  there  has  been 
no  other  exjxiricnce  than  this  anticipatory  one.  The 
world  or  body  of  these  two  emotions  is  entirely  pro- 
visional, because  there  is  no  limit  to  the  changes 
wliich  may  be  A\Tought  by  an  infinite  perseverance 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  moral  ideal.  The 
"body  prepared*'  for  the  religious  ideal  is  entirely 
unknown.  Hence,  while  each  of  the  two  ideals  are 
objeets  of  the  same  Subject,  they  are  at  an  infinite 
distance  fi*om  each  other;  the  most  ideally  perfect 
man  at  an  infinite  distance  from  God;  and  yet  God 
is,  as  an  ideal,  in  the  heart  of  the  humblest  man.  The 
two  ideals  are  like  two  roads  running  in  the  same 
direction,  and  towards  the  same  goal,  one  of  which 
ends  at  a  certain  point,  the  other  continues  out  of 
sight;  or  like  a  railway  and  a  telegraph,  which  travel 
together  to  the  sea,  which  only  the  telegraph  crosses. 
The  religious  ideal  forms  a  part  of  the  Empirical  Ego, 
since  it  is  an  object  of  its  Subject,  but  it  is  on  the 
extreme  verge  of  its  horizon,  the  ideal  completion  of 
that  part  of  it  which  I  have  ventured  to  name  the 
True  Ego.  This  sameness  of  the  Subject  of  both 
ideals  is  the  condition  or  ground  of  the  comnumion 
of  the  soul  with  God,  the  act  realising  which  commu- 
nion is  Prayer ;  the  provisional  character  of  the  re- 
ligious ideal  is  the  unsearchability  of  God;  its  ideal 
perfection  the  awe-inspiring  difference  between  God 
and  man. 
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5.  Let  us  BOW  exainine  the  emotions  which  arise 
in  the  Subject  in  the  formation  of  the  reli odious  ideal* 
They  will  fall  naturally  under  two  heads,  those  which 
I      are  felt  towards  tlie  ideal  itself,  and  those  wliich  are 
felt  towards  the  mind  of  the  Subject  in  comparison 
Hp^dth,  or  relation  to,  the  religrious  ideal.     God,  who 
^^is  the  religious  ideal,  18  the  framework  of  the  emo- 
^-tions  which  are  felt,  as  it  is  said,  towards  him.     In 
^P"e8pect  of  his  love  we  must  feel  love ;   as  it  is  said 
by  St  John,  ^^We  love  Him,  because  He  first  loved 
j^ftiis.*'     In  respect  of  his  justice  we  must  feel  a  certain 
^intense  admiration,  for  that  is  the  name  of  emotion 
which  is  excited  by  beauty  or  equity  of  form.     Love 
I      and  admiration  when  combined  together  are  the  com- 
plex emotion  of  Worship.    The  emotions  felt  towards 
j^our  own  mind  in  contemplation  of,  or  relation  to, 
^God  are  intensifications  of  those  of  the  moral  sense 
^itself;  they  are  two,  and  both  refer  to  past  actions 
^ftor  to  the  present  state  of  the  mind  ;  the  tirst  is  Sin^ 
^^Kthe  intensification  of  remoi*se  ;  the  second  the  sense 
^^of  justification  or  apjiroval  m  God's  sight^  which  is 
^_  the  intensification  of  good  conscience* 
^^P       6.  The  emotions  just  described,  worship,  sense  of 
sin,  sense  of  justification,  1  will  call  the  primary  re- 
ligious emotions  ;  they  are  emotions  which  arise  in 
^«  the  framework  of  the  religious  ideal,  in  our  contem- 
'^rplation  of  God.     But  when  we  reflect  fiirther  u|>on 
the  relation   in   which  we  stand  to  God,  upon  the 
^fctonsequenccs  to  be  dra^m  from  these  emotions,  as 
now  exhiljited,  we  necessarily  arrange  them  in  some- 

*what  varying  ways,  and  experience  emotions  corre- 
spondingly various.  The  reasonings  which  we  enter 
(Dn  about  these  prbnary  emotions  exhibit  aspects  of 
the  framework  which  have  their  corresponding  erao- 
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tional  elements.  And  these  emotional  elements  and 
their  frame^vorks  are  the  attributes  of  God,  heing 
second  intentions  of  the  primary  qualities  and  emo- 
tions which  are  his  essence  or  nature.  In  the  first 
place,  referring  the  emotions  of  love  and  justice  to 
their  second  intentions  or  categories,  we  find  them 
to  be  respectively  the  ]>ei'fections  of  feeling  and  know- 
ledge;  but  these  perfections  in  combination  are  per- 
fect power ;  for  perfect  power  is  known  only  by  it^ 
modes  of  exertion  in  time,  in  the  succession  or  com- 
bination of  objects  or  of  images.  We  characterise 
(Jod,  therefore,  as  the  union  of  the  perfections  of 
Feeling,  Knowledge,  and  Power  ;  these  being  all 
second  intentions,  and  the  third  having  existence 
only  in  the  combination  of  the  other  two.  See  on 
these  points  '^Time  and  Space'*  §  71.  In  the  next 
[jlace  we  imagine  God  as  taking  account  of  ourselves^ 
that  is,  of  our  minds,  and  of  our  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings as  well  as  actions.  His  knowledge  of  us  is  ne- 
cessarily imagined  as  more  perfect  than  our  own 
knowledge  of  ourselves.  Hence  w^e  cannot,  and  as 
a  lact  never  do,  expect  to  escape  his  knowledge.  To 
til  ink  we  could  would  be  to  think  we  could  escape 
ourselves.  And  in  exact  proportion  to  our  self-know- 
ledge is  the  inevitable  power  of  our  own  conscience. 
Again,  bis  love  towards  us  is  the  love  of  a  superior 
to  an  inferior ;  it  is  perfect,  but  it  is  mercy.  AVhen 
we  reflect  on  our  emotions  towards  him,  as  on  his 
towards  ns,  under  the  same  general  heads  of  know- 
ledge, feeling,  and  power,  the  knowledge  w^hich  we 
have  of  him,  the  intellectual  part  of  our  state  of 
mind,  or  the  subjective  aspect  of  the  framework  of 
the  religious  ideal,  is  Faith ;  the  emotional  element 
remains  the  same  as  before  and  is  worship  ;  in  which 
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iowever  love  is  the  element  common  to  our  feelings 

towards  God  and  towards  men ;  the  emotion  of  wliich 

-the  perception  of  his  power  is  the  framework  is  Hope. 

The  three  distinctive  religious  virtues,  faith,  hope, 
ind  charity,  thus  flow  directly  from  the  contempla- 
ion  of  God  as  the  Ideal  Object  of  the  religious  emo- 

ions.     Of  these,  faith,  which,  as  just  sho^vn,  is  the 

itellectual  or  cognitive  aspect  of  the  emotion  which 

re  feel  towards  God,  as  love  is  its  emotional  aspect, 
• — for  every  state  of  consciousness  is  or  contains  at 
once  both  form  and  matter,  feeling  mid  cognition, — 
subject  to  an  ambiguity  in  the  term,  so  important 
IS  to  require  special  notice.  This,  with  similar  am- 
>iguities  in  the  terms  sanction  and  prayer,  which  will 
noticed  farther  on,  is  the  root  of  the  greatest  part 
^f  theological  controversy,  at  least  of  such  as  turns 
>n  the  deeper  points  of  religion. 

7-  The  term  faith  is  often  taken  to  mean  belief 
m  insufficient  evidence  of  facts  or  statements  not 

elf-evident;  and  this  is  represented  to  be  a  religious 
^uty.     It  is  clear  that  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  faith 

bove  described,  which  is  the  apprehension  of  a  self- 

ivident  Ideal  Object  of  perfect  love  and  justice.    But 

"in  truth  it  is  neither  a  religious  duty  nor  even  a 

luty  at  all ;  and  to  make  a  duty  of  it  introduces  a 

mtradiction  into  the  very  fontal  conception  of  re- 
Igion.  That  which  is  not  matter  of  choice  cannot 
j>e  matter  of  duty,  for  the  duty  of  doing  or  not  doing 

lything  sujijioses  that  we  have  the  power  of  doing 
>r  omitting  it.  Now  whatever  rests  on  proof,  what- 
ever is  of  an  intellectual  character,  whether  it  be 

sgarded  as  the  clothing  or  framework  of  an  emotion 

kr  taken  independently  as  a  fact  of  history  or  doc* 

rinal  statement,   is   not  open  to   choice ;    we   may 
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choose  whether  we  will  enquire  into  it  farther  than 
at  present  or  not,  but,  in  either  ease,  the  shape  it 
assumes  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  evidence  which  we 
have,  and  belief  follows  closely  and  inseparably  upon 
the  evidence,  its  firmness  varying  with  the  cogency 
of  the  evidence.  To  make  an  intellectual  matter, 
therefore,  a  duty  is  to  set  human  nature  at  variance 
with  itself.  It  would  indeed  not  be  inconsistent  or 
contradictory  to  suppose  a  duty  to  abstain  from  fur- 
ther  enquiry;  but  this  would  not  carry  the  duty  to 
believe  the  doctrines  already  reached ;  it  would  let 
tliem  be  destroyed  without  replacing  them,  and  land 
us  hi  complete  uncertainty.  It  would  consequently 
l>e  the  most  hopeless  of  tasks  to  show  that  there  was 
a  duty  to  abstain  from  further  enquiry,  which  would, 
in  religion,  be  equivalent  to  maintaining  that  God 
loved  darkness  rather  than  light.  It  follows  that  the 
evidence  of  a  fact  or  statement  being  true,  whether 
it  is  immediate  or  inferential  evidence,  is  a  negative 
or  limiting  condition  of  a  duty  to  believe  that  fact 
or  statement.  Whatever  it  is  a  duty  to  believe  must 
be  evident  and  certain  intellectually ;  whatever  it  is 
and  always  will  be  a  duty  to  believe  must  be  neces- 
sarily and  permanently  evident  and  certain.  The 
duty  itself  of  believing  any  tact  or  statement  in  re- 
ligion s|>rings  solely  from  the  emotion  of  which  it  is 
the  framework,  and  lasts  only  so  long  as  it  is  in- 
separably connected  with  that  emotion.  For  instance, 
the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  himself  is  a  reli- 
gious duly  only  so  long  as  it  is  self-evident  as  a  fact 
and  inseparable  ft*om  tlie  ideal  religious  emotions 
which  have  supreme  moral  validity.  The  duty  to 
believe  it  arises  not  from  its  being  evident,  nor  yet 
in  spite  of  its  want  of  evidence,  but  from  the  natiure 
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'of  the  emotions  which  it  embodies.  In  other  words, 
it  is  part  of  the  source  of  duty  itself,  and  is  not  a 
duty  derived  from  any  higher  source. 

8,  The  duties  of  religion,  except  so  far  as  the 
religious  emotions  themselves  are  duties,  or  have 
validity  of  their  owu,  are  no  othci*s  than  those  of 
morahty.  Religion,  or  the  religious  emotions,  are 
both  their  own  sanction  and  the  sanction  of  the  du- 

[  ties  of  morality ;  a  sanction  not  by  the  imposition  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  but  by  the  elevation  and 
intensity  of  feeling.  The  so-called  sanctions  of  law 
derive  this  name  from  the  awe,  or  fear,  or  intensity 
of  feeling,  whether  plea^sureable  or  painful,  which 
the  connection  of  reward  or  punishment  with  any  act 

I  attaches  to  that  act  in  mental  association,  so  as  either 
to  encourage  or  deter.  As  a  term  of  law  it  is  derived 
from  religion,  or  from  religious  emotions,  and  nmst 
therefore  not  be  allowed  to  lose  its  significance  when 
imported  back  again  from  law  to  religion.     It  is  a 

^mistake  to  say  that  religion  has  no  duties  l)ut  those 

I  of  morality  which  it  enforces;  the  religious  emotions 
are  duties  of  themselves  and  are  their  own  sanction; 
but  they  cannot  be  enforced  by  anything  not  them- 
selves. It  is  true  that  in  this  respect  morality  differs 
from  law,  all  laws  being  commands  imposed  by  sove- 
reigns and  sanctioned  by  penalties  separate  from  the 

'  commands  themselves ;  but  the  higic  of  law  is  totally 
iiisulficient  for  application  to   the  object -matter  of 

I  morality,  much  more  therefore  of  religion.  The  ima- 
gined pains  of  hell  and  pleasures  of  heaven  can  add 
no  weight  to  the  validity  of  the  moral  or  religious 
law;  and  all  such  notions,  when  regarded  in  the  light 
of  sanctions,  ai'e  entirely  non-religious,  foreign,  and 
alien  to  its  nature. 
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9.  Whenever  we  use  the  word  God,  it  has  some 

connotation,  some  meaning;  for  instance,  when  it  is 
Baid  that  Cluist  is  God,  there  must  be  a  meaning  in 
the  term  God,  as  well  as  in  the  term  Christ.  II any 
persons  however  use  this  term  as  if  it  had  only  a 
denotation,  a  designative  forc^  *  Yet  some  connota- 
tion it  must  necessarily  have,  x^^^  question  is,  what 
connotation  ?  The  foregoing  paragraphs  of  this  § 
have  been  an  attempt  to  show  its  true  connotation. 
Those  who  like  words  in  ism  will  probably  call  the 
result,  being  the  Unity  of  a  Personal  (Jod,  Mono- 
theism. The  value  of  the  doctrine  of  Monotheism 
has  been  but  dimly  seen.  It  is  often  supposed  to 
rest  on,  and  to  be  the  expression  of,  the  insight  into 
the  fundamental  luiity  of  the  laws  of  physical  nature, 
the  interde|>onclence  of  which  required  the  assump- 
tion of  a  single  princii>le  of  relation  between  thcra, 
and  thus  to  be  a  doctrine  capable  of  being  reached 
by  intellectual  processes  alone,  and,  in  religion,  the 
natural  result  or  issue  of  i>olytheism.  The  Greeks, 
it  may  be  said,  developed  their  polytheism,  by  the 
aid  of  science  and  philosophy,  into  monotheism;  and 
this  is  true  so  far  as  monotheism  rests  on  a  specula* 
tlve  or  intellectual  basis  only;  Stoicism  was  the  re- 
duction of  moral  laws  under  the  same  conception. 
But  the  emotional  element  in  monotheism  has  been 
less  attended  to.  Monotheism  was  a  much  earlier 
and  more  spontaneous  product  of  the  Hebrew  people 
than  of  the  Greek  ;  and  among  the  Hebrews  it  does 
not  seem  to  rest  upon  the  development  of  the  intellec- 
tual but  of  the  emotional  element  in  their  character. 
They  had  not  a  eon  of  *' faculty'*  for  monotheism; 
but  tlieir  strong  emotional  nature,  their  interest  oc- 
cupied chiefly  by  the  moral  side  of  things,  was  the 
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Fountain  head  from  which  flowed  the  conception  of 
fa  single,  personal,  moral,  creator  and  ruler  of  the 
world.  Now  the  great  value  of  monotheism  fur  man- 
kind consists  not  in  the  intellectual  but  in  the  moral 
unity  which  characterises  it ;  it  is  the  unity  not  of 
physical  but  of  moral  laws,  not  of  laws  of  nature  but 
laws  of  volition,  which  is  its  chief  claim  to  our  re- 
^[U*d ;  tliG  harmonising  of  the  springs  of  action,  of 
the  various  conflicting  emotions  and  passions,  by  sub- 
ordinating them,  not  to  a  mere  law  without,  or  ^vith 
only  a  prudential,  content,  but  to  a  supreme  and 
^absorbing  emotion,  the  love  of  God,  Henceforth  emo- 
^tion  was  not  opposed  with  ecjual  right  to  emotion, 

KT)assion  to  passion,  as  under  the  Greek  polytheism 
e  may  see  to  have  been  the  case,  as,  for  instance,  the 
issions  under  the  protection  of  Aphrodite  to  those 
fider  the  protection   of  Artemis  ;    see   Euriijidcs' 
I     Hippolytus;   but  the  unity  of  man's  emotional  and 
^fc)assional  nature  was  proclaimed  as  a  duty,  and  its 
^fcttaimnent  made  possible,  by  the  bringing  to  light 
^this  one  master  passion,  the  love  of  God.     It  was  a 
irreal  and  important  advance,  a  new  thmg  in  human 
^development,  and  at  the  same  time  one  which  was  an 
^fc volution   fi'om,    and   a   deeper   discovery   of,   some 
^nitherto  secret  springs  of  his  nature*     The  Hebrew 
nice  indeed  only  gradually  attained  to  conceive  of 
this  moral  law  as  one   springing  from  \\4thin,  not 
ini[X)scd  from  without;  as  a  law  of  hberty  not  a  law 
of  boiidage;  as  spirit  not  as  letter;  as  Gospel  not  as 

I  Law  ;  as  a  law  of  love  and  not  a  law  of  terror ;  as 
the  voice  of  conscience  not  a  legal  ordinance ;  as  spi- 
ritual not  as  canial ;  as  a  law  of  living  faith  not  of 
idead  works ;  all  which  terms  are  properly  significa- 
tive of  one  and  the  same  great  cardinal  distinction. 
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And  it  is  only  in  this  its  true  shape  as  a  law  of 
liberty  that  the  moral  law  has  valid  and  eternal  do- 
minion. This  was  the  religion  of  Christianity  as 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  conceived  and  preached  it ;  and 
this  it  is  which  makes  that  religion  irreversibly  true, 
the  truest  of  all  religions,  namely,  that  in  this  cha- 
racteristic it  incorporated  mto  its  very  essence  the 
germ  of  an  infinite  development.  We  live  at  a  time 
of  reawakening;  there  is  a  shaking  of  many  founda-  f 
tions;  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  had  been  aimounced 
by  poets  and  prophets  long  before  its  features  could 
be  even  dimly  seen  by  analysts  ;  shall  we  have  to 
pay, — in  the  new  construction  which  must  come, — 
shall  we  have  to  pay  for  past  corruptions  by  the 
sweeping  away  with  them  of  these  conceptions  of 
conscience  and  of  God?     Surely  it  is  not  possible. 

§  45.  1.  The  two  roads  spoken  of  above  have  been 
hitherto  represented  as  going  in  the  same  direction; 
but  the  sameness  of  direction  is  not  a  sameness  in  all 
respects.  The  direction  is  the  same  in  this  respect^ 
that  the  end  desired  and  tended  towards  is  the  same 
in  kind  of  emotion  and  of  framework.  The  directiou 
is  not  necessarily  the  same  in  point  of  situation  of 
its  end  objectively  in  time*  Moral  progress,  the  first 
of  the  two  roitds,  is  progress  forwards  in  time  both 
in  order  of  existence,  or  actual  history,  and  in  order 
of  cognition ;  but  religious  progress,  the  second  of 
tlie  two  roads,  being  imaginative,  is  in  this  respect 
to  be  considered  as  progress  only  in  order  of  .cogni- 
tion ;  its  end  or  oliject  may  therefore  lie  objectively 
in  the  infinite  distance  of  pant  as  well  as  of  future 
time,  at  the  beginning  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  his* 
tor}^  If  we  suppose,  for  a  moment,  the  end  of  the 
first  progress  attained,  by  periect  actual  uiuon  with 
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God,  it  may  be  suppose  J  also  then  to  turn  out  that 

Pe  have  attained  union  with  what  was  from  the  very 
^ginning,  or  existed  in   past  time,  as  far  back  in 
aae  from  the  starting  point  as  we  should  then  have 
[>ne  forwards  from  it.      There   in   nothing   in  the 
^    nature  of  the  case  against  this  supposition ;  it  is  not 
^contradictory,  since  the  religious  progress,  so  far  as 
^^■t  is  imaginative,  is  a  progress  only  in  order  of  cog- 
^Bition,  and  only  its  realisation  is  a  progress  in  order 
'     of  history  as  well.     We  shall  presently  enquire  what 
conceptions  or  phenomena  there  are  which  bear  out 
such  a  supposition  as  the  present,  namely,  tluit  the 
.     IdenX  Object  of  religion  is  Eternal,  or  infinite  in  ex- 
H^Stence  in  time  both  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte  post, 
and  the  same  in  kind  at  both  ends  of  the  Imagined 
progression,  as  tar  as  we  can  reach  by  thought  into 
mfinity  either  way, 

II       2.  The  Ideal  Object,  on  such  a  supposition,  would 
kppear  at  the  beginning  of  the  time  as  the  complex 
bf  causes  out  of  which,  and  at  the  end  of  it  as  the 
complex  of  effects  into  which,  the  world  was  evolved; 
to  the  world  it  would  be  at  once  the  i^;^  and  the 
riXog  rijc  xivfiasatg^  and,  in  both  characters  aHke,  the 
world  itself,   implicitly.      Take   on  the  other  hand 
the  world  itself,  the  intemiediary  between  these  two 
ends,  and  it  is  those  ends,  whicli  are  the  same  end  in 
kind,  expUcitly  ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  moves  only  for- 
wards in  order  of  history,  from  beginning  to  end, 
^and  not  at  the  same  time  backwards,  from  end  to 
^beginning,  it  exhibits  only  the  jir ogress  towards,  and 
not  the  progress  from,  the  final  goal.     The  progress 
from  the  final  goal  can  only  be  imagined  in  that  part 
^^k>f  the  order  of  history  which  is  the  order  of  cogni* 
^tion.     In  the  order  of  cognition  we  who  follow  that 
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follow  it,  may  conceive  that  a 
progress  of  evolution  and  disintegration,  to  speak 
tiguratively,  of  the  Ideal  Object  has  taken  place,  into 
a  perfect  Chaos  or  what  would  seem  so  if  we  could 
imagine  it ;  and  that  then  out  of  this  Chaos  has  been 
evolved,  from  a  point  which  we  may  cfdl  creation,  the 
world  of  history,  up  to  the  [>oint  at  which  we,  the 
imagining  observers,  are  standing.  But  inasmncli 
as  we  cannot  imagine  the  world  or  the  body  of  the 
Ideal  Object  in  the  infinite  future,  except  by  the 
mere  provision  that  there  must  and  will  be  such  a 
world  or  such  a  body,  so  also,  and  a  Ibrtiori,  in  the 
past  we  are  unable  to  imagine  tlie  steps  of  disinte- 
gration of  such  a  world  and  such  a  body,  steps  bjr 
which  it  advanced  to  the  perfect  Chaos  which  was 
imagined  as  the  |>oint  of  reintegration  or  creation* 

3,  I  have  said  that  we  can  or  may  imagine  such 
an  evolution  and  resolution,  disiutegration  and  rein- 
tegration, as  the  above  ;  that  is,  that  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction involved  in  it.  The  AI|)ha  and  Omega  of 
the  entire  progress  will  be  the  same  in  point  of  na- 
ture and  one  in  point  of  number ;  different  only  in 
point  of  time  of  appearing  in  the  same  shape.  Yet 
there  w^ill  and  can  be  no  repetition,  no  cycle  of 
changes,  recurring  on  itself;  for  this  reason,  that 
the  movement  both  forwards  and  backwards,  in  both 
directions,  is  infinite  ;  the  term  is  taken  only  by  us, 
the  limit  is  imposed  by  our  present  capaciticB  of 
knowing  and  feeling.  Beyond  the  Ideal  Object,  as 
we  at  present  conceive  it,  there  does  lie^  as  we  can- 
not but  think,  an  infinite  time  and  an  infinite  pro* 
gress  of  modes  of  consciousness  ;  and  however  far 
we  could  reach,  still  this  would  be  the  case,  for  time 
18  necessary  to,  or  insejiarable  from,  consciousness, 
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which  it  is  the  fi>rm.     How  far  soever  we  can  go 
"^forwards,  so  far  precisely  we   can  go  backwards,  in 

Ptime  ;  each  stage  or  object  in  the  one  is  the  mirror 
of  a  connterpart  in  the  other  ;  and  in  neither  is  there 
a  beji^inninj^   before  or   beyond  time.      All  that  is 
■known  lies  between  the  two  points,  the  Ideal  Object 
"in  the  future  and  the  reflexion  of  that  same  Object 
in  the  past ;    and  whatever  stage  of  develo{>ment  is 
[Contemplated,  whether   in  the   reintegration  whieli 
Ks  imagined  as  actual  history,  since  the  point  of  crea- 
ftion,  or  in  the  disintegration  which  is  imagined  to 
arecede  creation,  that  stage  contains  explicitly,   in 
le  mode  of  explication,  the  same  Ideal  Object ; 
fand  contains  also  implicitly  whatever  may  lie  beyond 
[that  Ideal   Object  in  infinite  time,  cither  prior  or 
posterior.      For  the  Ideal  Object  has  been  so  ima- 
gined and  defined  in  the  preceding  §  as  to  include 
fin  itself,  by  its  very  definition,  all  the  forces  and 
powers  of  the  universe,  both  physical  and  conscious, 
by  the  elimination  or  transformation  of  some,  and 
the  subordination  of  others  to  the  supreme  motive 
principles  of  love  and  justice,  so  that  tliere  remains 

I  nothing  that  is  not  subservient  to  these  principles 
either  consciously  as  volition,  or  unconsciously  as 
mechanism  of  physical  nature  ;  the  perfection  of 
Power  in  the  Ideal  Object  consists  in,  and  can  be 
imagined  onl}^  by  imagining,  the  perfection  of  this 
subordination. 

4,  Again  I  repeat  that  in  all  this  I  can  see  no 
contradiction  ;  it  is  possible  to  thought  and  imagi- 
nation.     But  the  question  remains,   what  grounds 
■  there  are  for  supposing  that  this  imagination  is  a 
'     true  mode  of  conceiving  phenomena.      I  think  that 
there  arc  such  grounds,  and  that  they  can  be  ex- 
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hibited  as  follows.  It  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  tHe 
coTiception  of  Design  in  nature  ;  for,  whether  it  is 
§46,  conceived  as  imj)osed  on  the  objects  of  sense  by  our 
minds,  or  as  gathered  by  onr  minds  from  those  ob- 
jects as  already  theirs,  it  is  equally  in  nature  ;  and 
if  imposed  by  our  mindis,  still  our  minds  are  a  part 
of  nature,  and  how  came  this  to  be  the  nature  of  our 
minds  ?  Now  this  conception  of  Design  is  applicable 
to  every  phenomenon  without  exception,  to  what 
are  called  inorganic  as  well  as  to  organic  phenomena, 
for  all  stand  related  to  each  other.  But  it  is  not 
only  from  the  universality  of  the  appUcability  of  the 
conception  that  I  shall  argue,  but  from  its  analysis 
which  shows  the  ground  of  that  universality.  In  its 
nature  and  analysis,  Design  is  nothing  else  than 
the  statical  mode  of  regarding  phenomena ;  and 
every  phenomenon  regarded  statically,  or  as  a  whole, 
is  organic,  or  exhibits  design,  reference  of  one  part 
to  another,  and  of  the  parts  to  the  whole.  Dyna- 
mically, phenomena  exhibit  succession  and  change, 
but  no  design  ;  design  is  found  whenever  a  com* 
parison  is  made  or  relation  perceived  of  two  or  more 
points  in  the  succession ;  and  this  is  to  take  the  phe- 
nomena statically,  or  together.  Time  alone  is  the 
foimdation  of  the  dynamic  mode  of  existence  or 
consciousness ;  space  is  the  foundation  of  the  static 
mode  ;  and  a  portion  of  time  may  be  treated  stati- 
cally by  marking  it  out  from  the  rest  of  time  by  any 
two  points  in  its  content.  A  line  of  space  has  two 
ends  ;  a  surface  has  at  the  least  three  sides ;  a  solid 
at  the  least  four.  All  these  exist  only  in  reference 
to  each  other.  The  phenomena  are  organic  or  de- 
signed. The  characteristic  of  design  therefore  is, 
that  the  beginning  implies  the  end,  though  we  may 
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treat  it  as  a  part  of  some  whole,  or  statically.  The  ils! 
same  holds  good  of  the  very  largest  object  we  can  religious 
conceive  or  imagine ;  for  the  static  and  dynamic  °"* 
modes  of  thought  and  imagination  are  founded  in 
the  formal  element  of  consciousness  itself,  in  time 
and  in  space,  and  we  cannot  transcend  them.  In 
regarding,  therefore,  the  Ideal  Object  of  religion  in 
relation  to  the  universe  of  thought,  we  necessarily 
treat  the  two  together  as  statical,  and  this  means 
mutually  implying  each  other.  At  every  point  in 
the  progression  of  consciousness  and  of  history,  which 
are  existence,  the  End  is  implied ;  it  is  present  at 
the  beginning  as  at  the  end.  But  in  what  way  we 
shall  imagine  this  implicit  presence  to  have  realised 
itself  in  its  explication,  or  in  actual  existence  of  his- 
tory, this  is  a  question  comparatively,  and  for  our 
present  purpose  entirely,  immaterial  and  unimport- 
ant. I  lay,  therefore,  no  stress  whatever  upon  the 
images  I  have  employed  above,  the  sameness  of  cha- 
racteristics in  the  beginning  and  in  the  end,  the  dis- 
integration into  Chaos,  and  the  reintegration  out  of 
Chaos  again.  I  affirm  only  that  the  Ideal  Object 
of  religion  is  eternal ;  ever  present  in  the  universe, 
at  every  point  of  time  and  of  space,  when  we  regard 
the  universe  statically ;  and  that  the  statical  mode 
of  regarding  it  is  a  necessity  of  consciousness. 

§  46.   I.    The  foregoing   considerations  tend   to        §46. 
prove  the  compatibility  of  religion  with  philosophy    rcii^onand 
and  philosophy  with  religion ;  for  they  remove  the     ^ "  ^^^  ^' 
difficulties  which  have  hitherto  beset  the  connection 
from  a  double  source,  first  from  a  basis  of  belief  in 
God  having  been  sought  in  philosophy  at  all,  and 
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consisted  either  in  the  imperfect  notion  of  cause  and 
effect,  the  contradictory  one  of  a  first  or  uncaused 
cause,  or  the  illusory  one  of  an  ontological  Sub- 
stance, or  Ding-an-sich^  with  its  attributes  or  pro- 
perties. But  they  do  not  base  religion  itself  uix>n 
philosophy,  or  any  of  the  forms  of  man's  knowledge; 
they  show,  or  attemjit  to  show,  that  it  is  based,  by 
nature  or  by  God  himself,  upon  the  emotional  nature 
of  man.  The  philosophical  forms  which  it  may  as- 
sume or  combine  with  from  time  to  time  are  like  a 
dress  which  it  may  wear  or  put  off"  as  the  state  of 
our  knowledge  may  compel;  but  the  emotions  of  love 
and  of  justice  ai'e  contiiiual  and  imperative,  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  eternal.  Men,  even  religious  men^ 
have  usually,  all  but  universally,  sought  to  base  re- 
ligion in  some  supposedly  true  system  of  philosophy. 
One  man  finally  and  for  ever,  following  in  the  steps 
and  repeating  the  words  of  his  predecessors,  Hebrew 
prophets,  of  whom  he  himself  was  the  greatest,  took 
the  opposite  course, — Jesus  of  Nazareth.  ^'  In  vain 
do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments  of  men/'  In  the  scope  and  spirit  of  this 
denimciation  are  included  not  only  practical  and  cere- 
monial observances,  which  were  its  immediate  occa- 
sion, but  all  doctrines  whatever  so  far  as  they  bear 
an  intellectual  character.  They  are  always  non-re- 
ligious, and,  when  they  obscure  religion,  antiM^eli- 
gious.  Religion  is  not  philosophy  but  ^^  Thou  shah 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  all 
thy  mind  and  all  thy  strength^  and  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself."  *^I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice;'* H 
therefore,  not  jihilosophy*     This  was  the  whole  pur- 

yf  his  teaching.      Not  on 
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rord  did  he  utter  in  favour  of  the  necessity  of  be- 

^lieving  intellectually  any  doctrme  whatever.      Yet 

Kbo  sooner  was  the  great  teacher  laid  in  his  grave, 

Hthan  there  began  to  grow  up,  around  him  and  around 

his  teiichingy — the  hnpulse  to  which  growth  wils  the 

very  love  and  admiration  which  his  life  and  teaching 

had  inspired,— a  web  of  philosophy  and  theoretical 

doctrine,  held  as  a  necessary  part  of  religion,  and  of 

a  religion  called  by  his  narnc  whose  life  had  been 

Ilevoted  to  clearing  religion  fi-om  similar  webwork. 
To  do  him  the  more  honour  we  have  been  undoing 
lis  work;  in  his  own  name  we  have  been  disol)cy- 
ng  him. 
I,  When  we  reflect  upon  this  we  understand  why 
it  must  have  been  so.     The  reason  lies  in  the  rela- 

Ition  of  the  emotional  to  the  cognitive  element  in 
ponsciousness,  in  the  causes  which  make  one  com- 
paratively imalterable,  the  other  comparatively  ac- 
crescent and  progressive.     This  at  first  sight  appears 
to  conflict  with  the  inseparability  and  complete  cor- 
respondence of  emotion  and  its  framework;   but  it 
is  not  so.     The  intensity  of  rehgious  emotion,  as  of 
all  feelings,  is  not  communicable  to  others  so  as  to 
be  felt  by  them;  the  quality  corresponding  to  it  in 
its  framework  is  tlie  vividness  of  the  image ;  and  it 
is  the  precise  parallel  to  intensity  or  a  high  degi*ee 
of  Intellectual  power,  the  quality  corres]>onding  to 
which  in  the  framework  is  clearness  and  distinctness 
of  parts,  or  of  their  rehition  to  other  frameworks. 
^^oth  kinds  of  intensity,  the  eniotional  and  tlie  in- 
^Bellectual,  are  alike  incommunicable;  both  alike  influ- 
^Bnce  the  disciples  by  inspiring  affection  and  venera- 
^^ion   for  the  master  personally.      But  there  is  this 
liftference,  that  the  vividness  in  the  one  Ciise  has  no 
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separate  framework  or  part  of  the  framework  appro- 
priated to  it,  while  the  clearness  and  distinctness  in 
the  other  case  are  changes  in  the  framework,  separate 
additions  to  it,  which  can  be  expressed  in  wordsi, 
and  the  knowledge  of  them  communicated  to  men  of 
less  intellectual  power.  Hence  the  progressiveness 
of  knowledge,  science,  philosophy,  in  contrast  to  the 
non-progressiveness  of  intellectual  power  and  emo- 
tional vigour,  the  work  of  knowledge  being  carried 
on  by  all  workers  who  add  each  his  own  separate 
elaboration.  To  use  Bacon\s  image,  the  disciples  are 
dwarfs,  but  dwarfs  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
giant.  Now  it  is  the  framework  of  the  emotion  of 
the  great  Master  of  those  who  feel  that  his  disciples 
have  taken  up  and  elaborated,  but  without  its  vivid- 
ness; a  framework  founded  in  great  part  upon  the 
very  words  of  the  master  himself,  since  he  neces- 
sarily used  the  images,  shared  the  intellectual  beliefs, 
and  expressed  them  m  the  language,  which  were  cur- 
rent in  his  day.  His  disciples  think  that  in  elabor- 
ating the  framework  they  are  obeying  the  commands 
of  the  master;  but  surely  they  misconceive  him;  it 
was  not  these  imagoes,  this  framework,  this  philo- 
sophy, for  which  he  cared,  but  his  aim  was  to  set 
religion  free  from  being  trammelled  by  any  frame- 
work whatever. 

3.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  there  is  no  progress 
In  emotion,  moral  and  religious ;  but  the  great  groups 
or  kinds  of  emotion  are  to  lie  compared  to  the  great 
kinds  of  classes  of  science,   such  as  those,  for  in- 
stance, which  form  Comte's  hierarchy  of  the  sciences*     „ 
In  both  these  cases  the  list  of  kinds  is  complete ;  ■ 
further  changes,  the  arising  of  new  emotions  in  the  ^ 
one,  of  new  sciences  in  thn  other,  mil  be  by  compo* 
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sition  and  recomposition  of  sciences  and  of  emotions 
which  lie  within  the  limits  thus  marked  out,  by  more 
complete  organisation  of  matters  already  compre- 
hended generally  or  provisionally.  This  in  the  case 
of  the  emotions  will  be  to  render  them  more  nu- 
merous, more  complicated,  and  more  subtil.  Their 
greater  vividness  or  intensity  will  remain,  as  hitherto, 
the  prerogative  of  the  great  religious  teachers,  as  in- 
tellectual power  of  the  great  scientific  and  philoso- 
phical leaders.  History  exhibits  an  illustrious  series 
of  Masters  of  either  kind,  majestic  in  their  sublime 
isolation,  like  mountain  summits  unknown  to  the 
dwellers  at  their  base,  but  communing  with  each 
other  in  mutual  sympathy  and  comprehension.  But 
while  in  the  series  of  the  great  chiefs  of  intellect 
there  is  no  strongly  marked  superiority  of  one  over 
another,  but  all,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  them,  are 
equals  in  dignity  and  power,  in  that  of  religion  and 
morality  there  is  One,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to  whom 
all  the  rest  do  homage,  as  their  Master  and  Lord,  in 
right  of  an  immeasurable  preeminence. 

§  47.  I.  Let  us  now  turn  back  to  the  considera-  §47. 
tion  of  the  provisional  nature  of  the  embodiment  of  manifestation 
the  Ideal  Object  of  religion.  Love  and  justice  are 
personal  qualities,  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  ima- 
gine these  emotions  alone  as  constituting  by  them- 
selves an  entire  or  complete  person.  Hence  the 
immateriality  and  unsearchability  of  God,  since  the 
remaining  qualities  of  his  personality  are,  by  his  very 
definition,  unknown  to  us,  and  are  therefore  com- 
pletely provisional.  When  however  we  vnsh  to  realise 
him  in  thought  and  feeling,  which  is  a  process  of 
imagination  idealising  truly,  we  are  led  by  a  natural 
tendency  to  supply  in  imagination  some  embodiment 
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to  complete  the  image.  Dante  and  Milton  have,  as 
poets,  taken  the  physical  object  Light  to  serve  as 
this  embodiment.  Every  such  choice  of  object  is 
confessedly  poetical  and  arbitrary.  But  in  the  na- 
tural tendency  to  make  the  choice  lies  the  connectioa 
between  religion  and  mythology,  poetry,  idolatry, 
worship  of  heroes,  ancestors,  and  departed  friends; 
or,  to  express  the  same  thing  more  generally,  be- 
tween religion  itself  and  particular  religions  systems. 
It  is  not  true  to  characterise  all  such  worship  and 
such  imagination  as  irreligious,  or  even  as  non-re- 
ligious. It  has  one  basis  in  religion  itself,  that  is, 
in  the  religious  emotions  as  they  are  felt  from  time 
to  time,  or  in  those  emotions  which  are  from  time  to 
time  felt  as  religion,  rmd  another  in  the  tendency 
to  realise,  which  is  apparently  ineradlcalile  in  man's 
nature.  But  all  such  imagination  must  be  strictly 
criticised,  in  order  not  oidy  that  it  may  have  its 
objects  truly  compatible  'vvith  the  true  Ideal  Object, 
but  also  that  it  may  not  substitute  for  that  its  own 
objects,  but  that,  to  use  St.  Paul's  expression,  "  God 
may  be  all  in  all."  Most,  if  not  all,  religious  systems 
have  split  niion  this  rock;  they  have  identified  an 
Actual  with  an  Ideal,  and  therefore  involve  a  logiciU 
contradiction.  But  the  selection  of  such  an  emliodi- 
ment  can  be  no  arbitrar}^  choice,  no  merely  poetical 
imagination  ;  it  is  the  religious  imagination  which 
makes  it,  and  the  embodiment  when  selected  becomes 
to  the  mind  the  manifestation  of  the  Ideal  Object  of 
rehgion,  that  is,  of  God  himself.  If  there  is  an  ar- 
bitrary  or  merely  poetical  choice,  the  embodiment 
selected  will  not  be  to  the  mind  the  manifestation 
of  God,  and  vn\]  not  secure  belief  The  Christian 
Church  has  selected  a  single  man,  a  real  person  in 
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history,  as  the  manifestation  of  God ;  that  man  who 
was  the  founder  of  the  Church,  and  who  in  his  ovn\ 
erson  manifested  to  his  disciples  the  combination  of 
tove  and  justice  in  their  purest  and  intensest  shape, 
so  that  the  manifestation  was  to  them  originall}^,  and 
is  still  to  their  successors,  the  revelation  of  a  new 
life.  It  was  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  displayed 
^^in  his  ministry,  which  was  the  actually  determinant 
HFcause,  in  historj'^,  of  imprinting  in  the  conscience  of 
[  mankind  the  perception  of  justice  and  love  as  the 
^bessential  characteristics  of  God;  that  is,  it  was  the 
^■revelation  of  God  to  mankind  in  that  charact^er.  And 
^'therefore  it  remains,  so  long  as  that  perception  shall 
L  last,f  its  purest  realisation  and  embodiment. 
^p  2.  If  the  question  is  asked,  as  it  is  not  only  ne- 
^  cessary  but  just  that  it  should  be,  What  are  the 
characteristics  which  define  or  constitute  for  us  at 
the  present  day  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
answer  must  be  somethinf'  like  the  following.  It  is 
he  who  gave  the  precepts  known,  in  their  collected 
form,  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  together  with 
many  other  of  the  precepts,  exhortations,  and  para- 
bles, which  are  found  in  the  three  synoptic  Gosijels ; 
whose  hfe  corresponded  completely  to  his  words; 
thinking  no  evil,  forgiving,  fearless,  tender,  desiring 
the  love  and  tenderness  of  others;  who  in  some  form 
or  other  instituted  the  Lord's  Supper;  who  finally  suf- 
fered crucifixion  as  the  consequence  of  his  adhering 
to  the  law  of  his  life ;  and  these  are  all  points  which 
historical  criticism,  so  far  at  least  as  I  am  acquainted 
with  it,  not  only  does  not  overthrow,  but  tends 
i^trongly  to  establish,  We  know  in  fact,  from  the 
testimony  of  Papias,  preserv^ed  by  Eusebiiis,  that 
Matthew  made  a  collection  of  Xoyia,  and  that  Mark 
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niftjiife^taLioii  added  other  trustworthy  notices.  (See  Prof.  J.  H. 
Scholten's  work  Das  alteste  Evangeliiim,  translated 
into  German  by  Dr.  Redepenning.)  And  it  must  be 
remembered,  tliat,  whatever  might  be  the  difficulties 
in  establishing  such  points  as  those  mentioned  above 
by  a  consideration  of  the  Gospels  alone,  as  we  read 
them  at  present,  owing  to  their  many  discrepancies, 
their  close  interweaving  of  the  miraculous  in  the 
narrative,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  dates  of  their 
comjjosition,  we  are  yet  compelled  to  assume,  as  a 
fact  preliminary  to  tlie  criticism  of  these  documents, 
that  the  person  of  whom  they  speak  was  not  only  an 
actual  person  in  history,  l)Ut  also  one  of  a  most  iin-  ^ 
pressive  moral  and  religious  character,  from  the  fact  ■ 
of  the  formation,  in  his  name,  of  the  closely  united 
Church  immediately  after  his  death,  and  from  the 
firmly  held  beliefs  about  him  in  that  church,  parti- 
cularly the  belief  in  his  resurrection.  But  tliis  very 
dependence  on,  or  necessity  of  appealing  to,  actual 
history,  and  the  evidence  of  particular  facts,  shows  \ 
the  essential  difference  between  the  adoption  of  this ' 
or  fuiy  other  embodiment  of  the  great  Ideal  Object  of 
religion  and  faith  in,  or  worship  of,  that  Ideal  Object 
himself;  for  the  latter  excludes  all  inferential  evi* 
dence,  bemg  immediately  certain  and  self-evident 
Still,  whatever  the  embodiment,  it  becomes  invested, 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  chosen  it,  and  by  the 
very  fact  of  choice,  yyith  some  of  the  attributes  of  j 
divinity,  that  is,  becomes  an  object  of  worship,  of 
faith,  and  of  prayer,  a  mediation  or  a  mediator  be- 
tween (iod  and  the  man  who  seeks  to  ajtproach  him 
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under  this  image.     Some  of  these  attributes  are  the      book  l 
consequence  of  the  choice  of  the  worshipper,  some      pabt  v. 
are  inherent  in  the  object  chosen,  and  are  the  reason        §47. 
for  the  choice.     The  secret  of  the  power  which  Jesus    mwiifeJtation 
of  Nazareth  exerts  over  individual  men  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  love  which  he  oflfers ;  they  hold  him  to 
be  divine  because  he  oflfers  a  divine  aflfection,  that  is, 
an  aflFection  unconditioned  except  by  the  condition 
of  return ;  superior  to  every  consideration  of  im wor- 
thiness, of  disgrace,  and  even  of  self-condemnation 
and  remorse;  an  aflfection  as  unmixed  a&  that  of  a 
mother,  yet  not  like  that  involuntary,  or  which  will 
not  hear  of  shame,  but  one  that  faces  and  overcomes 
shame  in  its  own  strength,  knowingly,  in  order  to 
annihilate  it  for  ever.     The  moral  grandeur  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  this  respect  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  entirely 
without  a  parallel  in  history;  but  it  is  a  grandeur 
which  the  facile  admission  of  his  divinity  tends  to 
conceal,  by  leading  us  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

3.  Prayer,  it  has  been  already  said,  is  the  voli- 
tional moment  or  act  of  communion  between  the 
worshipper  and  the  person  worshipped.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  term  sanction,  so,  in  that  of  prayer,  the 
term  includes  two  things,  religious  and  non-religious 
prayer.  It  is  only  the  latter  which  is  used  as  a 
means  of  attaining  some  desired  object.  Whenever, 
and  so  far  as,  we  prefer  a  request  as  a  means  of  at- 
taining what  we  wish  for,  we  are  not  praying  in  the 
religious  sense  of  the  term.  Yet  religious  prayer 
often  takes  the  form  of  a  request,  "  Give  us  our  daily 
bread"  for  instance.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that 
prayer  is  the  expression  of  a  strongly  felt  wish ;  but 
the  expression  of  this  wish  is  always  combined,  in 
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religious  prayer,  with  the  feeling  of  resignation.  The 
combinatiou  of  the  two  images  thus  wrought  in 
the  mind  of  the  worshipper  is  the  end  and  purpose  of 
prayer.  In  all  strong  feelings  which  are  approved  by 
the  moral  sense,  religious  prayer  is  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  them;  in  feelings  of  joy,  of  whatever  kind, 
the  prayer  becomes  thanksgiving, — the  expression 
of  gratitude;  in  doubt,  or  on  the  entering  upon  any 
hazardous  undertaking,  prayer  becomes  the  expres- 
sion of  a  wit^h  Tvith  resignation;  in  grief,  from  what- 
ever cause  arising,  it  becomes  an  outpouring  of  com- 
plaint; but  in  all  causes  alike  it  is  the  drawing  near 
in  thought,  the  energetic  reproduction  ui  imagina- 
tion,  of  the  person  prayed  to,  along  with  renewed 
dwelling  on  the  objects  which  occupy  our  own  feel- 
ings at  the  time.  The  answer  to  prayer  consists  in 
the  increase  of  the  joyful  emotions,  the  decrease  of 
the  painful  ones,  either  immediately  or  after  an  in- 
terval j  and  this  is  the  end  or  purpose  w^hich  the 
prayer  itself  desires;  this  and  not  the  obtaining  a 
request  is  the  rikog  of  the  act.  This  answer  is  as 
certain  to  follow  as  the  effect  on  its  cause  in  any  of 
the  most  certain  successions  of  events  in  the  physical 
world.  It  is  one  case  among  those  %vliich  constitute 
the  general  law,  that  voluntary  mental  energy  is  ac- 
companied by  a  certain  general  mode  of  pleasure 
w^hich  is  its  inseparable  reward.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  whole  of  religion  is  contained  in  prayer^ 

4.  It  is  a  feature  in  religion  that  doubt  and  sor- 
row, wliether  for  calaniity  from  without,  or  for  moral 
evil  in  ourselves,  are  much  more  readily  the  beginning 
of  religion  than  is  an}^  form  of  joy.  The  call  of  the 
preacher  is  responded  to  most  gladly  by  those  who 
suffer  and  by  tliose  who  repent.     This  by  no  means 
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proves  that  religion,  even  in  its  sublimest  moods,  is 
not  suitable  to,  or  the  natural  completion  of,  the  joy- 
ful emotions.  The  reason  why  it  is  less  frequent  in 
them  is  this,  that  the  eiFort  of  imagination  requires  a 
stimulus,  and  in  most  men  a  very  powerful  one,  to 
exertion,  Joy  is  of  itself,  when  an  object  is  enjoyed, 
a  reason  for  resting  in  the  same  kind  of  satisfaction 
as  that  of  the  present  moment.  Neither  the  effort 
of  thought  in  any  shape,  nor  that  of  poetical  imagina- 
tion, is  willingly  made  when  we  are  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  ease,  wealth,  and  prosperity ;  a  circumstance 
which  must  have  ijnmense  weight  in  contributing  to 
the  decay  of  prosperous  nations  tmd  societies.  Again, 
continued  or  habitual  solitude,  the  isolation  from  the 
usual  intercourse  of  common  life,  so  as  to  throw  the 
mind  back  upon  itself,  is  an  almost  necessary  condi- 
tion for  really  enjoying  the  mcst  highly  imaginative 
poetry;  only  in  such  a  way  can  the  mind  bend  itself 
to  meet  the  poet  on  the  imaginative  heights  which  he 
treads,  or  obtain  an  insight  into  the  emotional  secrets 
which  he  describes.  Again,  sorrow  and  isolation  and 
disgrace  intensify  the  feeling  of  tenderness  towards 
those  friends  whom  we  have,  and  the  heart  bounds 
towards  them  with  eagearness.  Shakespeare's  well- 
known  sonnet, 

*'  Wlipn  in  rlisgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes 
I  all  alone  bewecp  my  outcast  state,  &c." 

and  many  others  wliich  might  be  cited,  is  ample  proof 
uf  this  emotional  law.  The  tenderness  in  religious 
love  is  increiuied  by  similar  circumstances ;  and,  wher^ 
these  are  wanting,  the  effort  to  kindle  it  must  be 
proportionately  greatci^.  Wherever  this  effort  is  made 
in  such  circumstances,  not  by  artificial  stimulants,  but 
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by  continued  reflection  and  watchfulness,  the  blessing 
is  proportionate  to  the  effort.  That  religion  is  the 
crown  and  completion  of  all  emotions,  joyful  as  well 
as  painful,  is  shown  by  this,  that  religion  alone  of  all 
the  great  passions  is  calm  and  peaceful ;  it  is  a  pas- 
sion, yet  not  uneasy. 

§  48.  I,  One  word  in  retrospect  over  the  whole 
subject  of  rehgion.  No  attempt  has  been  made  here 
to  prove  that  religion  is  true,  but  only  to  analyse  it 
and  state  the  result.  Religion,  Bke  sense,  is  imme- 
diate feeling,  and  every  feeling  has  its  own  object  or 
framework,  as  1  have  called  it,  inseparably  combined. 
The  truth  of  religion  consists  in  the  permanence  of 
the  feeling  together  with  its  own  framework,  under 
the  clearest  light  that  can  be  thro\^^  on  it  by  histori- 
cal investigation  and  analysis,  and  by  new  experience 
in  the  future*  The  fact  of  its  permanence  must  speak 
for  itself.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  prove  that  such  and 
such  an  object  ought  to  be  the  object  of  religion;  the 
only  question  is  this,  what  object  is  so.  To  discover 
this,  it  is  requisite  to  analyse  correctly  religion  as  an 
emotion,  for  this  analysis  gives  emotion  and  frame- 
w  ork  at  one  and  the  same  time.  There  are  no  acci- 
dents, jyfjEr^ej3?5;icora,  in  religion.  In  tliis  as  in  all  cases, 
the  connection  between  emotion  and  framework  is 
necessary  matter.  If  a  different  tramew^ork  is  sub- 
stituted, on  whatever  grounds,  a  different  emotion 
will  be  found  pervading  it.  Everything  depends  on 
the  emotion  w^hich  is  in  view  when  religion  is  spoken 
of.  Now  it  Tvill  be  seen,  perhaps  objected,  that  I  have 
gone  to  the  Christian  Scriptures,  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  for  the  account  of  what  religious 
emotion  is.  It  is  true  that  I  have  done  so,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  I  iind  among  them  the  expression  of 
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feelings  and  of  truths  which,  as  Coleridge  said,  "  find  ^(^\i' 
me/'  that  is,  approve  themselves  immediately  to  my  fartv. 
mind  as  accurate  and  true,  in  a  way  which  no  other  ^  §  ^^-  , 
writings  do,  except  such  perhaps  as  have  drawn  their 
inspiration  from  the  same  source.  For  a  precisely 
similar  reason  I  go  to  Plato,  Aristotle,  Berkeley, 
Kant,  Hegel,  for  the  expression  of  the  profoundest 
insight  into  the  truths  of  philosophy.  I  know  no 
criterion  of  truth,  such  that  it  can  infallibly  decide 
now  what  will  be  true  hereafter.  We  are  all  seekers 
of  truth,  workers  towards  truth;  we  take  whatever 
immediately  approves  itself  to  our  minds,  and  en- 
deavour to  harmonise  it  into  a  consistent  whole.  Of 
what  will  be  true  hereafter  we  can  now  say  only  this, 
that  it  will  be  a  consistent  whole,  for  that  is  part  of 
the  definition  of  what  we  are  seeking;  but  whether 
this  mass  of  facts,  or  that  mass  of  facts,  as  we  now 
hold  them,  wiU  form  part  of  that  consistent  whole 
which  we  anticipate, — of  this  there  is  no  infallible 
criterion  at  hand. 

2.  Turning  our  view  back  upon  the  whole  course 
of  this  Chapter,  the  question  which  I  would  suggest 
is  this,  does  or  does  not  the  analysis  performed  in  it 
bear  out  the  view  stated  in  §  39,  that  the  meaning  of 
this  world  which  we  inhabit  consists  in  the  feelings, 
and  chiefly  among  them  in  the  emotions;  not  in  the 
formal  part  of  existence  or  consciousness,  or  in  the 
frameworks  of  the  emotions  ?  Purely  speculative  or ' 
logical  objects,  that  is,  objects  which  are  defined  by 
formal  or  logical  relations,  such  as  are  ro  gV,  ro  h^ 
force,  power,  substance,  cause,  first  cause,  all  of  which 
must  be  conceived  as  ontological  or  absolute  objects, 
since  they  are  the  union  of  formal  relations  alone  into 
some  supposed  empirical  or  complete  object,  cannot 
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Book  I.  yield  any  satisfactory  truth  ;  and  for  this  reason,  that 
Part  V.  whatever  truth  they  possess  is  purely  formal,  and  not 
ils!  formal  and  material  in  union.  The  material  element 
in  consciousness  or  existence  is  Feeling;  and  of  feel- 
ing there  are  two  great  kinds,  sensation  and  emotion. 
While  sensations  alone,  and  not  the  form  in  which 
they  appear,  give  the  meaning,  nature,  or  content,  of 
the  objects  called  from  them  objects  of  sense,  the 
emotions  on  the  other  hand  give  the  meaning,  nature, 
or  content,  of  objects  of  representation,  so  far  as  they 
are  representations  and  not  presentations. 


Table  op  Reflective  and  Imaginative  Emotions. 


Group  1.  The  poetical  emotions. 

Group  2.  The  religious  emotions. 

Primary :  Worship,  Sin,  Sense  of  justification. 
Secondary:  Faith,  Hope,  Charity. 
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Analysis  op  Action,  or  Movement  op  Feeling. 

rus  voos  M^tiiffti^i  Ta^serfixsr  rh  yA^  ahrS 
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§  49.  I.  After  the  analysis  and  classification  of  the      bookl 
various  kinds  of  feeling,  which  is  an  enquiry  into        ^ 
their  nature,  comes  the  enquiry  into  their  origin  and    combhiitioii 
history,  which  is  an  analysis  of  their  movement  and   ^w?5rmeu?^ 
action,  and  of  their  modes  of  combining  with  each 
other,  together  with  an  assignment  of  their  causes ; 
and  this  method  of  procedure  is  in  accordance  with 
the  precept  and  practice  of  Auguste  Oomte,  in  making 
dynamical  investigations  always  follow  statical.    This 
throws  us  back  at  once  upon  the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  organism,  since  the  immediate  cause  both  of 
feeling  and  changes  in  feeling  is  foimd  in  the  nerv- 
ous organism  alone.     Feelings  are  not  the  causes  of 
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cji^u!"  feelings ;    tliere  is  no  causation  between  tliem  ;  the 

7—-  series  offeelinsfs  wliicli  constitutes  a  life  can  be  ar- 

CombiniiHoii  raufjed  in  a  clas.siiied  order,  but  the  former  members 

with  meu-  of  the  series  do  not  cont^un  the  cause  of  the  later 

pbjaic 

members.  Neither  do  feelings  react  upon,  or  con- 
tain the  causes  of,  subsequent  states  of  the  nervous 
organism  upon  which  other  feelings  depend.  The 
sequences  and  combinations  of  feelings  form,  as  it 
were,  a  kind  of  mosaic  picture,  the  separate  stones 
of  which  both  support  the  picture  and  keep  each 
other  in  their  places;  the  stones  are  the  states  of  tlie 
nervous  organism,  the  colours  on  the  stones  the  states 
of  consciousness  which  are  supported  by  the  nerve 
states.  The  states  of  consciousness,  the  feelings,  are 
effects  of  the  nature,  sequence,  and  combination,  of 
the  nerve  states,  without  being  themselves  causes 
either  of  one  another  or  of  changes  in  the  nerve 
states  which  support  tliem.  In  enquiring,  therefore, 
into  the  origin  and  laws  of  movement  of  feelings  or 
states  of  consciousness,  the  nature  and  modes  of  ac- 
tion of  the  nervous  organism  and  its  various  parts 
are  the  first  object  of  investigation ;  and  the  ori^ 
and  laws  of  movement  of  feeling  will  be  so  far  only 
explained  as  we  may  succeed  in  attaching  them  to 
their  proper  causes  in  the  nature  and  working  of  the 
nervous  ort^ranism,      I  have  not  now  to  ar<jue  the 

O  CD 

point,  that  the  origin  of  consciousness  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  nervous  organism  ;  that  was  done  in 
'*  Time  and  Space,"  Chapter  iii.  But  that  all  sub- 
sequent changes  in  consciousness  are  due  only  to 
changes  in  the  nervous  organism,  so  far  as  this  is 
not  a  logical  consequence  or  corollary  of  the  former 
point,  must  be  here  assumed,  as  at  any  rate  the  only 
hypothesis  in  accordance  with  it,  and  must  expect 
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its  applicatioD 

application  is  t 

(See  the 


argument 


m 


confirmation  fi^o] 
facts  of  consciousness,  wMcl] 
pose  of  tlie  present  Chapter* 
§  5T.) 

2,  It  should  not  be  thouo^ht  surprising  that  causa- 
tion is  denied  to  states  of  consciousness.  Causation 
exists,  so  far  as  scientific  investigation  has  made  out, 
only  between  objects  of  a  single  class,  namely,  objects 
I  or  [portions  of  matter  which  are  visible  and  tangible. 
Atoms,  molecules,  and  masses,  which  are  such  por- 
tions of  visibility  and  tangibility  combined,  are  the 
only  things  between  wliich  that  action  luid  reaction 
takes  place  which  we  call  causation.  Everything  else 
is  an  effect  of  this  action  and  reaction,  without  being 
in  its  turn  a  cause,  or  reacting  upon  it.  Everything 
else  is  thought  to  be  explained  when  it  can  be  shown 
to  be  a  case  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  atoms,  mole- 
cules, or  masses.  The  various  forces  in  nature  are 
held  to  be  cases  of  such  action  and  reaction ;  the  me- 
chanical, the  chemical,  the  physical,  the  vital,  forces 
are  all  held  to  be  modes  of  change  in  the  relations  of 
atoms,  molecules,  or  masses,  to  each  other.  One  kind 
of  visible  and  tangible  matter,  nerv^e  substance,  which 
is  one  of  the  seats  of  vital  forces,  or  the  motions  in 
which  are  some  mode  or  modes  of  life,  is  also  the 
seat  of  sensation  or  consciousness,  and  the  motions 
in  it  are  followed  by  consciousness*  The  more  finely 
organised  this  nerve  substance  is,  and  the  more  mi- 
nutely complex,  interdependent,  and  individualised, 
its  motions  are,  so  much  the  more  complex  and  or- 
ganic is  the  system  of  states  of  consciousness  which 
arises  from  them.  And  from  our  knowledge  of  this 
system  we  can  reason  back  to  the  states  of  nerve 
substance  upon  which  it  depends;  and  it  becomes  in 
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fact  one  kind  of  evidence  or  causa  cognoscendi  of  the 
nature  and  working  of  nerve  eubstance, 

3.  The  relation,  then,  of  nerve  substance  and  its 
changes  to  consciousness  and  its  changes  is,  that  it 
is  its  causa  existendi ;  while  consciousnesB  and  its 
changes  are  the  causa  cognoscendi  of  the  former. 
But  consciousness  is  much  more  than  this ;  it  is  the 
causa  cognoscendi  not  only  of  nerve  substance  and 
its  workings  but  of  everything  else,  of  all  existing 
things.  Let  us  suppose  the  whole  world  existing 
before  consciousness  arises  in  it;  and  then  from  the 
moment  of  consciousness  arising  we  shall  recognise 
in  it,  not  a  new  existence,  but  the  perception  of  the 
pre-existing  world  ;  the  pre-existing  world  and  no 
other,  felt  and  known,  that  is,  as  it  were,  mirrored 
and  reduplicated  in  a  new  character.  There  is  no 
other  content  of  consciousness  but  this  pre-existing 
and  simultaneously  existing  world*  As  conscious- 
ness becomes  more  complex,  as  we  advance  up  the 
scale  of  conscious  beings  to  man,  and  thence  again 
to  the  most  perfect  cases  of  human  intelligence,  more 
and  more  of  this  pre-existing  and  simultaneously  ex- 
isting world  is  mirrored  in  consciousness,  and  that 
portion  of  it  is  mirrored  also  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  first  feeble  origin  of  consciousness  and  the 
most  perfect  cases  of  human  intelligence,  that  is  to 
say,  the  portion  containing  the  nervous  organism  it- 
self, its  working,  and  its  development.  If,  then,  we 
draw  a  distinction  between   consciousness   and  the 


world  in  which  it  arises, 


distinction  can  be  no 


other  than  that  between  the  subjective  and  objective      1 
aspects  of  the  world,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  off 
consciousness  ;   in  other  words,  the  whole  series  of 
causes,  causae  existendi,  is  contained  in  the  one,  and 
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the  whole  series  of  evidences,  causae  cognoscendi,  in  book  l 
the  other.  The  two  aspects,  the  two  series,  are  ac-  —  ' 
tually  inseparable  and  only  logically  distinguishable ;  ComWition 
in  the  separation  supposed  at  the  beginning  of  this  ^^uTmeu?^ 
paragraph,  the  worid  supposed  to  exist  before  con-  ^  ^"^ 
sciousness  arises  is,  and  must  be,  the  same  world  that 
we  know,  distinguished  from  ourself  in  reflection, 
and  imagined  separate  from  our  knowledge  of  it  by 
logical  abstraction ;  and  it  is  so  for  this  reason,  that 
our  reasoning  about  the  two  series  or  aspects,  or 
about  any  part  of  them,  is  itself  a  portion  of  that 
series  of  states  of  consciousness  which  has  been  said 
to  be  nothing  but  a  mirror  or  reduplication  of  the 
pre-existing  and  simultaneously  existing  world.  We 
may  figure  to  ourselves  the  development  of  the  visible 
and  tangible  world  with  its  qualities,  beginning  at 
simple  movement  of  atoms  and  ending  at  nerve  sub- 
stance, by  a  line,  which  then  doubles  back  on  itself, 
and  in  the  movement  from  this  point  of  doubling 
back  represents  consciousness,  the  perception  of  the 
world  figured  by  the  first  line.  The  moment  of  aris- 
ing of  consciousness  is  represented  by  the  turning 
point  between  the  two  lines.  What  precisely  it  is 
which  takes  place  at  this  point,  where  consciousness 
or  feeling  arises  in  nerve  substance,  is  perhaps  the 
most  secret  of  all  the  secrets  of  science. 

Visible  and  tangible  world. 


.      Moment  of 

— • ^  ^ .. — ^      arising  of 

Consdousncss.  Moment  of  consciousness. 

Reflection. 

The  point  marked  Moment  of  reflection,  in  the  line 
representing  consciousness,  represents  the  moment 
when  we  become  conscious  of  the  distinction  of  ob- 
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ject  and  subject,  or,  in  other  words,  the  perception 

of  the  Moment  of  arising  of  consciousness  having 
existed.  And  this  moment  of  reflection  arises  in  red- 
integration of  direct  perceptions*   (§  22.) 

4.  The  moment  of  arising  of  consciousness  is  the 
most  important  break  in  the  world  of  phenomena  or 
nature  taken  as  a  whole;  the  phenomena  above  and 
the  phenomena  below  it  can  never  be  reduced  com- 
pletely into  each  other ;  there  is  a  certain  hetero- 
geneity between  them.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
instance  of  such  a  heterogeneity.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, heterogeneity  between  the  form  of  Time  and 
that  of  Space  ;  in  space  itself,  between  curves  and 
straight  lines;  in  physical  phenomena,  between  phy- 
sical and  vital  forces,  at  least  as  usually  supposed ; 
and,  until  Mr.  Darwin  propounded  his  law  of  natural 
selection,  it  was  supposed  also  between  species  of  liv- 
ing organisms  in  physiology.  Again  in  consciousness 
itself  there  is  heterogeneity  between  the  diflferent 
special  sensations  and  emotions.  But  all  these  are 
subordinate  to  the  break  between  conscious  and  un- 
conscious existence,  which  divides  the  whole  of  nature  i 
without  residuum.  The  perception  of  this  break  of  H 
the  two  members  and  the  distinction  between  them 
is  objectively  the  oliject,  subjectively  the  act,  of  Re- 
flection. The  perception  in  mere  or  direct  conscious- 
ness, that  is,  at  the  moment  of  arising  of  conscious- 
ness in  the  diagram,  includes  no  perception  of  the 
distinction  between  itself  and  its  objects ;  this  is 
given  in  reflection,  or  reflective  perception ;  but  re- 
flective perception,  self-consciousness,  the  perception 
of  the  two  correlatives  self  and  not-self,  is,  as  an  act, 
homogeneous  witli  consciousness,  and  presupposes  the 
direct  mode  of  it.     Then  and  then  only  is  the  nature 
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of  the  moment  of  consciousness  perceived,  namely, 
that  it  18  a  break  in  the  world  of  phenomena. 

5.  It  will  perhaps  be  worth  while  briefly  to  com- 
pare this  view  with  Spinoza's,  criticised  in  §  15. 
Spinoza  conceived  the  connection  between  mind  and 
body  as  perception  of  the  latter  by  the  former,  the 
J  distinction  between  them  as  that  between  perceiving 
rand  tilings  perceived ;  a  true  and  profound  thought, 
and  the  same  distinction  which  is  now  expressed  as 
that  between  Subject  and  Object,  or  between  the 
subjective  and  objective  aspects.  But  Spinoza  did 
not  see  that  this  new  distinction  was  far  more  general 


^rthan 


the  old  one,  being  applicable  alike  to  both  its 
members  separately,  both  mind  and  body  being  ob- 
jects of  consciousness ;  that  the  new  distinction,  turn- 
ing on  a  new  feature,  perception,  had  the  things 
distinguished  by  it  different,  that  is,  that  it  did  not 
coincide  with  the  old  distinction  between  mind  and 
body,  a  supposed  immaterial  substance  and  the  body 
inhabited  by  it ;  that  consequently  the  new  distinc- 
tion could  not  replace,  but  was  additional  to,  the 
old  one.  Accordiuf^Iv  he  substituted  the  one  for  the 
other,  and  was  thus  led  to  confuse  the  object  with 
the  cause  of  consciousness,  the  whole  world  of  quali* 
ties  with  that  part  of  it  which  is  visible  and  tangible 
only,  that  is,  with  body,  and  to  make  body  with  its 
movements  and  affections,  which  are  the  cause,  not 
the  cause  but  the  object  of  consciousness*  (§  15,  4.) 
He  thus  scants  both  distinctions;  the  one  by  restrict- 
ing the  ultimate  objects  of  perception  to  body  and 
Sections  of  body ;  the  other  by  denying  the  causa- 
tion of  states  of  mind  by  states  of  body.  The  objects 
of  mind  are  not  visible  and  tangible  qualities  only, 
but  all  or  any  qualities  whatever*     These  are  the 
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objects  of  perception  in  consciousness  previous  to  re- 
flection, but  tbere  undistinguished  from  the  percep- 
tions of  them  which  are  their  subjective  aspect.    That 
we  perceive  bodies,  as  such,  at  all,  that  we  distin- 
guish tliem  from  the  qualities  inherent  in  them,  and 
from  the  perceptions  of  these  qualities,  is  the  fruit  of 
further  experience  and  reasouing.     Body  and  Mind 
are  not,  Perception  and  Quality  are,  ultimate  cate- 
gories of  existence,  or  members  of  an  ultimate  andj 
most  general  distinction.     The  two  distinctions  must! 
therefore  be  referred,  lirst,  to  difterent  times,  and  ' 
secondly,  since  body  and  mind  are  both  part  of  the 
objective  world  as  perceived  in  reflection,  to  differeutl 
modes  of  enquiry,   namely,   Subject  and  Object  or  J 
Perception  and  Quality  to  statical  and  metaphysical,] 
Mind  and  Body  to  dynamical  and  historical,  analysis. 
While,  therefore,   I  hold   fiist    Spinoza's   distinction 
between  perceiving  and  things  perceived,  I  place  it  I 
historically  at  the  moment  of  Reflection  or  Self-con- 
sciousness ;  perception  itself,  without  the  perception 
of  this  distinction,  I  place  historically  at  the  moment 
of  arising  of  consciousness ;  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween body  and  mind  I  place  historically  later  than 
Reflection,  as  one  of  its  consequences,  and  also  as  the 
distinction  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  empirical, 
historical^  and    psychological,   branch  of  the  whole 
enquiry.     Yet,  notwithstanding  that  the  two  distinc- 
tions are  thus  left  standing  each  in  its  place,  there 
is  one  thing  which   Spinoza  must  be  held  to  hsive 
done,  namely^  to  have  shaken  to  its  very  foundations 
the  old  conception  of  one  of  the  two  members  of  the 
older  distinction,  the  old  conception  of  Mind  as  an| 
immaterial  substance  inhabiting  the  body. 

6.  It  follows  also  from  what  has  been  said,  that, 
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when  we  are  enquiring  statically,  or  into  the  nature 
and  analysis  of  any  object,  we  are  interrogating  con- 
sciousness, analysing  one  or  more  of  the  states  of 
consciousness  which  form  the  series  of  evidences,  or 
causfe  cognoscendi ;  as  for  instance  in  all  cases  of 
actual  inspection,  such  as  observations  with  the  mi- 
croscope; for  the  objective  and  subjective  aspects  are 
obviously  coincident  in  presentations,  and  in  these 
the  appeal  to  facts  is  always  an  appeal  to  the  senses. 
And  it  follows  on  the  other  hand,  that,  when  we 
enquire  into  the  causes,  the  history,  the  origin,  of 
anything,  we  are  approaching  it  from  the  objective 
side,  and  are  employed  in  examining  it  as  a  member 
of  the  series  of  causes,  not  of  evidences.  The  series 
of  evidences  we  are  ourselves  prolonging  in  the  pro- 
cess of  reasoning;  the  ol>jects  which  fill  our  minds  in 
that  process  are  the  objective  aspects  of  the  states  of 
consciousness  which  compose  it.  To  examine  these 
on  the  subjective  side  would  be  to  make  them  objects 
of  reflection,  to  turn  our  thoughts  away  from  the 
things  we  set  out  to  examine,  and  fix  them  upon 

ithe  course  of  thought  we  have  just  gone  through 
about  them.  There  is,  then,  this  difference  between 
the  two  cases,  that  we  can  never  get  rid  of  the  sub- 
jective aspect  in  reasoning,  though  we  may  logically 
abstract  from  it,  while  in  trying  to  fix  upon  the  ob- 
jective aspect  only,  for  purposes  of  investigation  into 
causes,  we  are  in  danger  of  substituting  for  it  the 
subjective  aspect  (which  is  an  objective  aspect  only 
in  reflection)  and  thus  reasoning  about  evidences 
when  we  intended  to  reason  about  causes.  It  has 
been  already  said  that  atoms,  molecules^  and  masses, 
in  motion  are  what  is  meant  by  causes ;  and  that  the 
changes  in  those  atoms,  molecules,  and  masses,  which 
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in  the  nervous  organism  which  we  must  keep  in  ^aew,  fl 
abstracting  from  their  sulyective  aspect,  in  which 
they  are  portions  of  space  and  time  filled  by  feelings  ■ 
of  sight  and  touch  ;  and  these  changes  it  is  which 
we  must  imagine  as  producing  the  changes  or  move- 
ments in  those  states  of  consciousness  which  have 
been  analysed  and  classified  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
It  is  ob\aous,  then,  that  the  enquiry  has  two  distinct 
branches,  which  must  be  pursued  separately  and  then 
brought  to  bear  upon  each  other;  that  only  in  their 
combination,  after  each  has  been  separately  pursued, 
is  the  result,  the  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which 
one  causes  the  other,  attninable ;  we  must  endeavoiu* 
to  ascertain  and  analyse  each  series  separately,  in 
order  to  detennine  what  phenomena,  what  states, 
what  movements,  in  the  one  series  are  the  causing 
moments,  the  supporters  of  corresponding  phenomena, 
in  the  other.  Metaphysical  analysis  of  states  of  con- 
sciousness, and  processes  of  consciousness  from  state 
to  state,  must  therefore  not  be  disregarded,  but  go 
hand  in  hand  with  physiological  analysis,  the  one 
supplpng  hints  or  hypotheses  to  the  other,  according 
as  either  happens  to  have  made  the  greater  progress. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  I  will  turn  to  the  nervous 
organism,  and  endeavour  to  exhibit  as  well  as  I  can 
what  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  the  writings 
of  physiologists  as  seemingly  conducive  to  the  pur- 
pose in  view* 

§  50.  I,  The  nervous  organism  contains  two  chief 
members,  nerve  cells  and  nerve  tubes,  A  single  cell 
in  connection  with  a  single  tube,  or  a  tube  connect- 
ing two  cells,  would  be  the  lowest  form  of  the  organ- 
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ism,  and  the  highest  is  no  more  than  an  aggregation 
f  this.  Where  there  are  a  great  number  of  cells 
gathered  together,  the  appearance  of  the  mass  in 
^_  which  they  are  found  is  grey ;  where  there  is  a  mass 
^nf  tubes,  its  appearance  is  white  ;  hence  grey  sub- 
^pitance  is  used  sometiaies  to  signif)^  cellular  substance, 
'and  white  tubular.  The  tubes  serve  as  conductors 
of  movements  to  and  from  cells,  that  is,  both  ft*ora 
the  cells  in  central  organs  to  the  nervous  apparatus 
'  at  the  periphery  of  nerves  of  sense  and  muscular 
I  motion,  and  from  the  periphery  to  the  cells  in  the 
'  .  central  organs,  and  also  between  the  cells  in  the  cen* 
al  organs  themselves.  Every  cell  is  furnished  with 
e  branch  or  more  running  out  from  it,  which  in 
some  cases  is  continued  so  as  to  become  a  tube  going 
wards  the  periphery,  in  others  connects  the  cell 
ith  other  cells;  but  in  manv cases  the  branch  seems 
stop  shorty  and  cannot  be  traced  into  any  other 
cell  or  tiibe.  Provision  seems  made  here  for  growth 
d  development  of  the  nervous  organism,  especially 
of  its  masses  of  cellfi,  by  the  completion  of  the  com- 
^^Dunication  between  them  I^y  means  of  these  branches 
Hp'om  the  cells.  The  branches  running  out  from  cells 
,  appear  to  be  inchoate  tubes,  which  may  run  in  time 
^K*om  cell  to  cell  or  from  cell  to  periphery, 
^^  2.  The  two  kinds  of  effects  produced  (to  describe 
them  by  words  of  consciousness),  the  two  kinds  of 
services  performed,  by  this  organism  are  perception 
and  muscular  motion.  But  for  the  present  I  will 
put  aside  all  those  kinds  of  perception  and  action 
which  seem  to  depend  upon  the  operation  of  cells 
upon  cells  in  the  central  organs,  and  consider  only 
ose  which  require  the  activity  of  cells  and  tubes 
oing  to  the  periphery;  tliat  is  to  say,  presentative 
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perceptions  and  muscular  motions.     In  other  woras, 
I  will  consider  first  only  the  nerves,  in  connection  ^ 
with  their  central  cells  and  peripheral  apparatus ;  B 
and  this  is  the  first  division  of  the  nervous  organism, 
which  is  generally  described  as  consisting  of  nerves  M 
and  brain. 

3.  In  the  first  place,  there  appears  to  be  no  differ- 
ence  between  the  motor  and  sensor  nerves  in  resjject  | 
either  of  their  composition  or  of  the  way  in  which 
the  movements  are  propagated  in  them.  When  the 
movement  begins  at  the  periphery  of  any  nerve  and 
is  propagated  to  the  central  cell  or  cells,  there  arises 
perception.  When  the  movement  begins  at  the  cen- 
tral cell  or  cells  and  is  propagated  to  the  periphery^ 
there,  supposing  the  nerve  to  be  distributed  to  a 
muscle,  arises  muscular  motion.  The  movement  in 
the  nerve  is  the  same  in  kind  in  both  cases;  the  dif- 
ference of  the  eflTect  is  due  solely  to  the  sensor  nerves 
being  exposed,  by  means  of  their  peripheral  appa- 
ratus, to  receive  certain  stimuli  from  wnthout.  while 
the  motor  nerves  are  so  distributed  as  to  communi- 
cate to  the  muscle  the  stimulus  which  they  receive 
from  the  central  cells.  But  this  very  distribution  of 
nerves  to  muscles  appears  to  communicate  a  move- 
ment from  muscle  to  centre,  which  produces  percep- 
tion, the  perception  namely  of  the  tension  of  the 
muscle,  which  belongs  to  what  we  call  tlie  muscular 
sense.  See  on  this  point  Prof.  Brown-Sequard's  Phys. 
of  Nervous  System,  Lect.  i.  p.  9-10.  Also  on  the 
subject  of  this  whole  pju'agraph  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes^ 
Phys.  of  Common  Life,  Chap.  viii.  All  nerves  there- 
fore are  sensor,  and  all  would  be  motor  also  if  they 
were  distributed  to  muscles.  Those  distributed  to 
muscles  are  those  which  go  up  into  the  spinal  column 
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by  the  anterior  roots.  See  on  this  doctrine,  and  the 
new  support  derived  for  it  from  Prof.  Du  Bois  Rey- 
mond's  "  Negative  Stromschwankung/'  Dr.  Funke's 
Lehrbuch  der  Phys.  §  162.  vol.  i.  p.  841-4.  4th  edit. 

4.  The  differences  between  the  several  groups  of 
perceptions,  such  as  seeing,  hearing,  touch,  systemic 
sensations,  and  so  on,  as  well  as  the  minor  differ- 
ences within  each  group,  depend  upon  the  mode  of 
arrangement  of  the  nervous  apparatus  or  expansion 
at  the  peripheral  extremity  of  the  nerve,  which  in 
each  case  is  adapted  to  receive  a  certain  class  of 
stimuli.  Every  nerve  has  in  consequence  its  own 
specific  group  of  perceptions ;  and  the  stimulus  to 
which  the  peripheral  apparatus  of  each  nerve  is 
adapted  is  called  the  adequate  stimulus  of  that  nerve; 
such  are  the  ether  undulations  to  the  optic  nerve, 
and  the  air  undulations  to  the  auditory  nerve.  Other 
stimuli  than  these  applied  to  any  nerve  produce  per- 
ceptions of  the  same  specific  kind  as  the  adequate 
stimulus  produces,  but  perceptions  not  capable  of 
such  minute  modifications  as  those  which  belong  to 
perceptions  produced  by  the  adequate  stimulus.  The 
nerve  with  its  peripheral  apparatus  can  act  only  in 
certain  peculiar  ways,  and  transmit  only  certain  pe- 
culiar movements,  whatever  may  be  the  stimulus 
applied  to  it ;  and  the  perceptions  produced  must 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  mode  of  movement 
proper  to  the  nerve  itself,  combined  with  the  action 
of  the  stimulus  which  sets  that  movement  more  or 
less  perfectly  on  foot. 

§  51.  I.  The  questions  which  have  the  greatest 
interest  in  physiology  when  treated  in  connection 
with  metaphysic  are  of  two  classes,  those  relating 
to  the  nature  of  the  movements  in  nerve  and  brain 
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which  produce  or  support  states  of  consciousness,  ant 
those  relating  to  the  assignment  of  the  several  por- 
tions of  the  nervous  organism,  and  the  several  kinds 
of  nerve  movement,  to  the  several  groups  of  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness,  groups  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  metaphysical  analysis.  As  to  the  first 
of  these  classes  of  questions,  we  are  able  at  present 
to  speak  only  in  the  most  general  terms ;  the  specific 
kinds  of  movement  w  hich  take  place  in  the  nervous 
organism  have  not  been  determined  as  yet  by  physio- 
logists. The  most  recent  theory,  that  of  Dr.  Pflue- 
ger,  may  be  read  at  the  end  of  his  '  -  Untersuchungen 
liber  die  Physiologic  des  Electrotonus."  But  with- 
out overstepping  the  modesty  of  the  most  general 
terms,  we  may  distinguish,  in  accordance  %vith  what 
has  been  said  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  §,  two 
sources  of  movement  in  the  processes  which  support 
perception  and  muscular  motion  ;  the  first,  of  move- 
ment belonging  to  the  nervous  substance  itself,  the 
second,  of  that  received  by  it  from  a  stimulus.  And 
the  first  movement,  belonging  to  the  nervous  sub- 
stance it.self,  must  again  be  distinguished  into  move- 
ments of  action  and  reaction  of  particles  along  its 
whole  length;  movements  which  exist  prior  to  the 
reception  of  any  stimulus,  and  which,  on  its  recep- 
tion, combine  with  it  into  a  total  movement  which 
supports  the  perception  or  the  muscular  motion. 
The  stimulus  may  come  either"  from  the  central  parts 
of  the  nervous  organism,  or  from  the  forces  acting 
upon  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  nerves.  In 
the  first  case  the  stimulus  would  itself  be  a  nerve 
movement  acting  upon  a  motor  or  a  sensor  nerve, 
in  consequence  of  some  previous  movements  in  the 
central  organs ;  and  this  would  include  all  cases  of 
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rhat  is  called  action  of  the  Will,  either  on  muscles, 
or  in  producing  attention  to  sensations.  In  the 
second  case  the  stimukis  would  be  some  physical 
movements  of  atoms  or  molecules,  such  as  those  of 
the  ether  atoms  in  light,  the  air  particles  in  sound, 
which  impinging  on  the  peripheral  apparatus  *of  the 
lerve  would  set  on  foot  movements  of  its  particles. 

ioth  these  movements,  that  of  action  and  reaction 
the  nerve  itself,  and  that  combined   with  it  on 

Bception  from  the  stimulus,  must  in  combination 
reach  a  certain  degree  of  energy — though  jjossibly, 
within  certain  limits,  a  greater  degree  of  energy  in 
the  one  may  compensate  for  a  less  degi'ce  in  the 
other  —  in  order  to  the   production  of  a  muscular 

lovement  or  a  perception.  Below  this  degree  of 
energy  an  effect  would  be  produced  upon  the  organ- 
ism itself,  an  effect  which  if  repeated  might  be  of 
l^the  greatest  importance,  but  no  muscular  motion  or 

2rception  would  take  place  at  the  time.     To  this 

ms€  must  be  referred  the  phenomena  sometimes 
called  latent  consciousness,  sensations  which  oin  be 
proved  by  their  effects  to  exist,  but  of  which  there 
,is  no  consciousness  as  sensations.  They  are  states 
[>f  nerve  movement  below  consciousness.  Again,  the 
retaining  power  of  memory,  storing  up  impressions 

ihich  only  rarely  leap,  as  it  were,  from  their  hiding 
places,  must  be  referred  to  the  possibility  of  reawak* 
ening  such  movements,  which  have  once  taken  plaice, 
in  the  brain.  And  if  we  disregarded  the  process  of 
waste  and  repair  which  accompanies  every  such 
movement,  we  might  suppose  perhaps  that  these 
movements  would  become  ultimately  so  faint  as  to 
be  beyond  the  power  of  reawakening ;  whereupon 
the  memory  of  the  corresponding  perceptions  would 
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be  lost,  and  the  fact  ouce  stored  up  in  memory  stored 
up  now  no  longer.     But,  in  speaking  of  nerv^e  move- 
ments as  the  cause  of  conscious  states,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  eveiy  such  movement  takes  place 
only  at  the  expense  of  some  waste  of  the  living  nerv* 
oua  substance,  and  that  this  waste  is  repaired  by  a 
new  growth  in  which  the  habit  of  movement  in  the 
old  way  is  strengthened,  so  that  the  oftener  a  move- 
ment has  been  repeated  the  more  easily  is  it  repeated 
again*     Every  movement  which  has  once  taken  place 
becomes  thus  i^epresented  by  a  perhaps  verj'^  minute 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  nervous  substance,  h 
which  grows  with  exercise  ;   and  every  movement  ^ 
may  thus,   conceivably  at  least,   be   capable   of  re- 
awakening on  the  occurrence  of  an  appropriate  sti*  B 
mulus.   (See  Dr.  Maudj^ley^s  Phys.  and  Path,  of  the 
Mind,  p.  67.)    Yet  since  this  circumstance  is  com-  ^ 
mon  to  all  cases  of  nerve  movement,  and  presumably  ( 
affects  all  alike,  I  shall  make  no  further  mention  of 
it  in  speaking  of  the  nerve  movements  as  causes  of 
states  of  consciousness. 

2.  Obvious  as  this  conception  of  two  kinds  of 
movements,  the  one  belonging  to  the  nerve  itself,  the 
other  to  the  stimulus,  may  perhaps  appeal*,  it  is  far 
from  depending  solely  on  a  priori  grounds.  If  we 
admit  the  doctrine  of  Prof.  Du  Bois  Re}Tnond,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  results 
obtained  by  modern  investigation  of  nervous  action, 
that  the  electric  current  in  living  nerve  is  a  constant 
property  of  it,  varyhig  with  its  power  of  performing 
its  normal  fimctions,  we  have  in  that  current  the 
means  of  testing  the  presence  of  the  former  kind  of 
movements  by  themselves,  and  of  measuring  their 
degree  of  vigour.     In  that  case,  the  movements  pro- 
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Br  to  the  nerve  substance  itself  are  no  longer  an 
b}T>othesis  but  a  fact,  and  one  concerning  which,  it 
I     may  be  added,  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  has  been 
^■dready  acquired.     We  must  then  distinguish  three 
Opiates  through  which  the  nerve  substance  passes  in 
the  peribrmance  of  its  functions;  the  first,  when  it  is 
^^^e  seat  solely  of  the  movements  of  action  and  reac- 
'Htion  between  its  own  particles,  in  which,  since  it  is 
not  engaged  in  producing  either  perception  or  mus- 
cular motion,  it  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  rest  but 
stimulable,  nihend,  erregbar;  the  second,  when  some 
L^timulus,  either  from  witliin  or  from  without,  com- 
Hbines  with  this  state,  so  as  to  intensify  its  movements, 
wdiich  we  may  call  the  state  of  tension,  erhohte  Erreg- 
barkeit;  and  the  third,  when  an  additional  or  pro- 
longed stimulus  is  combined  with  the  movements  of 
^the  state  of  tension,  so  as  to  set  on  foot  those  move- 
I^Bdents  upon  which  follows  actual  perception  or  muscu- 
{^■ar  motion,  which  may  be  called  the  state  of  activity 
of  the  nerve,  its  Erregungszustand,  And  each  of  these 
states  can  be  examined  separately,  and  its  phenomena 
subjected  to  various  electrical  testa,     Funke's  Lehr- 
buch,  2nd  Book,  Ist  Abschnitt,  and  more  particularly 

K139,  142;  146,  150;  155,  157.  These  enquiries 
owever  are  not  to  our  present  purpose,  wliich  re- 
aires  rather  that  we  should  apply  the  foregoing 
analysis  of  nerve  movements  to  the  corresponding 
phenomena  in  states  of  consciousness. 

3.  The  chief  application  perhaps  of  this  analysis 
to  explain  the  chtferent  degrees  of  vigour  in  per- 
ception fmd  muscular  action  of  different  persons.  The 
&sult  of  the  state  of  activity  of  the  nerve  is  percep- 
ion  or  muscular  action,  and  this  result  must  vary  in 
racter  according  to  the  parts  played  respectively 
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by  the  two  contributors  to  tbat  activity,  the  move^ 
ments  of  the  nerve  itself  and  those  of  the  stimulus. 
A  nerve  whose  own  movements  of  action  and  reac-  ^ 
tion  are  vigorous  and  elastic  will  not  only,  under  the  ^ 
same  stimulus,  produce  more  vivid  perceptions  and 
stronger  muscular  motions  than  one  less  vigorous  and  H 
elastic,  but  will  react  more  forcibly  upon  the  move-  " 
ments  of  the  stimulus  itself,  so  as  to  be  less  perma- 
nently affected  by  them,     A  weaker  nerve  will  have 
less  power  of  reacting  upon  the  movements  of  the 
stimulus.      The  perceptions  of  the  former,  and  the 
specific  sensations  of  pain  and  pleasure  which  accom- 
pany them,  will  be  more  vivid,  but  also  will  be  less 
important  as  bearing  a  less  proportion  to  its  total  fl 
powers.     Those  of  the  latter  wiU  be  less  vivid,  but  it 
will  luLve  that  general  mode  of  pain  more  couBtant 
M'hich  consists  in  the  feeblcTiess  of  reaction  ;  while       i 
the  \Hgorous  reaction  of  the  former  will  be  an  addi-  H 
tional  and  general  mode  of  pleasm*e.     In  the  vigour 
of  reaction  between  the  nerve's  o^vn  movements  and  ^ 
those  of  the  stimulus  lie  the  different  degrees  of  plea-  " 
sure  or  of  pam  which  are  general^  or  common  to  all 
states  of  consciousness  alike;  while  the  specific  feel- 
ings of  every  kind,  including  their  specific  pleasures 
and  pains,   depend    upon   the  vigour   of  these   two 
movements  added  together.     The  weaker  nerve  will 
then  receive  less  intense  specific  feelings  than  the 
stronger,  from  the  same  stimulus,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  be  more  exposed  to  general  feelings  of  pain, 
less  open  to  general  feelings  of  pleasure,  which  de- 
pend on  the  degree  of  reactive  vigour.     By  breaking 
up  the  combined  movements  of  the  active  state  of  \ 
nerve  into  movements  derived  from  the  nerve  itself  \ 
and  movements  derived  from  the  stimulus,  we  not 
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xplain  why  persons  of  feeble  sensibility  appear 
to  suffer  from  their  feelings  so  much  more  than  those 
whose  sensibilities  show  signs  of  being  more  acute, 
but  we  also  obtain  a  physiological  foundation  for  the 
distinction  between  general  and  specific  pleasures,  a 
distinction  which,  with  its  physiological  foundation, 
the  tlistinction  between  two  separate  kinds  of  nerve 
movements,  will  be  found  of  importance  in  all  de- 
partmcnts  of  the  present  enquiry* 

§  52.  I.  The  preventative  perceptions  of  sense 
have  been  sufficiently  described  in  Chapter  iL  Part  i. ; 
let  us  turn  now  to  the  organs  appropriated  to  them, 
not  however  to  describe  minutely  their  structure  or 
liinctions  as  organs  of  sense,  but  in  order  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  orgtms  appropriated  to  the  func- 
tions which,  in  metaphysical  analysis,  follow  next  in 
order  upon  presentative  perceptions,  by  combining 
them  into  and  with  representations  more  or  less 
complex.  The  peripheral  extremity  of  every  nerve 
of  sense  is  like  a  hand  stretched  out  by  the  central 
organ  to  grasp  the  peculiar  impression  which  it  re- 
ceives from  the  world  without,  or  from  the  part  of 
the  body  to  which  it  goes.  It  is  requisite  that  its 
connection  with  its  central  organ  should  be  kept  up; 
and  its  peculiar  cftect,  the  impression  received  and 
parted  by  it,  is  due  to  the  changes  which  are 
wrought  by  stimuli  in  its  peripheral  appai'atus  actmg 
upon  the  nerve  in  its  entire  length,  including  the  cell 
or  cells  which  are  its  central  termination. 

2.  Apart  from  the  nerves  belonging  to  the  sym- 
pathetic system,  which  need  not  I  think  be  brought 
into  our  enquiry,  all  the  nerves  of  sense  and  motion 
have  the  cells  which  form  their  central  terminations 
embedded  in  portions  of  the  nervous  organism  which 
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he  medulla 
iDinied lately  adjacent,  the  grey  matter  which  farm: 
the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle,  the  optic  thalamic  and 
corpora  striata.     Of  these  nerves,  the  greater  part  of 
the  nerves  of  touch  and  muscular  motion,  beiiiiif  dis- 
tributed over  the  body,  termuiate  in  the  spinal  cord, 
while  those  of  them  which  supply  the  head  and  face 
terminate  in  or  above  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  the 
same  regions  where  the  other  nerves  of  special  sensi 
terminate.    One  exception  to  this  statement  may  per- 
haps be  found  in  the  nerve  of  the  iirst  pair,  the  nervi 
of  smell.     If  this  is  a  nerve,  it  would  be  an  importan 
exception,  since  two  of  its  three  roots  have  been 
traced  mto  the  cerebral  hemispheres,      Mr,  G.  H. 
Lewes  argues  that  it  is  not  a  nerve ;  Phys.  of  Com- 
mon Life,  Chap.  x.    But  supposing  it  to  be  the  nerve 
of  smell,  it  would  not  invalidate  the  view  here  take: 
since  it  has  one  root  which  enters  into  the  Bsm 
nervous  mass  mth  the  rest,  while  its  additional  and| 
peculiar  connection  wdth  the  cerebrum  might  per 
haps  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  peculiar  action  oi 
odours  upon  the  memory,  summoning  up  in  an  in 
stant  long  jiast  scenes  with  a  vividness  and  a  rapidit 
which  belong  to  the  perceptions  of  no  other  sense. 

J.  With  the  above  exception,  then,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  spinal  cord  and  the  mesocephalic  group 
organs,  the  highest  members  of  which  are  the  coi 
porn  striata  and  optic  thalanii,  form  a  mass  which 
disthiguished  from  the  cerebrum  and  ccrebellimi  by  j 
its  containing  the  central  terminations  of  all  nervesH 
of  sense  and  muscular  motion.     The  whole  nervous 
organism  falls    thus   into    three  divisions;    1st,  the^ 
nerves  from  perij>liery  to  central  termination;  2nd," 
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the  spinal  cord  and  mesocephalic  group  of  organs 
which  contain  these  central  terminations;  3rd,  the 
cerebnini  and  cerebellum.  The  second  and  third 
groups  are  farther  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  diflference  of  relative  position  between  the  cellu- 
lar and  tubular  substance  which  they  contain;  for 
while  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  the  grey 
cellular  substance  is  in  the  interior,  surrounded  by 
the  white,  in  the  medulla  oblongata  it  begins  to  come 
to  the  surface,  and  in  the  upper  portions  of  the 
mesocephalic  group  lies  in  masses  at  the  surface,  and 
interfused  with  the  tubular  m  about  equal  propor- 
tions ;  in  the  ccrebnmi  and  cerebellum  on  the  other 
hand  the  grey  substance  occupies  the  circumference, 
surrounding  the  white  substance ;  the  only  other  in- 
stance  of  a  similar  arrangement  being  offered  liy  the 
corpora  dentata  in  the  olivary  columns,  the  resem- 
blance of  which  to  that  of  the  cerebellum  is  striking. 
If,  therefore,  diHerent  functions  are  attributed  to  the 
cellular  and  tubular  substances,  physiological  as  well 
as  anatomical  considerations  ^vi\^  require  a  broad  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  the  second  and  third 
groups  of  organs;  though  it  should  remain  doubt- 
ful vnth  which  group  the  corpora  dentata  are  to  be 
» classed. 

4.  The  question  now  is,  to  what  processes  in  con- 
sciousness these  three  groups  are  respectively  appro- 
priated. It  is  at  this  point  that  the  metaphysical 
analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  is  applic- 
able, and  that  a  true  analysis  would  be  most  valu- 
able. Now  we  know  the  functions,  in  consciousness, 
of  the  first  of  the  three  grcaips,  the  nerves  with  their 
central  terminations  j  they  are  the  fmictions  of  pro- 
ducing and  supporting,  imder   appropriate  stimuli, 
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presentatiTO  perceptions,  or,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  sensations,  and,  in  the  case  of  some  nerves, 
of  producing  muscular  motion.  Let  us  take  first 
the  case  of  perceptions.  The  question  then  is,  what 
are  the  groups  of  phenomena  in  consciousness  which 
continue,  or  combine,  the  phenomena  given  in  pre- 
sentative  perception,  and  how  many  of  such  groups 
are  there?  The  phenomena  in  question  must  be  dis- 
tinguished into  groups  by  distinctions  in  perception 
itself,  otherwise  the  groups  will  not  be  homogeneous  ■ 
or  continuous  with  the  first  group.  Now  there  are  ^ 
two  such  groups  and  two  only;  1st,  the  perception 
of  remote  objects,  which  consist  of  presentative  com-  | 
bined  with  representative  perceptions;  and  2nd,  purely 
representative  perception,  whether  the  redintegra- 
tion employed  in  it  is  spontaneous  or  voluntary, 
direct  or  reflective,  I  refer  for  this  classification  to 
"Time  and  Space,''  Chapters  iv.  v.,  and  to  §  13  of 
the  present  work.  Purely  representative  perception 
is  the  result  of  processes  of  redintegration  or  trains 
of  association,  including  the  emotions  and  passions, 
into  which  there  enters  no  perception  of  external 
objects  or  of  bodily  sensation,  where  all  that  is  pre- 
sent in  consciousness  is  matter  of  memory  or  imagi- 
nation, whether  or  not  this  includes  volition,  as  in 
processes  of  reasoning,  and  whether  or  not  it  in- 
cludes reflection  or  consciousness  of  our  own  states 
of  thought  and  feeling  as  ours.  But  betrv^een  the 
two  extremes,  pure  presentation  and  pure  represen- 
tation, a  third  must  be  interposed  consisting  of  re- 
presentations combined  with  presentations;  and  this 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  three,  for  to  it 
belong  all  those  objects  which  we  call  the  external 
world,  the  objects  of  sight  and  touch  with  which  we 
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are  continually  surrounded.     The  fact  is  most  im-  boort. 

portant,  that  those  things  which  we  call  "  objects"  ^^  * 

of  perception  are  not  perceived  each  separately  and  TheOrKana 

completely  as  an  object  in  the  first  instance,  but  are  "iTffS*-*' 

coDipoundea  of  several  perceptions,   each  oi  which  ccpiionof 

.  \_  A  r  J.*  n^i        remote  oV»j€sctiL 

comes  to  us  by  a  separate  nerve  ot  sensation.  Ihe  3rd  pure 
visible  and  tangible  "objects*'  which  compose  the  '^'p^*"**^**'°- 
familiar  external  world  of  daily  life,  such  as  bouses^ 
trees,  land  and  sea,  clouds,  animals,  furniture,  &c. 
are  compounds  of  several  distinct  perceptions  of 
sight  and  touch;  the  other  qualities  which  we  attri- 
bute to  them,  such  as  beat  and  cold,  sonorousness, 
odour,  taste,  wbolesoraeness  or  unwholesomeness, 
beauty  or  deformity,  are  all  attributetl  to  them  by 
a  process  similar  to  that  which  in  the  first  instance 
puts  together  their  solid  basis,  the  qualities  of  visi- 
bility and  tangibility,  a  process  which  we  disguise 
under  the  general  characterising  term,  experience. 
It  is  experience  which  not  only  shows  to  us  the 
qualities  of  such  objects  when  formed,  but  also  forms 
the  objects  themselves  in  the  first  instance,  by  put- 
ting qualities  together.  The  distinction  therefore 
between  this  group  of  perceptions  and  the  purely 
presentative  perceptions  of  each  ner\^e  is  plain  and 
important;  that  between  this  and  the  purely  repre- 
sentative group  is  no  less  so,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact, 
that  up  to  a  very  recent  period  in  knowledge  it  was 
this  class  of  ''objects,'*  or  compound  perceptions, 
which  was  thought  to  be  immediately  perceived  by 
us,  and  was  opposed,  by  itself,  to  the  group  of  pure 
representations;  hideed  the  fact,  that  these  '^objects'* 
of  the  intermediate  group  are  the  common,  ultimate, 
indecomposable  "things"  of  the  world  of  nature  to 
ever}^  one  not  familiar  with  metaphysical  specula* 
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tions,  shows  of  itself  the  same  thing.     Yet  notbing 
is  more  certam  than  that,  so  far  as  our  consciousne 
is  coDcerned,  these  coimnon  and  apparently  ultimat 
'^objects''  or  '*  things"  are  the  result  of  a  process  o£ 
combination  of  several  notices  of  several  nerves  of 
sense.     If  then  we  are  required  to  point  out  thre 
groups  of  phenomena  of  consciousness,  three  groupsl 
of  perceptions,  corresponding  to  and  depending  on 
the  three  groups  already  given  of  the  nervous  or- 
ganism, and  like  them  occupying  the  whole  field  of 
the  phenomena  to  be  distinguished,  we  must  ix)intJ 
to  these  three  groups  and  no  others.     And  since  we| 
know  that  the  first  of  the  three  sections  of  the  nerv- 
ous organism,  the  nerve  from  periphery  to  central 
termination,  supports  the  first  of  these  groups,  the 
purely  prcsentative  perceptions,  there  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  assigning  the  cerebrum  and  cerebelliun  to 
the  group  of  pure  representations,  and  in  locating  j 
the  group  of  mixed  perceptions  in  the  mesocephalic  j 
group  of  organs  and  the  spinal  cord. 

5.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  do  fi3r  thiaj 
second  or  mtermediate  group  of  mixed  perceptions,  I 
or  perceptions  of  remote  objects,  what  has  already ^ 
been  done  in  Chapter  ii.  Part  i,  for  the  presentations, 
by  describing  briefly  its  peculiarities  and  distinguish- 
ing them  from  the  groups  of  pure  presentations  andl 
pure  representations.      The  remote  objects  of  per^j 
ception,  which  constitute  this  group,  may  be  distin*! 
guished  into  two  main  sections,  first,  those  whic 
consist  of  the  perceptions  of  two  senses  only,  sight 
and  touch,  and  secondly,  those  which,  using  these 
objects  as  theur  basis,  import  mto  them  perceptions 
of  other  qualities  derived  from  the  other  senses.    Thel 
objects  of  sight  and  touch  are  bound  together,  in  the 


first  instance,  by  the  circurnsitance  that  these  sensa- 
tions alone  are  bound  up  with^  or  occupy,  space  as      ^^^ 
their  foiin  or  formal  element ;  they  melt  into  single     -"* 
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objects  with  the  added  clement  of  depth,  the  third    iIlTmlcnta-    ^ 
dimension  of  space,  in  the  manner  which  it  has  been    "option  of'    ™ 
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space, 

attempted  to  describe  in  ''Time  and  Space*'  §  13; 
and  in  this  process  redintegration  or  memory  is  a 
requisite  ingredient,  smce  we  must  remember  or 
redintegrate  a  former  perception  while  we  are  re- 
ceiving a  presentative  impression,  in  order  to  bind 
together  the  whole ;  for  instance,  I  look  at  an  orange 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  thus  have  an  impres- 
sion of  a  yellow  circular  surface  and  of  the  tangible 
quality  of  this  surface;  but,  before  I  can  have  the 
impression  of  its  solidity  and  of  its  visibility  all 
round  (which  belong  to  what  1  mean  by  an  orange), 
I  must  have  gone  through  some  such  process  as  this : 
I  put  my  finger,  suppose,  upon  part  of  the  visible 
suriVtcc  and  turn  the  orange  round,  so  that  my  finger 
and  the  part  touched  are  no  longer  actually  visible, 
and  then  redintegrate  the  visibility  of  the  part  now 
unseen,  recognising  it  for  the  same  part  by  the  con- 
tinued sensation  of  touch,  so  that  I  have  its  visibility 
all  round,  only  partly  presented  and  partly  repre- 
sented. In  this  way  the  orange  is  an  object  com- 
posed of  representation  as  well  as  presentation,  even 
while  I  am  looking  at  and  touching  it. 

6.  Sight  and  touch  are  the  only  senses  which 
originally  have  space  for  their  form,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance not  only  enables  their  notices  to  coalesce 
as  they  do  in  the  production  of  objects  in  three  di- 
mensions, l>ut  also  enables  these  then'  objects,  when 
formed,  to  serve  as  the  groundwork  or  basis  of  quali- 
ties, which  are  the  perceptions  of  the  other  senses, 
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connected  with  these  objects  by  experience.    Sounds, 
for  instance,  are  heard  when  some  object  of  sight 
and  touch  18  present,  e.g.  the  ringing  of  a  bell;  tastes 
and  odours  are  perceived  in  the  same  way ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  other  bodily  or  systemic  sensations  are 
found  to  follow  with  constancy  after  the  swallowing 
of  drugs,  and  so  on.     All  such  perceptions  are  then 
referred  to  the  visible  and  tangible  objects  which 
they  accompany,  as  qualities  of  those  objects,     Xor 
is  this  only  a  popular  mode  of  conceivmg  the  pheno- 
mena; it  has  been   carried  up  into  philosophy  and 
become  the  groundwork  of  the  well-known   theory 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  matter, 
between  which  Sir  W,  Hamilton  interposed  a  third, 
the  secundo-prlmary  qualities.      The  moment,  how- 
ever, that  we  begin  to  theorise  about  the  connection 
between  the  qualities  of  any  object,  that  moment  the 
object  ceases  to  be  a  remote  object  and  becomes  an 
object  of  pure  representation;  we  have  before  us  no 
longer  an  object   seen  and   touched,  but  an  object 
tiiought  of,   an  object  of  voluntary  and  not  spon- 
taneous redintegration.     This  is  the  limit  which  di- 
vides the  group  of  mixed  perceptions  from  that  of 
pure  representations.     It  is  a  process  of  reasoning 
to  break  up  remote  objects  into  their  physical  con- 
stituents, and  then*  combining  laws;  the  remote  ob- 
jects themselves,  as  such,  contain  their  qualities  as 
perceptions.     I  represent  a  sound  as  in  the  musical 
instrimient  or  in  the  air,  I  represent  the  taste  as  in  ^ 
the  fruit,  the  odour  as  in  the  flower.     Since  however' 
the  object   itself,   the  combination  of  presentations 
into  a  remote  object,  is  not  given  us  by  presenta- 
tion alone,  but  requires  redintegration,  it  follows  thatfl 
a  further  redintegration  may  dissolve  the  combina-™ 
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ind  if  such  combinations  have  been  dissolved 
by  reasoning  redintegration,  as  they  have  been  in  the 
se  of  all  qnahties  but  those  of  touch  and   sight; 
le  odour,  for  instance,  separated  from  the  flower, 
^e  heat  from  the  fire,  and  so  on;  it  is  conceivable 
lat  the  remote  objects  of  perception  themselves  may 
obey  these  habitual  representations  of  reasoning,  and 
that  we   may  not  only  perceive  the  remote  objects 
denuded  of  all  qualities  but  visibility  and  tangitiility 
in  combination,  that  is,  as  consisting  only  of  solid 
fcinatter  in  different  modes  of  motion,  but  even  dis- 
^Molve  this  combination  itself,  thus  breaking  up  solid 
^^atter,  and  space  in  three  dimensions,  into  mere  dis- 
jecta membra  of  metaphysical  analysis.     It  is  often 
said  that  science  has  dethroned  the  Sungod  ;  will  it 
H&ot  proceed  to  dethrone  the  Sun?     The  true  way  of 
^■regarding  this  group  of  remote  objects,  accordingly, 
^pg  to  consider  it  as  fluctuating  in  resjiect  of  the  |)ar- 
Vticular  objects  belonging  to  it,  each  object  being  ad- 
mitted into  it  after  a  reasoning  process,  and  dismissed 
from  it  by  a  reasoning  process  again,  but  between 

■these  two  points  consisting  of  a  collocation  of  quali- 
ties habitually  associated  together  by  spontaneous  not 
voluntary  redintegration. 
K       7-  If  we  consider  that,  in  perceiving  a  remote 
object,  w^e  not  only  combine  heterogeneous  presen- 
itions,  but  combine  also  representations  with  pre- 
mutations, it  becomes  evident  that  some  nerve  sub- 
tance  is  employed  in  the   process  beyond  what  is 
liiually  requisite  for  presentations  alone.    A  represen- 
yn  and  a  presentation  of  the  same  sensation  take 
pflM^e   simultaneously.      Tliis   seems  to   require  the 
supposition,  that  an  additional  portion  of  nerve  sub* 
is  employed  in  representation,  since  how  other- 
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wise  would  the  new  presentation  be  distinguished  from, 
and  yet  felt  as  a  repetition  of,  the  old  one?  Occu- 
pying the  same  portion  of  nerve,  would  not  the  new 
presentation  obliterate,  and  not  preserve  in  memory, 
the  representation  of  its  ovai  former  occiurrence?  We 
should  require  the  hypothesis  of  an  '^  Ego"  or  a 
'^  Mind"  to  explain  the  ch'cumstance,  unless  we  had 
recourse  to  the  supposition  of  a  new  portion  of  nerve 
substance  being  employed.  Probably  therefore  the 
nerve  movement  in  representation  takes  place  in  a 
distinct  portion  of  the  organism  from  the  movement 
in  presentation ;  and,  since  the  object  resulting  from 
the  two  movements  is  a  single  object,  the  two  nerve 
movements  must  be  going  on  simultaneously  and  in 
combination.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  conception  that 
there  is  a  mass  of  nervous  matter  in  imme(^Uate  con- 
nection with  the  central  terminations  of  the  nerves 
of  sensation,  the  movements  in  which  combine  with 
those  in  the  nerves,  and  serve  as  a  bond  of  union 
between  them.  These  conditions  appear  to  be  ful- 
filled by  the  organs  which  we  have  called  the  organs 
of  the  second  or  intermediate  group* 

8.  In  the  next  place,  the  perception  of  remote 
objects  must  be  distinguished  from  purely  represen- 
tative perception.  It  has  been  seen  that  redintegra- 
tion is  requisite  iu  forming  remote  objects,  since  they 
partly  consist  of  representations.  Spontaneous  redin- 
tegration at  least  is  therefore  common  to  these  two 
groups  of  perception.  But  notwithstanding  that 
redintegration  is  involved  in  them,  the  course  of  the 
formation  of  these  perceptions,  and  their  constitution 
when  formed,  are  not  governed  by  the  laws  of  the 
redintegration  of  pure  representations,  but  by  the 
course  and  nature  of  the  presentations  out  of  which 
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they  are  fonned.  This  is  the  circumstance  which 
makes  the  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
perception  of  remote  objects  and  purely  representa- 
tive perception;  the  fonner  is  governed  by  presenta- 
tions, the  latter  by  laws  of  an  entirely  different  kind, 
r  those  of  spontaneous  and  voluntary  redintegration, 
las  will  be  seen  in  the  following  §§.  These  presen- 
^  tations,  the  immediate  perceptions  of  the  senses,  are 
forced  upon  us ;  and  in  redintegrating  them  and  hold- 
[  ing  them  as  representations  we  alter  nothing  in  them 
'  except  their  vi\idness  or  intensity.  Whatever  we 
j  forget  in  them  may  be  restored  by  a  repetition  of  the 
)resentation ;  we  are  entirely  in  the  domain  of  facts 
)f  sense  external  and  internal.  The  representations 
ire  liable  to  be  corrected  and  made  more  vivid  by 
Fthoir  own  presentations;  against  these  they  have  no 
rights ;  their  truth  is  entirely  derivative.  But  the 
moment  we  pass  into  the  domain  of  pure  representa* 
tions,  there,  instead  of  the  dominion  of  presentation, 

I  is  developed  a  new  law  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  re- 
presentations themselves,  which  is  independent  and 
supreme.  Presentations  will  last  so  long  as  their 
external  causes  are  in  presence,  whether  they  are 
pleasureable  or  painful;  bright  sunlight  will  dazzle, 
ginger  will  be  hot  in  the  mouth,  sharp  racks  will 
pinch  and  pecL  There  is  no  escape  either  from  the 
pleasureable  or  painful  effects  of  remote  objects  of 
perception;  the  pleasure  and  the  pain  are  inseparable 
pc^rtions  or  elements  of  the  perceptions  themselves. 

kjjut  in  pure  representation  the  pleasure  and  the  pain 
become  the  index  of  a  new  law  of  movement,  of  a 
new  guidance  among  the  movements  which  support 
the  representations  ;  the  dominion  of  the  external 
world  diminishes,  and  a  counter  authority  is  set  up, 
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arising  in  the  redintegrating  movements  which  arc 
evidenced  by  these  modes  of  feeling.  The  nervous 
orgjin,  then,  which  supports  states  of  consciousness 
of  tliis  character,  of  this  degree  of  independence  on 
presentation,  must,  we  may  conclude,  be  separate 
physically  from  that  which  supports  states  of  con- 
sciousness in  which  presentation  is  dominant  of  the 
course  and  sequence  of  the  states  of  consciousness. 
There  can  be  no  other  equally  important  division  of 
the  nervous  organism  bej^ond  or  above  this ;  since 
the  movement  of  this  third  grou[»  of  organs  arises 
from  within  itself,  and  is  not  imposed  from  without; 
though  it  reacts  upon  the  portions  below  it,  out  of 
the  states  of  consciousness  transmitted  from  which  its 
own  states  of  consciousness  are  partly  constructe<i» 
This  third  group  of  organs  must  therefore  contain 
within  it  all  further  distinctions  of  tliculties  or  groups 
of  phenomena,  such  us  reflection,  imagmation,  pas- 
sion, or  emotional  volition.  Accordingly  I  ascribe 
to  it  the  remaining  portions  of  the  brain,  the  cere- 
bellum and  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  without  for 
the  present  attempting  to  distinguish  the  functions  of 
these  from  each  other. 

9.  The  foregoing  general  considerations  appear 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  distinction  of  organs  and 
con*espooding  groups  of  conscious  states.  There  is 
however  a  phenomenon  which  adds  a  fuilher  pro- 
bability to  the  distmction,  the  well-known  pheno- 
menon of  ocular  and  auditory  hallucinations.  If  we 
consider  dreams  and  reveries  as  states  consisting  of 
pure  rej)resentations,  we  shall  find  tliat  liallucinations 
are  distinguished  from  thera  by  their  greater  vivid- 
ness, so  as  to  be  entirely  indist'mguisbable  from  pre- 
sentations  except  by  reasoning  on  them,  notwith- 
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standing  that  we  are  awake  and  in  the  full  possession 
of  our  mental  faculties,      I  consider  then  that  hal- 
lucinations find  their  peculiarities  accounted  for  hy 
being  referred  to  the  organs  of  the  two  first  groups 
_in  conjunction.     They  are  in  fact  presentations,  coui- 
[>leted  into  remote  objects,  without  the  external  ob- 
"ject  usually  requisite  to  produce  presentation  ;  they 
^^U'e  to  remote  objects  what  dreams  are  to  pure  repre- 
Bpentations ;  produced  and  sujjported  by  a  redintegra- 
^bve  process,  but  one  which  takes  places  in  the  organs 
which  are  govenied  by,  and  have  the  vividness  of, 
^Presentations,      (Compare,   on  the   whole   subject  of 
"the  preceding  paragrajihs,   Dr.   Maudsley's  valuable 
work  The  Physiolog}^  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind, 
Part  i.  Chapters  ii.  iv,  v,) 

tio.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  is  still  a 
bread  of  the  enquiry  to  follow  to  a  conclusion,  the 
^ase  of  motor  nerves  and  the  functions  performed  by 
he  middle  group  of  organs  in  relation  to  them.  It 
IS  probable  that  the  analog}^  of  the  phenomena  of 
remote  perception  will  give  the  right  clue  to  these 
functions.  There  are  in  fact  a  multitude  of  actions, 
performed  by  means  of  muscles,  which  are  not  only 
done  habitually  and  unconsciously,  but  which  consist 

t>f  a  number  of  separate  muscular  movements  organ- 
sed  or  coordinated  into  groups  which  wc  call  by 
I  single  name,  such   as  walking,   running,  leaping, 
wreathing,  speaking,  singing,  acquired  sleight  of  hand, 
and  many  others;  actions  which  seem  plainly  done 
^^or  a  purpose,  like  the  so  called  histinctive  actions 
^^p>f  animals,  and  yet  are  accompanied  by  no  conscious- 
^feiess  of  the  purpose  of  any  of  the  several  steps  com- 
jKising  them,  though  we  may  be  conscious  of  the  acts 
themselves  while  we  are  doing  them.     The  sunplest 
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cases  of  action  of  this  kind,  when  we  can  trace  a 
single  stimulus  to  its  result  in  a  single  muscular  mo- 
tion, are  called  reflex  acts;  but  the  most  minutely 
coordinated  habitual  actions  seem  to  be  no  more 
than  organised  groups  of  such  reflex  acts  become 
habitual,  and  in  habitual  connection  with  each  other. 
The  movements  which,  starting  from  the  central  cells, 
traverse  motor  nerves  and  produce  contraction  of ' 
their  muscles  may  be  supposed  to  act  upon  the  mass 
of  grey  matter  contiguous  to  these  cells,  and  thus 
to  come  into  combination  with  movements  similarly 
produced  by  similar  cells  both  of  motor  and  sensor 
nerves.  The  contraction  of  the  muscle  reacts  also 
upon  the  nerve  in  its  sensory  character,  and  becomes 
itself  the  stimulus  of  its  nervous  action.  The  same 
provision  is  made  for  the  combination  of  nerve  move- 
ments which  result  in  muscular  action  as  for  that 
of  nerve  movements  which  result  in  perception  ;  the 
same  central  group  of  organs,  or  those  parts  of  it 
which  are  adjacent  to  the  termination  of  the  motor 
nerves,  seem  appropriated  to  the  production  of  either 
combination;  and  the  combinations  of  presentations 
into  objects  of  remote  perception  appear  to  have  their 
parallel,  in  every  particular,  in  the  coml)ined  and 
organised  groups  of  reflex  actions;  namely,  in  their 
being  habitual,  more  or  less  indissoluble,  and  more 
or  less  unconscious  and  instinctive,  corresponding  in 
this  latter  point  especially  to  the  character  of  B\)on- 
taneous  redhitegration  observable  in  remote  objects; 
wliile  both  phenomena  may  have  owed  their  first 
origin,  the  first  steps  in  their  formation,  to  volition. 
If  this  analogy  is  correct,  we  shotild  be  led  to  place 
the  motor  division  of  the  middle  group  in  greater 
mass  where  the  motor  nerves  are  most  numerous, 
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consequently  along  the  whole  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
medulla  oblongata,  while  the  upper  parts  of  the  mid- 
dle group,  the  mesocephalic  organs,  lying  near  to  the 
terminations  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  would  be 
most  probably  assigned  chiefly  to  sensor  functions; 
neither  portion  however  excluding  the  other  in  any 
part  of  the  entire  organ^  (See  on  the  subject  of  this 
pagrnph   also  Dr.  Maudsley's   work  before   cited, 

'Part  i.  Chap,  iii.) 

§  53,  !•  The  third  group  of  organs  consisting  of 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  remains  to  be  examined, 
first^  wth  regiird  to  the  nerve  movements  which  take 
place  in  it,  secondly,  with  regard  to  its  sub-grouping 
of  organs,  and  both  in  connection  with  the  pheno- 

Imena  of  consciousness  which  correspond  to  them,  as 
in  the  former  parts  of  the  enquiry,  I  will  enter  upon 
the  first  of  these  questions,  abstracting  at  present 
from  the  second.  The  phenomena  of  consciousness 
which  have  been  determined  to  belong  to  this  third 

[group  of  organs  are,  statically  considered,  pure  re- 
presentations, tlie  frameworks  of  emotions,  and  the 
emotions  which  they  contain  or  which  pervade  them; 
considered  dynamically,  or  as  processes  of  conscious- 
ness^ they  are  the  redintegration  of  frameworks  and 
the  redintegration  of  emotions  or  passions ;  and  in 
this  redintegration  there  are  two  stages,  first  spon- 
taneous, secondly  voluntary  redintegration.  The  first 
thing,  then,  to  be  examined  is  the  process  of  spon- 
taneous redintegration  in  connection  with  the  nerve 

^movements  which  produce  or  support  it. 

2.   The  nerve  movements  to  which  representa- 

f  tional  frameworks  of  emotion  are  afterwards  attached 
are  sent  up  or  contributed  by  the  second  group  of 
organs.     The  thii*d  group,  into  which  these  are  gent^ 
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must  be  supposed  to  have  moveraents  of  its  own, 
which  are  stimulated  by  and  combined  with  thos6 
movements  sent  up  from  the  second  group*  The  re- 
lation between  these  two  sets  of  movements  must  be 
judged  of  by  analogy  with  those  of  the  first  group  of 
organs,  the  nerves  of  presentative  perception.  fJust 
as  the  movements  of  ether  and  air  undulations  stimu- 
lated the  nerves  of  sight  and  hearmg,  and  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  these  sensations  depended  upon  the 
movements  proper  to  these  nerves  combined  with 
and  stimulated  by  the  movements  coming  from  with- 
out, so  in  the  third  group  the  movements  proper  to 
it,  stimulated  by  and  combined  with  those  which  sup- 
port representations  coming  from  the  second  group^ 
produce  and  support  the  states  of  consciousness  which 
arc  proper  to  the  third  group,  namely,  the  emotions 
with  their  representational  frameworks.  "  The  hemi- 
spherical cells,"  says  Dr,  Maudsley,  at  p.  137  of  the 
work  already  quoted,  ^'are  confessedly  not  sensith^e 
to  pain;  still  they  have  a  8ensil>ility  of  their  own  to 
ideas,  and  the  sensibility  which  thus  declares  the 
manner  of  their  affection  is  what  we  call  emotional/* 
3,  The  same  analogy  holds  also  with  respect  to 
the  degrees  of  vigour  displayed  by  the  organs  of  the 
third  group.  The  elasticity  of  these  organs,  consist- 
ing in  the  energy  of  the  active  and  reactive  move- 
ments of  the  whole  movement  proper  to  them,  with 
which  is  combined  the  movement  coming  from  below, 
which  is  their  stimulus,  determines  whether  or  not 
an  emotion  and  its  framework  shall  be  felt  vividly^ 
and  whether  its  specific  pleasure  or  pain  shall  be 
acute.  (See  §  61,  3.)  It  also  determines  the  degree 
of  rapidity  in  the  change  from  one  emotion  and 
framework  to  another,  that  is,  the  rapidity  of  tlie 
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redintegrative  process.  If  the  elasticity  is  great,  the 
feelings,  including  their  specific  pleasure  and  pain, 
'Will  be  acute  ;  but,  the  rapidity  of  redintegi*ation 
being  great  also,  the  general  modes  of  pleasure  will 
be  great,  and  the  total  result  on  the  whole  pleasure- 
able.  If  the  elasticity  is  small,  the  feelings  with  their 
specific  pleasure  and  pain  will  be  less  acute,  but  the 
rapidity  of  redintegration  being  smaD  will  cause  the 
general  modes  of  pleasure  to  be  less,  or  even  to  pass 
into  general  modes  of  pain.  In  this  case  the  total 
result  will  be  less  pleasureable  or  more  painful  than 
in  the  former  case. 

4*  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  conscious  side  of  the 
phenomena  of  spontaneous  redintegration.  In  the 
first  place,  what  is  the  distinction  in  terms  of  con- 
sciousness between  specific  and  general  modes  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain?  It  was  found  in  §§  8.  9.  and 
other  places  of  the  present  work,  that  there  were  cer- 
tain feelin<ys  which  were  j^enend  or  common  to  other 
more  specific  feelings,  although  they  took  their  cha- 
racter from  these,  which  they  pei*vaded.  The  feelings 
in  question  may  be  thus  enumerated:  pleasure,  pain; 
sense  of  effort  greater  or  less ;  cheerfulness,  gloom ; 
energy,  depression  of  energy.  All  these  are  general 
feelings  with  respect  to  the  specific  feelings  in  which 
they  arise,  or  which  they  pervade ;  but  pleasiu*e  and 
pain  are  such  wide  terms  that  they  may  be  said  to 
pervade  all  the  rest  in  their  turn,  even  the  general 
feelings  now  enumerated,  and  to  borrow  fi'om  each 
of  them  a  specific  character,  just  as  all  alike  borrow  a 
specific  character  from  the  feelings  still  more  specific. 
It  becomes  necessar}*  therefore  to  distinguish  in  plea- 
sure and  pain  themselves  two  modes,  one  general, 
the  other  specific,  the  specific  being  borrowed  from 
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the  more  specific  feeling  with  which  it  is  bound  np. 
All  presentative  perceptions  are,  and  all  remote  ol 
jects  of  perception  consist  of,  such  specific  feeling 
The  emotions  also  and  their  frameworks  bear  a  sir 
lar  specific  character.     Each  of  these  specific  feelin| 
is  also,  one  more,  one  less,  pleasureable  or  painfuJ'f 
and  this  pleasure  and  pain  are  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  perception  to  which  they  belong,  and  take 
their  character  from  it;  for  instance,  the  pleasure  <■ 
a  sweet,  the  pain  of  a  sour  taste ;  the  pleasure  of  the 
emotion  of  benev^olence  or  of  anger ;  the  pain  of  tl 
emotion  of  fear  or  of  wountled  vanity.    The  pleasure 
and  pains,  being    inseparable  from  the  perceptioE 
they  belong  to,  must  be  conceived  as  depending  upon 
the  same  nerve  movements  as  the  perceptions.     But 
the  general  modes  of  pleasure  and  pain,  which  maj 
be  distinguished  as  pleasures  of  cheerfulness,  energj 
eifort  minimised  or  resistance  overcome,  and  as  jmi 
of  gloom,  depression  of  energy,  effort  unsuccessful 
resistance   not  overcome, — these,  ha\'ing  no  specij 
representational  frimiework,  no  special  but  a  gener 
feeling,  to  which  they  are  attached,  seem  to  depei 
upon  the  nerve  movements  themselves,  and  to 
according  to  the  ease,  vigour,  or  obstructed  energ 
of  these  movements. 

5,  There  are  then  two  kinds  of  pleasures 
pains,  general  and  specific,  the  general  being  the  e^ 
deuce  and  the  measure  of  nerve  activity,  the  specif 
being  the  evidence  of  the  kind  of  states  of  conscioi 
ness  which  the  redintegrative  activity  has  the  tenii 
ency  to  produce.  But  let  us  abstract  for  the  preser 
from  the  greater  or  less  degrees  of  nerve  energy, 
which  nevertheless  have  a  most  important  influence 
on  redintegration,  and  tnideavour  to  discover  whether 
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iere  are  any  general  facts,  or  laws,  relating  to  the      booki. 
>rder  in  which  the    states   of  consciousness  follow         -^* 

5ich  other  in  all  cases  of  redintegration.  It  must  be  The  bin*  of 
remembered  that  in  ordinary  waking  life  states  of  rXit«gfatkii. 
purely  spontaneous  redintegration  are  of  very  brief 
duration;  they  are  always  preceded  and  followed  by 
presentative  perception  and  by  voluntary  redintegra- 
tion, of  which  latter  they  form  the  basis,  so  that 
they  are  interwoven,  as  it  were,  with  interruptions  of 
presentation  and  volition.  Dreams  and  reveries  are 
the  only  phenomena  in  which  spontaneous  redintegra- 
tion even  apparently  occurs  in  long  uninterrupted 
sequences,  and  even  in  these  we  can  seldom  be  sure 
that  presentations  do  not  interfere,  in  the  shape  of 

lodifications  sent  up  through  the  sympathetic  sys- 

3ra  of  nerves,  or  even  through  those  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system. 

6.  This  being  the  case,  an  attempt  to  indicate 

?neral  laws  of  purely  spontaneous  redintegration  can 
[>e  regarded  onl}',  in  the  present  state  of  physiologi- 

il  knowledge,  as  hypothetical.  If  we  look  to  the 
phenomena  of  dreams,  in  which  the  strangeness  and 
variety  of  the  images,  and  of  the  coimections  between 
them,  are  so  immense,  it  seems  as  if  tlie  nerve  move- 
ments worked  in  ceaseless  activity  in  the  production 
of  images  and  feelings  in  which  no  traces  of  regu- 
larity, no  succession  of  similar  features  by  similar, 
were  discoverable.     But  here  we  must  again  remem- 

Br  that  we  are  not  able  to  isolate  the  phenomena 

'  purely  spontaneous  redintegration  from  the  influ- 

njces  derived  from  or  through  the  lower  parts  of  the 

nervoiLs  organism.     Consequently  dreams  offer  the 

least  sure  ground  for  the  special  question  before  us. 

\^aking  dreams  or  reveries  are  a  more  certain  field, 
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because  we  are  more  likely  to  be  aware  of  bodily  or 
physical  changes  which  may  influence  them;  and  these 
witJi  the  brief  intervals  of  purely  spontaneous  redin- 
rX?tcgmiML  tegration  in  daily  life  must  furninh  us  with  indica^ 
tiona  for  our  hypothesis,  and  supply  its  justification, 
(See  on  the  subject  of  dreams  the  Note  at  the  end  of 
this  Chapter.) 

7,  With  these  explanations  I  am  inclined  to  adopt 
the  follomng  view  of  the  general  laws  of  spontaneous 
redintegration,  in  place  of  the  similar  but  imperfect 
analysis  oflfered  in  *^  Time  and  Space,'^  Chap.  v.  First 
as  to  the  recurrence  of  images,  in  which  term  for  bre- 
vity's sake  I  shall  suppose  included  the  feelings  which 
pervade  them :  Ist,  an  image  or  a  sequence  of  images 
tends  to  recur  in  proportion  to  its  vividness;  2nd,  an 
image  or  a  sequence  of  images  tends  to  recur  in  pro- 
portion to  its  previous  frequency  or  habitualuess ; 
3rd,  an  image  or  a  sequence  of  images  tends  to  recur, 
in  a  healthy  sttite  of  the  nervous  organism,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  specific  pleasure  which  it 
possesses  for  us,  and,  in  unhealtliy  states,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  specific  interest,  which  may  be 
of  a  more  or  less  painful  kind.  Here  then  are  three 
variables,  three  tendencies  of  nerve  movements,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  states  of  consciousness  which  they 
support,  the  resultant  of  which  in  combination  will 
be  the  course  actually  taken  by  spontaneous  redin- 
tegrations. The  two  first  tendencies  may  be  called 
the  tendencies  to  fixity  or  sameness  in  sequences  of 
redintegration,  the  third  the  tendency  to  change  the 
order  which  they  would  establish.  The  mode  of  ope- 
ration in  which  these  three  tendencies  combine  to 
produce  the  actual  order  of  a  sequence  in  redintegra- 
tion may  be  thus  conceived ;  A  vivid  image  occupiers 
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the  mind,  and  the  imaci^e  which  has  been  most  habi-  book  i. 
tually  connected  with  it  arises  and  accompanies  it ;  — ' 
low,  were  the  movements  evidenced  by  vi\ddness    Theiawtc 

ad  habit  the  only  movements  m  reamtegration,  we  redintegratioa, 
should  keep  going  backwards  and  forwards  from  one 
to  the  other,  never  leaving  one  train  of  images ;  the 
movements  once  set  on  foot  would  repeat  themselves 
for  ever,  unless  modified  by  new  presentations ;  some 
movement  causing  change  in  the  sequences  must  be 
>resent,  counteracting  those  which  tend  to  sameness, 

ice  it  is  clear  that  trains  of  purely  representative 

edintegration  show  a  great  variety  of  direction,  and 
are  fertile  in  new  images,     I  suppose  therefore  that 

lese  movements  are  those  which  are  evidenced  by 
8ome  pleasure  or  interest  in  the  images  of  the  se- 
|uence,  the  interesting  or  pleasing  images  being 
khus  brought  uito  prominence,  and  those  which  were 
habitual  or  vivid  made  fainter.  Yet  no  sooner  have 
the  movements  upon  which  pleasing  or  interesting 
pmages  depend  deflected  the  opposite,  and  given  a 
lew  turn  to  the  combined,  movements,  than  these 
opposite  movements  react,  and  bring  into  prominence 
an  image  which  is  either  the  most  habitual  com- 
panion of  the  pleasing  one  now  present,  or  which 
makes  up  for  a  less  degree  of  habitual  connection  by 
'its  own  vividness.  We  must  distinguish,  therefore, 
in  the  order  of  redintegration  the  movements  which 
support  and  are  evidenced  by  specific  pleasures  and 

iterests,  whether  these  are  in  emotions  or  in  their 
leworks,  as  the  instruments  and  exponents  of 
change  in  a  course  of  representations  which  would 
otherwise  be  governed  by  the  vividness  of  particular 
images  and  by  the  habituabiess  of  connection  between 
them. 
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8,  That  the  movements  whicli  support  the  change 
in  redintefjratioiis  are  movements  which  are  evid- 


The"Uw8  of    enced  by  specific  pleasure  or  specific  interest,  is  an  j 
reSiiit^^'ratioii.  hypothesis  which  the  difficulty  of  isolating  the  ph^  f 
nomena  in  sufficient  lengths  forbids  us  to  bring  to 
a  decisive  test  by  observation.      The   difficulty  of 
observing  arises  from  the  different  elements  which 
each  image  consists  of,  so  that  we  are  unable  in  a 
short  sequence  to  say  which  of  them  is  the  deter- 
minant of  the   changes  ;  for   instance,   a  recurring 
image  may  be  both  vivid  and  pleasureable,  or  vivid 
and   painful^   or  vivid   with  a  painful   interest ;   to 
wliich   of  these    elements  are  we  to  attribute   its 
greater  liability  to  recurrence  ?    For  instance,  sup- 
pose I  have  been  beaten  in  an  argument  to  which 
I  attached  great  importance^  I  shall  naturally  dwell 
much  upon  the  recollection  of  it,  and  find  it  con- 
stantly recurring  to  my  thoughts;  it  seems  to  pos*  ■ 
sess  great  interest  for  me,  yet  it  certainly  is  not  a      ' 
pleasureable  image.     The  question  is,  does  it  recur 
in  virtue  of  its  interest,  though  painful,  or  in  virtue 
of  the  vividness  with  which  it  has  been  impressed, 
and  in  spite  of  the  interest  which  I  feel  in  forgetting  fl 
it.     Nevertheless  the  present  h}T:)othesis  is  quite  in  ^ 
accordance  with  the  phenomena  of  reveries  and  other 
instances  of  spontaneous  redintegration  in  common 
life,  BO  as  not  to  be  contradicted  by  any  iact  that 
I  am  aware  of.      Yet  it  is  not  the  only,  nor  even 
perhaps  the   simplest,  hypothesis   which   might  be 
framed.     For  instance,  we  might  suppose  that  the 
parts  of  an  image  which  were  less  vi\id  than  the  rest 
died  out  of  consciousness  first,  and  that  this  alone 
caused  the  change  to  a  new  image,  which  was  then 
governed  by  habit  as  before,  without  having  recourse 
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to  movements  of  pleasure  or  interest  as  the  instru- 
lents  of  the  change  from  one  image  to  another.     I 
ive  adopted  the  latter  view  because  of  some  facts     r 
j^ which  seem  to  demand  that  the  agency  of  change  rt^ 
Bhuuld  be  of  the  nature  intlicated.     First,  there  is 
the  fact  that  dreams,  when  the  system  is  disordered, 
issume  a  shape  characterised  not  merely  by  general 
'"modes  of  pain,  but  by  images  of  a  specifically  painful 
.  character.     The  unhealthy  character  of  the  redinte- 
itions  reveals  itself  in  the  changed  images  them- 
^IveSy  as  well  as  in  the  general  sense  of  gloom  or 
terror.      How  should  the  specific  character  of  the 
images  be  altered,  from  specifically  pleasureable  to 
specifically    painful,   if  the    movements   which   sup- 
ported these  specific  characters  were  not  agents  or 
instruments  in  directing  the  total  movement?     In 
the  second  place,  the  analogy  of  nerves  of  presenta- 
tive  perception  is  in  favour  of  our  hypothesis.     A 
diseased  state  of  nerve  betrays  itself  by  specific  pain 
Kf^  well  as  by  general  uneasiness  ;  for  instance,  cut* 
^Kng  and  burning  in  the  nerves  of  touch  ;    and  in 
Hipecial  senses,  a  diseased  palate  produces  specifically 
^unpleasant  tastes.     Specific  pain  and  specific  plea- 
sure, as  well  as  general,  appeiir  to  be  connected  with 
|Lthe  diseased  or  healthy  action  of  nerve  ;   and  it  is 
^according  to  analogy  to  suppose  that  the  healthy 
faction  of  the  organ  of  redintirgration  is  marked  by 
a  tendency  to  reproduce  specific  pleasure,  and  its 
unhealthy  action  specific  pain.      And  this  requires 
^ns  to  suppose  that  the  movements  supporting  both 
"one  and  the  other  exercise  an  influence  over,  or  enter 
into  combination  with,  the  course  of  the  movements 
as  a  whole.     A  third  reason   is  that,  in   reveries, 
the  pleasureable  character  which  usually  distinguishes 
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them  seems  most  readily  explicable  by  suppoeing 
that  the  movements  of  change  from  image  to  image 
are  movements  characterised  by  .specific  pleasure  or 
lUgratioii.  interest ;  since  those  reveries  which  are  the  least  inter- 
rupted and  the  longest  are  also  those  in  which  there 
is  at  once  the  most  chauge  of  images,  and  the  most  J 
pleasiireable  character  in  each  image  and  in  the  ^ 
whole  sequence.  The  last  reason  for  adopting  the 
hypothesis  is,  that  in  voluntary  redintegration,  which 
we  cannot  but  suppose  has  its  foundations  laid  in  H 
spontaneous,  so  as  to  be  but  the  intensifying  of  the  ^ 
movements  there  existing,  the  movements  of  specific 
pleasure  and  specific  interest  become  imdeniably  the 
most  prominent  agents  in  directing  the  course  of 
redintegrations.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
can  be,  unless  the  movements  are  really  existent  in 
spontaneous  redintegration,  in  a  less  degree  of  pot- 
ency. These  reasons,  but  especially  the  last,  lead  me 
to  enimaerate  the  movements  underlying  specific 
pleasure  and  specific  interest,  side  by  side  with  those 
which  support  vividness  and  habit,  as  the  active 
movements  in  spontaneous  redintegration* 

9.  In  illustration  of  this  theory  of  spontaneous 
redintegration  I  copy  from  my  note-book  an  instance 
which  happened  to  myself,  and  which,  as  I  also  noted 
there,  was  written  down  imraediattdy  lifter  it-s  occur- 
rence. '*  I  was  reading  one  evening  in  the  Memoires 
du  Cardinal  de  Retz,  Liv,  ii,  vol,  i,  p.  252,  ed.  1777, 
the  foUowhig  passage  :  *  Je  m^nageai  avec  soin  ces 
dispositions ;  j'^chauffai  M.  de  Longueville,  et  par 
moi-merae,  et  par  VaricarviUe,  qui  ^toit  son  pension- 
naire,  et  auquel  il  avoit  avec  raison  une  parfaite 
confiance/  Whether  I  actually  took  in  the  whole 
sentence  I  know  not,  but  at  or  before  the  end  of  it 
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I  found  myself  thinking  of  a  person  who  had  applied 
to  me  for  pecuniary  assistance,  and  with  whose  case 
I  was  much  occupied.  The  train  of  my  thoughts 
had  passed  entirely  from  the  book  I  was  reading  to 
my  o^vn  affairs.  I  started  ;  here  said  I  to  myself  is 
clear  case  of  spontaneous  redintegration,  let  me 
xamine  it,  I  then  remembered  that  I  had  dwelt 
upon  the  word  pensionnaire,  and  had  explained  it  to 
myself  by  saying  that  it  meant  a  person  who  was  in 
the  receipt  of  money  from  his  patron,  M,  de  Longue- 
ville.  From  this  point,  this  image,  my  mind,  not 
being  intently  interested  in  the  book  I  was  read- 
ing, passed  at  once  to  the  same  circumstance  which 
was  at  the  time  habitually  or  vividly  occupying  my 
thoughts  ;  the  single  circumstance  expressed  by  the 
word  pensionnaire  being  common  to  the  two  sets  or 
the  two  connections."  Here  it  seems  plain,  that  the 
specific  interest  attaching  to  the  image,  pensiounaire, 
was  the  determinant  of  its  being  retained  alone  out 
of  its  first  set  of  connected  images ;  and  that  the 
habit  or  vividness,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  second 
set  of  connected  images  was  the  determinant  of  their 
being  selected,  out  of  all  possible  sets  containing 
the  same  feature,  to  group  themselves  round  it*  In 
other  words,  the  •  second  set  of  images  followed  the 
first  because  of  the  specific  interest  of  their  common 
feature  combined  with  the  habitualness  or  vividness 
of  the  second  set.  This  instance  shows  also  how 
general  characters  such  as  similarity,  contrast,  and 
causation,  came  to  be  fixed  upon  as  the  determining 
laws  of  association,  in  the  first  theories  that  were 
formed  of  it* 

lo.  It  remains  to  notice  the  combination  of  these 
redintegrative  movements  with  the  degrees  of  vigour 
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favourable  to  the  action  of  those  movements  which 
tegmtion.  support  Specific  pleasure  and  specific  interest  in  re- 
presentations, and  the  changes  in  the  order  of  vivid- 
ness and  habit  which  depend  upon  them;  and  this  in 
two  ways.  First,  since  the  rapidity  of  redintegra- 
tion is  greater,  the  number  of  times  at  which  the 
pleasure  and  interest  movements  come  into  opera- 
tion is  greater,  the  single  order  of  vividness  and 
habit  is  deflected  more  frequently,  and  new  habits 
are  added  to  the  old.  The  number  of  habitual 
sequences  acquired  can  only  be  increased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  tendency  of  any  one  of  them  to  exclu- 
sive dominance.  Secondly,  since  greater  vigour  gives 
greater  intensity  of  specific  feehng,  a  number  of  spe- 
cific pleasures  and  interests,  which  would  have  no 
motive  power  in  a  mind  of  small  vigour,  acquire  an 
intensity  in  a  vigorous  mind  which  enables  them  to 
become  the  starting  points  of  new  sequences;  so  that 
a  greater  number  of  specific  pleasures  and  interests 
are  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  increased  num- 
ber of  opportunities  ofi^ered  by  the  increased  rapidity 
of  redintepfration.  The  o^cneral  difference  between  a 
vigorous  mind  and  its  opposite,  in  point  of  feeling, 
is  that  the  vigorous  mind,  which  is  most  keenly  alive 
to  specific  pleasures  and  pains,  is  also  most  ener- 
getic in  reaction  against  the  painful  ones,  retains  the 
longest  and  restores  the  soonest  its  active  healthy 
tone  in  circumstances  of  distress  and  anxiety.  The 
general  modes  of  pleasure  are  also  great  in  a  mind 
of  this  kind,  while  in  its  opposite  the  general  modes 
of  pain  will  be  greater  and  of  pleasure  less,  the  spe- 
cific modes  of  both  being  small. 
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II.  On  the  whole  we  must  regard  spontaneous      Boonh 
""redintegration  as  a  process  in  which  two  forces  are        -^' 
balanced  against,  or  in  conflict  with,  each  other,  the    TheimmfitT 
movements  supporting  \ividness  and  habit  of  images  rXi'J^'ti«n. 
and  their  sequences  on  one  side,  those  supporting 
specific  pleasures   and  interests   on  the  other ;    the 
iegree  of  vigour  or  elasticity  in  the  movements  of 
3th  sides  being  favourable  to  the  6rst  kind  of  move- 
xnents  if  it  is  low,  to  the  second  if  it  is  high.     The 
conflict  between   these  two  kmds  of  movement  is 
often  nearly  equally  balanced,  and  then  comes  itself 
into  consciousness,  as  a  sense  of  effort  or  tension;  a 
state  of  consciousness  which  is  more  or  less  painful. 
In  using  the  term  conflict  of  nerve  movements,  I 
must  guard  against  being  supposed  to  imply  any  par- 

Iticular  mode  of  conflict  in  which  they  are  balanced 
against  each  other,  or  to  infer  that  it  is  any  percep- 
jfcion  of  their  being  in  conflict  which  causes  the  result- 
ing state  of  consciousness  to  be  a  sense  of  eflbrt.  It 
is  we  who  characterise  their  state  as  one  of  bahmcc 
or  conflict;  the  conflict  is  not  perceived  at  all  at  first, 
but  only  when  the  feelings  on  either  side  are  strong 
and  of  nearly  equal  strength  ;  it  becomes  then  an 
element  in  their  perception,  not  in  the  shape  of  a 
conception  of  their  being  in  conflict,  but  in  that  of 
sense  of  eflbrt  or  tension.  The  moment  this  state 
f  consciousness  arises,  the  process  in  which  it  arises 
•egins  to  pass  into  a  process  of  voluntary  redintegra- 
on*  The  same  forces,  the  same  images,  are  carried 
p  into  a  new  arena,  with  increased  powers.  The 
le  of  effort  is  but  the  evidence  of  this  increasing 
ergy  in  the  movements  which  are  in  conflict  with 
h  other.  The  next  step  in  the  enquiry,  therefore, 
the  analysis  of  voluntary  redintegration. 
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12.  Before  however  entirely  quitting  the  prescm 
subject,  it  must  be  distinctly  remarked,  that  redin- 
The' laws  of     tegi'atioii  both  spontaneous  and  voluntary  is  rediii- 
rSt^Sru  tegration  of  emotions  and  passions,  no  less  than  of 
images  which  are  their  frameworks;    the  pleasures 
and  interests  which   are  motives  in  their  Bequence^  M 
are  emotional  no  less  than  sensational;  redintegra-  " 
tiou  includes   passion  no  less  than  thought.      The 
changes   of  emotion   through   which   we   pass,    the 
changes   of  passion   which   we   experience,  are   ac-  ■ 
counted  for  by  this  analysis  which   places  the  mo-  * 
tives    of   redmtegration    in    specific    pleasures    and 
interests.     This  fact  is  concealed  from  common  ob- 
servation by  the  circumstimce,  that  the  expression 
of  sequences  of  emotion  and  of  passion,  at  any  rate 
for  purposes  of  analysis,  for  music  is  one  mode  of 
expressing  them,  is  only  possible  by  means  of  words^ 
and   words    express    immediately   only   the   images 
which  are  their  framework ;  and  it  consequently  ap* 
pears  as  if  the  process  of  redintegration  was  nothing 
more  than  an  intellectual  process,  than  what  was 
formerly  understood   by  the  phrase  Association  of  I 
Ideas.     The  movement  of  emotions  and  passions  is 
found  delineated  only  in  poetry,  and  chiefly  in  dra- 
matic poetry,  expressed  chiefly  in  lyrical;   m   real 
life  this  movement  is  only  expressed  imperfectly  and 
by  fragments.      And  even  in  dramatic  poetry,  the! 
greater  part  of  the  imagery  employed  to  express  the 
movement  of  passion  is  the  invention  of  the  poet,  in 
the  sense  that  he  makes  his  characters  speak  not  j 
only  much  more  than   they  would  in   real  life^  but  ■ 
also  in  imagery  which  only  a  poetical  mind  could 
invent;   bare    verisimilitude    is    departed    from,    in 
order  to  express  more  perfectly  the  real  truth  of  na- 
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ture.     The  spontaneous  redinteCTations  of  the  actors      book  l 

Cit,  in. 
in  a  drama  are  thus  clothed  in  hmguage  which  is        §53. ' 

Lthe  result  of  the  volimtar}^  redinfec^ration  of  the  poet  Theirtwrsof 
'imagining  their  s[>ontaneoua  redmtegrations.  Ihey  Tediiit4jgr»tion. 
speak  in  the  drama  the  language  which  they  would 
speak  in  real  life,  had  they  the  freedom  and  the  wish 
express  the  emotions  which  agitate  them,  added  to 
the  poet's  facility  in  expressmg  the  images  which  those 
f emotions  pervade.  Hence  it  is  to  poetry  that  we  must 
look  for  those  instances  of  redintegration,  both  spon- 
taneous and  voluntarj ,  and  the  one  interwoven  with 
the  other,  where  the  passions  and  emotions  predomi- 
nate over  the  framework,  where  the  motives  of  change 
Pare  strongly  marked  as  of  an  emotional  and  not  of  a 
sensational  nature.  Transports  of  passion,  enthusiastic 
emotions,  are  cases  of  extreme  vividness  of  the  emo- 


§  54.  I.  We  now  enter  on   the  examination  of 


voluntary  redintegration,  the  most  important  part  of 
our  subject  for  the  purposes  of  Ethic,  since  it  in- 
cludes all  actions  for  which  the  agent  is  said  tp  be  a 
responsible  person.  The  link  which  connects  spon- 
taneous with  voluntary  rethntegration  is  the  sense  of 
effort,  and  this  depends  upon  a  conflict  between  nerve 
movements  which  are  seeking  to  become  harmonised, 
The  sense  or  perception  of  effort  alone,  %vIthout  the 
arception  of  what  the  effort  is  for,  that  is,  ^vithout 
le  perception  called  wish,  desire,  purpose,  or  choice,  • 
not  volition ;  it  will  lead  if  continued  to  the  per- 
ception of  desire,  were  it  only  the  desire  to  get  rid 
of  the  sense  of  effort,  but  it  is  not  a  desire  by  itself, 
A  volition  is  a  compound  feeling,  one  component  of 
which  is  the  sense  of  effort ;  it  is  the  sense  of  effort 
for  a  purpose,  that  is,  a  wish,  a  desire,  or  a  choice. 


§54. 
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The  hypothesis  of  two  kinds  of  movements  opposed 
to  each  other,  one  evidenced  by  vividness  and  habit, 
the  other  by  speciflc  pleasure  or  interest,  which  we 
will  now  call  the  retentive  and  the  reactive  move- 
ments, gives  us  the  clue  to  explain  the  mode  in 
which  spontaneous  becomes  volmitary  redintegration. 
Desire  is  nothing  else,  to  express  it  in  terms  of  con- 
sciousness, than  an  increase  in  the  vividness  of  spe- 
cific pleasures  or  interests  in  contrast  to  the  habitual 
feelings,  or  to  the  feelings  which  are  vivid  and  pain- 
ful, in  antagonism  to  them.  That  is  to  say,  in  voli- 
tion we  feel  both  the  contrast,  which  depends  upon 
the  nerve  conflict,  and  the  pleasureable  side  of  one 
of  the  contrasted  states,  with  greater  vividness  than 
before.  The  explanation  is,  that  the  reactive  move- 
ments, evidenced  by  the  specific  pleasure  or  interest, 
are  increased  in  energy.  In  terms  of  consciousness, 
desire,  wish,  sense  of  eflTort  for  a  purpose,  in  one 
word,  volition,  is  the  greater  intensity  of  pleasure- 
able  states  in  greater  contrast  with  habitual  stiites, 
or  with  states  which  are  vivid  without  being  plea- 
sureable. In  terms  of  nerve  movement,  the  reactive 
movements,  being  themselves  increased  in  energy, 
find  also  a  greater  resistance  than  before  from  the 
retentive  movements.  The  sense  of  effort  is  the  re- 
sult and  the  evidence  of  the  conflict  between  the  two 
movements ;  the  desire  is  the  result  and  the  evidence 
'  of  the  contrast  between  then*  in  kind,  one  being  a 
movement  supporting  a  pleasure,  the  otier  support- 
ing  a  comparative  pain.  The  nature  of  the  desir^ 
consisting  in  the  nature  of  the  contrasted  states,  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  movements  supporting 
them;  the  eftort  in  desiring  depends  upon  the  con- 
flict between  them. 
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2.  All  voluntary  actions  may  be  described  gener-       book  i. 
ally  as  those  in  which  we  are  conscious,  not  only  of        -^  * 
what  we  are  doing  while  we  are  doing  it,  but  of  what     AnaiysUof 
we  mean  to  do  before  we  do  it ;  in  other  words,  as  retot^ratioii. 
a  constant  application  of  means  to  ends,   of  doing 
something  as  a  step  to  something  else.     Now  in  vo- 
luntary actions  thus  generally  described  it  is  clear 

that  there  are  two  main  divisions,  one  which  is  an 
effort  of  attention  or  of  reasoning,  having  no  imme- 
diate effect  beyond  the  mind,  the  other  an  effort  of 
action  by  means  of  muscles  upon  the  external  world ; 
the  first  may  be  called  immanent,  the  second  trans- 
eunt  action;  and  these  correspond  respectively  to  the 
distinctions  which  we  have  traced  in  both  the  groups 
of  organs  below  the  third  group,  namely,  the  dis- 
tinction between  perception  on  one  side  and  the  mus- 
cular sense  and  motion  on  the  other.  This  being  a 
general  description  of  voluntary  action,  let  us  now 
see  how  our  analysis  of  voluntary  redintegration  har- 
monises with  and  explains  it. 

3.  Let  us  take  a  case  which  includes  both  imma- 
nent and  transeunt  action ;  suppose  that  in  sponta- 
neous redintegration  we  have  the  image  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  and  of  the  pleasure  of  going  to  Paris  to 
see  it.  We  are  then  conscious  in  the  first  place  of 
a  wish,  desire,  or  choice,  that  is,  of  a  representation 
of  a  kind  which  is  pleasureable,  and  in  contrast  to 
representations  painful  or  less  pleasureable,  which  are 
those  forced  upon  us  by  habit  or  vividness  of  per- 
ception, which  form  part  of  the  same  total  state  of 
representation ;  (and  note  here  that  we  always  identify 
ourselves  with  the  desire  or  pleasure,  and  consider  the 
antagonist  representations  as  forced  upon  tis^  which 
is  not  the  first  origin  of  the  perception  of  the  Ego 
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clTni'  itself,  but  the  ground  or  means  of  distinguishing  from 
—  the  Ego  what  I  have  called  the  True  Ego;)  in  the 
AnaiTsUof  ^ext  place  we  are  conscious  of  the  representation 
redMitegraUon.  of  cLrcum Stance s  or  events  which  are  means  to  the 
realisation  or  accomplishment  of  the  pleasureable 
representation,  its  accomphshment  meaning  its  being 
made  more  vivid  than  at  present,  and  its  disengage- 
ment from  the  painful  or  less  pleasureable  represen- 1 
tations  with  which  it  is  at  present  in  conflict,  con- 
ditions which  are  fulfilled  by  its  actual  presentation;] 
thirdly,  we  are  conscious  of  the  motion  of  some  muscle 
or  set  of  muscles,  and  of  the  consequent  presentative 
perceptions  which  contribute,  as  such  means  pre- 
viously represented,  to  make  the  represented  wish  | 
an  actual  enjoyment,  and  to  liberate  it  from  the 
contrasted  representations,  which  are  conceived  in 
virtue  of  that  forced  connection  as  the  obstacles  to 
its  realisation.  f 

4.  Now  at  every  step  of  this  process  the  motive, 
or  conscious  state  evidencing  the  motive  [>ower,  is  m 
an  increased  \n\^dness  in  the  pleasureable  elements  " 
or  moments  of  consciousness ;  in  the  first  step  of  the 
process,  the  vividness  of  the  pleasure  in  represen- 
tation is  plainly  increased,  l)ut  at  the  same  time  the  M 
feeling  of  effort  arising  from  the  contrasted  repre-    " 
sentations  is  increased  also,  that  is  to  say,  we  are 
pari  passu  aware  more  particularly  of  the  obstacles 
to  the  realisation  of  the  wish ;  at  the  second  step,  out 
of  these  connected  representations,  is  developed  a  dis- 
tinction between  them;  and  some  are  perceived  as 
forming  a  series  leading  up  to  the  desired  pleasure, 
for  the  connected  representations  on  both  sides  in- 
crease in  number  as  well  as  in  minuteness  of  detail, 
being  only  limited  by  our  habitual  states  of  conscious- 
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aess,  and  the  dwelling  upon  the  pleasure  and  its  con- 
lected  and  contrasted  representations  brings  out  into  '"^*' 
^nsciousness,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  habit  in  AiuSysia  of 
spontaneous  redintegration,  the  whole  panorama  of  red^t^^on 
our  knowledge  with  reference  to  the  one  fixed  re- 
resentation  of  the  desired  pleasure.  Out  of  these 
^nnected  representations,  then,  is  now  developed 
le  distinction  of  them  into  means  and  obstacles  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  end  ;  and  those 
irts  which  compose  the  series  of  means  are,  in  that 
feharacter  and  from  the  circumstance  of  their  con- 
lection  with  the  end,  invested  with  a  derivatively 
^leasureable  character,  even  though  by  themselves 
they  are  painful  or  irksome.  This  state  of  redinte- 
gration shows  the  increasing  energy  in  the  move- 
ments sup|X)rting  the  pleasure,  since  the  pleasure  is 
spread  into  the  antagonist's  camp,  and  the  means  are 
adopted,  though  pamfal,  because  they  have  become 
lerivatively  pleasureable  as  being  connected  in  re- 
resentation  with  the  source  of  pleasure,  the  repre- 
Hited  pleasureable  end.  This  is  the  crisis  or  decisive 
loment  in  the  whole  voluntary  process  ;  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  reactive  force,  which  supports 
le  [ileasure,  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  retentive 
)rce,  which  supports  the  connected  representations 
'  obstacles  and  means,  so  far  as  to  bring  the  means 
ito  distinct  consciousness  as  such,  and  to  replace 
le  retentive  force  which  supports  them  by  the  re- 
stive force,  which  wall  be  evidenced  by  the  means 
lemselves  becoming  objects  of  desire.  At  the  third 
ep,  the  actual  muscular  movements  employed  to 
realise  the  wish  (in  the  case  supposed,  those  neces- 
iry  to  t^ike  the  journey  to  Paris)  are  stimulated, 
id  their  resistance  overcome,  at  ever}'  stage  of  the 
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series,  by  the  reactive  force  supporting  the  represen* 
tation  of  the  desired  pleasure.      Here  the  reactive 
force  spreads  still  wider  than  before,  and  not  only 
keeps  in  abeyance  the  representations  of  pain  and 
difficulty,  but  overcomes  the  u*ksomeness  or  fati^el 
of  muscular  movements  in  presentation  or  sensation,! 
as  it  previously  overcame  the  representations  of  them.] 
The  same  reactive  force  is  spread  over  and  stimulates 
the  efferent  nerves  distributed  to  the  muscles. 

5.  The  process  now  examined  contains  both  trans 
eunt  and  immanent  actions.      Immanent  actions  are! 
those  which  are  confined  to  action  on  the  nervoual 
organism,  or  in  one  or  all  of  its  three  groups,  and 
which   consequently  produce   only  modifications  of 
perception,   Transeunt  actions  are  those  which,  being! 
set  on  foot  by  immanent  actions,  ai'e  directed  upon] 
muscles,  and  produce  consequently  muscular  move-] 
ments.     All  cases  of  reasoning,  and  all  its  includedj 
operations,  such  as  comparison,  memory,  judgment,! 
analysis,  synthesis,  exclusitm  and  inclusion,  and  so] 
on,  so  far  as  they  are  voluntary,  are  cases  of  atten* 
tion,  a  desire  or  choice  insisted  on ;  whatever  else  is  I 
included  in  them  belongs  to  spontaneous  redintegra* 
tion.     In  rcMSoning  we  fix  our  attention  on  a  con- 
trast, and  the  comparison  and  consequent  judgment  I 
are  performed  spontanetnisly.     We  are  thus  properly  1 
said  to  be  masters  of  what  we  shall  look  at,  but  not 
of  what  we  shall  see ;  masters  of  the  wish  to  reason, 
but  not  masters  of  the  conclusions  we  shall  draw ; 
these  depend  upon   our  previous  mental  furniture. 
The  concluding  step  in  an  immanent  process  of  volun* 
tarj^  redintegration,  when  it  consists  in  an  image  of 
ourself  pertbrming  some  bodily  movement  as  a  meaoB 
to  some  represented  end,  is  the  first  step  in  a  trans* 
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eimt  process  which  governs  the  action  of  the  muscles       book  k 
in  performing  the  whole  series  of  bodily  movements,         -^ 
until  that  represented  end  is  realised  in  presentation.     Analysis  of 

riT  1  1  /•  ■  voluntArv 

Iranseunt  voluntary  movements,  tbereiore,  are  m-   rcdinte^pMuoD. 

'termediate  between  immanent  voluntary  movements 
and  the  movements  of  those  organs  of  the  second 
group  which  combine  and  coordinate  into  systems 
the  movements  of  the  nerves  of  muscular  sense  and 
motion,  as  described  in  §  52.  These  organs  of  the 
second  group  must  send  up  movements  into  that  part 
of  the  organs  of  the  third  group  upon  which  transeunt 
action  depends,  and  must  in  their  turn  receive  move- 
ments from  it  which  depend  on  the  results  of  imma- 
nent action-  The  seat  of  transeunt  action  must  be 
a  seat  of  the  combination  of  the  movements  from 
these  two  source.^,  namely,  the  organs  of  immanent 
action  on  the  one  side,  and  the  organs  of  coordinated 
movements  of  nerves  of  muscular  sense  and  motion 

'  on  the  other.  Since,  however,  the  line  of  distinction 
between  immanent  and  transeunt  vohmtary  action  is 
so  sharply  drawn  as  we  have  seen  it  is,  it  is  natural 
to  8Up|x)se  that  the  latter  should  have  an  organ  clearly 
distinct^  yet  in  close  connection  with  the  organs  on 
either  side  of  it ;  and  accordingly  I  am  inclined  to 
adopt  the  hypothesis,  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ 
of  transeunt  voluntary  action,  the  organ  by  means 
of  wliich  are  combined  those  nerve  movements,  di- 
rected upon  muscles,  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
brought  into  permanent  and  organised  combination. 
This  organ  would  then  be  the  one  appropriated  to 
all  such  muscular  actions  as  are  performed  pro  re 
uata,  or  rather  to  those  parts  of  them  which  are 
modifications  of  the  systems  of  already  coordinated 
actions  belonging  to  the  organs  of  the  second  group, 
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or  wHch   combine  these   again   into   new  syBtems, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  repeated  bo  as  to  become 
habitual.  Among  such  actions  performed  pro  re  nata, 
and  in  obedience  to  an  image  belonging  to  immanent  j 
action,  may  be  enumerated  the  actions  subsidiary  taj 
reasoning,  drawing  diagrams,  taking  observations,  in^ 
stitLithig  experiments,  skilled  mechanical  labour,  the  m 
maimal  opcratiuus  in  painting  and  sculpture,  choice  I 
of  words  in  writing  and  in  speaking,  movements  in 
hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  travelling,  rifle  practice, 
military  drill,  gestures  to  express  feelings, — all  bodily 
movements  in  short  which  depend  on,  or  involve  as 
their  condition,   acquired  systematic  movements   of 
muscles,  and  which  modify  these  in  turn,  in  depend- 
ence on  a  previously  represented  purpose. 

6.  It  remains  to  examine  the  immanent  actions 
of  voluntary  redintegration,  dejiending  on  the  nerve 
movements  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  which  we 
must  now  consider  as  their  organ.  The  first  ques- 
tion is,  w^hether  any  thoroughgoing  distinction  can 
be  discovered  in  these  actions,  which  may  serve  to 
arrange  them  under  different, heads.  The  difference 
between  the  material  and  formal  elements  in  redinte- 
gration, that  is,  between  the  feelings,  emotions,  and 
passions,  contained  in  frameworks,  on  the  one  side-, 
and  the  frameworks  themselves  and  their  coimcctioii, 
the  images  abstracting  from  the  specific  feelings  which 
they  contain,  on  the  other,  is  the  basis  of  the  weU- 
kuown  and  exhaustive  distinction  of  Practical  and 
Speculative  reasoning,  AU  intensely  willed  feelings 
and  emotions,  all  judgments  of  the  relative  merits  of  i 
feelings  and  emotions,  their  intensity,  their  pleasure  ■ 
and  pain,  their  value,  their  validity,  their  moral  good  " 
and  evil,  their  moral  beauty  and  deformity,  all  actual 
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Choice,  and  all  judgment  about  choosing,  belong  to 
*  the  first  head,  and  are  instances  of  practical  reason- 
ing.    All  judgments  about  the  connection  of  images, 
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I  or  pain  with  which   they  are  accompanied  for  the 
reasoner  at  the  time,  although  it  is  clear  that  feelings 
of  pleasure  or  pain  may  be  themselves  objects  of 
such  judgments,  are  cases  of  specuUxtive  reasoning, 
^Practical  reasoning  is  having  trains  of  feelings,  specu- 
lative reasoning  is  having  trains  of  thoughts.     And 
it  is  volition  itself  which  distinguishes  Ijetween  the 
two  methods,  since  in  the  former  it  abstracts  from 
the  images  and  their  connection,  that  is,  disregards 
them  as  ends  or  motives  in  its  procedure,  and  in  the 
latter  from  the  feelings  contained  in  images  as  similar 
motives.     Yet  even  in  the  purest  speculative  reason- 
ing there  is  a  pleasure  always  present  as  the  motive 
power,  the  emotional  pleasure  of  the  logical  instuict, 
^ks  it  was  called  in  §  19,  %y  the  desire  to  know  the 
i"     order  and  truth  of  things,  the  pleasure  which  may 
be  most  properly  called  intellectual,  because  it  arises 
in  and  belongs  to  all  rediutegrntion   of  the  formal 
element  in  objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  con- 
^bequently  to  all  redintegration  of  the  connection  of 
^images  which  are  frameworks  of  emotion.     The  exer- 
^cise  of  speculative  reason  therefore  contains  in  itself 
^Rts  own  motive  power, 

^m      7.  Specidative  and  practical  reasoning,  which  as 
already  sho\^ai  exist  separately  only  by  virtue  of  a 

•Tohtion  to  abstract  from  one  kind  of  motive  and  to 
be  guided  by  another  kind,  are,  besides  this,  also 
often  interwoven  with  each  other,  following  each 
other  successively.  Practical  reasoning  is  the  whole 
comparison  of  feelings,  including  the  judgment  about 
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Boor  L      them  as  better  or  worse  than  one  another,  as  well 

7—        the  tictual  choice  between  thera.    These  two  branched 
1 54, 

Andyeiftof  of  practical  reaBoning  are  both  imiierative  of  ends, 
rediiit«gretioii.  both  fix  On  a  feeling  or  emotion  as  desirable,  or  as 
the  object  of  msh.  At  this  point  the  |>roces8  of 
practical  reasoning  changes  into  one  of  speculative; 
the  represented  object  fixed  on  becomes  the  starting 
point  of  a  reasoning  which  redintegrates  the  images 
in  coimection  wiih  it  as  means  and  obstacles  to  its 
attainment,  and  every  one  of  the  means  in  its  turn 
becomes  an  end  commanded  by  the  practical,  disco- 
vered by  the  speculative  reason.  Again,  the  greater 
certainty  or  attainability  of  the  means  to  some  de- 
sired ends  than  that  of  the  means  to  other  ends, 
perhaps  more  desirable  in  themselves,  causes  the 
practical  reason  itself  to  reconsider  its  own  verdict, 
by  setting  on  foot  a  new  process  of  practical  reason- 
ing, the  starting  point  of  which  is  the  hnage  result- 
ing from  the  previous  process  of  speculative  reason. 
These  two  branches  of  immanent  vohmtary  redinte- 
gration, speculative  and  practical  reasonmg,  the  latter 
of  which  falls  again  into  two  suljordinate  branches, 
actual  feeling  and  judgment  of  feelings,  seem  to  ex- 
haust the  whole  remaining  field  of  consciousness,  and 
of  the  nervous  organism  on  which  it  depends.  For 
the  sake  of  clearness  1  append  a  table  of  voluntary 
redintegration : 

iTraneeunt  Action. 
Immanent  Action.  • 

I  Passion. 

,  Judgment, 

It  remains  to  analyse  the  processes  of  speculative 
and  practical  reasoning,  and  to  show  how,  in  all  their 
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Reasoning, 
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f branches,  they  are  but  exemplifications 
of  action  already  described  at  th< 
L  present  §. 

'  §  55.  I.  Putting  the  subsidiary  processes  of  obser- 
vation and  experiment  aside,  all  speculative  reasoning 
is  an  exercise  of  memory ;  critical  generalisation, 
which  consists  in  harmonising  already  given  concep- 
tions, is  an  exercise  of  memory  simply,  the  object* 
^matter  being  modified  only  by  the  logical  instinct ; 
rhile  acquisitive  generalisation,  which  consists  in 
[the  development  of  principles,  either  by  applying  an 
old  analogy  to  new  facts,  or  by  arranging  okl  facts 
by  a  new  analogy,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  methods 
either  of  deduction  or  induction,  is  an  exercise  of  im- 
aginative memory,  (For  the  distinction  of  critical 
and  acquisitive  generalisation  see  "Time  and  Space*' 
§  36.)  We  must  distinguish  the  memory  of  spontane- 
ous from  that  of  voluntary  redintegration.  The  for- 
»iner  is  where  we  remember  without  effort  things  which 
have  once  happened  to  us,  or  of  which  we  have  read, 
or  which  have  been  by  a  previous  eflFort  learned  by 
heart ;  the  latter  is  where  we  recall  at  will  things, 
^names,  persons,  or  events,  which  have  at  some  time 
Bdf  other  stood  in  connection  with  what  is  at  present 
in  our  minds,  from  which  we  start.  It  is  this  latter 
kind  of  memory  which  is  valuable,  not  only  in  and 
jfor  itself,  but  also  as  being  the  foundation  of  the 
reasoning  powers  ;  for  without  an  ample  supply  of 
ts  at  command  no  wide  exercise  of  the  inductive 
>roce8S  is  possible,  since  it  is  impossible  to  have  the 
Sicts  supplied  tis  ab  extra,  by  obsc^rvation  or  experi- 
lent,  or  even  by  reading  notes,  in  sufficient  abund- 
ice  and  with  sufficient  opportuneness.  It  is  then 
the  condition  of  excellence  in  inductive  reaeoning ; 
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analytical  power  on  the  other  hand  does  not  require 
memory  in  the  same  de^ee.      The  reactive  and  re- 
tentive powers  appear  to  be  equally  concerned 
supporting  this  kind  of  memory,  for  we  not  onlj 
recall  much,  but  we  recall  what  is  to  the  purpose, 
that  is,  we  recall  with  reference  to  the  central  in- 
terest from  which  %ve  start.    But  even  in  the  memory 
of  spontaneous  redintegration  we   may  distinguish] 
two  kinds,  according  as  the  retentive  or  the  reactiYe| 
movements  predominate.     In  the  first  case  we  have] 
what  is  called  a  mechanical  memory  for  things  in 
their  actual  order,  or  in  what  has  been  made  their  _ 
actual  order  in  learning  by  heart.     What  is  learned  ■ 
by  heart  is  acquired  origmally  by  volition,  cxerciaed 
once  for  all,  not  springing  from  the  interest  of  each 
versCj  date,  or  name,  as  it  is  acquh'ed  and  added  to 
the  series  of  thmgs  committed  to  memory  ;  although 
of  course  it  is  true  that,  the  greater  the  interest! 
attaching  to  the  things  learned,  the  less  ^vill  be  the 
eifort  required  to  leani  them.     The  whole  series  is 
impressed  on  the   memory,  thenceforth  belongs  en- 
tirely to  the  retentive  powers,  and  is  brought  forth 
again   by  a   process   of  spontaneous   redintegration 
when  one  of  the  things  in  the  series  is  recalled,  de* 
pending  solely  on  the  one  factor,  habit,  and  not  on 
the  other  factor,  interest.     The  other  kind  of  me» 
mory  in  spontaneous  redintegration  is  the  founda* 
tion  or  source  of  the  power  of  recalling  at  ^vill,  and, 
equally  ^vith  this,  rests  on  the  equal  strength  of  the 
reactive  and  retentive  powers*    This  kind  of  memory 
is  when  a  person  recalls  past  events  accurately  and 
copiously,  and  with  their  points  of  interest  in  reliet  | 
as  they  were  felt  in  fact  at  the  time  of  their  first 
occurring  to  him,  or  of  his  first  reading  them 


points  of  interest  forming  tlie  stepping  stones  to  his 
redintegration  of  the  entire  picture.     Vividness  of 
perception  and  rapidity  of  change  by  means  of  plea- 
sure or  interest  are  here  involved  ;  such  a  mind  is 
said  to  be  lively  and  quick  as  well  as  retentive  ;  luid 
a  mind  which  possesses  this  power  in  a  high  degree 
^is  sure  to  be  able  very  easily  to  learn  by  heart  things 
■  that  interest  him^  auice  so  much  less  effort  will  be 
Krequired.      How  mistaken  then,  for  tlie  purpose  at 
f  l^^t  of  strengthening  the  memory,  must  be  the  prac- 
tice of  learning  by  heart ;   I  do  not  say  it  may  not 
be  advisable  for  other  purposes,  such  for  instance  as 
atfbrding  a  su[)plement  for  an  incurable  deadncss  of 
interest  in  subjects  which  nevertheless  it  is  important 
for  us  to  keep  in  memory  ;  but  so  far  from  strength- 
ening the  memory,  it  strengthens  only  that  which 
lis  already  jjerhaps  too  preponderant,  the  retentive 
ipower ;  it  is  the  reactive   power  which  most  needs 
strengthening ;  and  this  may  best  be  done  by  fos- 
tering the  intellectual  interests,   and  makmg  them 
the  starting  points  whence  the  interest  may  spread 
to  coimected  subjects.     The  only  memory  that  is  of 
any  intellectual  vuhie,  the  power  of  recalling  at  will, 
and  that  kind  of  spontaneous  redintegration  upon 

I  which  it  rests,  may  be  strengthened  by  the  indulg- 
-ence  of  the  natural  intellectual  tastes,  and  the  gra- 
-dual  connection  of  them  with  allied  subjects.  For 
instance,  an  interest  in  plants  or  animals  may  be 

Kbstered  into  aa  interest  in  knowing  the  laws  of  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  a  memory  for 
i^he  entire  range  of  f^cts  which  concern  them. 

2.  Memory  of  the  voluntary  kind,  Aristotle^s 
fl^fsvaif,  or  hunting  for  forgotten  facts,  is  the  ground- 
work of  all  speculative  reasoning ;   the  total  com- 
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plement  of  facts  to  be  redintegrated  is  the  same  m 
both  cases.  And  the  mode  in  which  the  antagonism 
between  the  reactive  and  retentive  powers  is  kept 
in  play  is  the  same  in  both,  namely,  that  we  know 
beforehand  in  a  certain  sense,  in  its  second  in  ten* 
tion,  what  we  want  to  find,  and  do  not  know  it  in 
anotl]er  sense,  in  its  first  intention,  since  this  know- 
ledge is  the  very  desideratum  we  are  in  search  o£ 
The  pleasiireable  interest  pervading  the  image  of  the 
present  gap  in  our  knowledge  becoming  filled  is  the 
thing  supported  by  the  reactive  movement,  which 
forces  us  to  dwell  upon  the  images  which  contain 
or  bound  the  gap,  so  as  to  redintegrate  them  in  all 
directions  by  their  habitual  connections,  or  images 
habitually  connected  with  them,  until  we  find  the 
image  which  fills  the  gap.  The  pleasure  and  the 
habit  are  concentrated  upon  one  set  of  images,  which 
is  pleasing  bo  far  as  it  consists  of  the  imagined  and 
desired  filling  up  of  the  gap^  painful  or  requiring 
effort  so  far  as  the  gap  is  not  yet  filled.  The  red- 
integration by  habit  is  entirely  spontaneous :  our 
only  command  over  it  is  by  the  elFort  we  make  to 
keep  the  painful  unfilled  gap  in  consciousness,  so  ad 
to  make  the  imaores  containinf^  it  redintetj^rate  all 
their  connected  images  in  turn.  This  mode  of  ope- 
ration is  conmion  to  vobmtary  memory  and  reason* 
ing;  but  the  difference  is,  first,  that  the  pleasure 
in  simply  remembering  may  be  a  specific  pleasure 
in  the  object  to  be  remembered,  while  in  reasoning 
it  is  always  a  general  mode  of  ]»leasure,  consisting 
in  the  harmonious  and  complete  coordination  of  im- 
ages ;  and  secondly,  consequent  on  this,'  that  rea- 
soning adds  to  memory  the  function  of  comparing 
or  judging  the  images  which  arise  in  the  redintegru' 
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tions,  testing  their  likeness  and  imlikeness,  equality 
and  inequality,   and  all   the  other  minute  relations 
>f  time  and   Bpaee  which  they   hear  to  each  other, 
as  to  effect  a  proved  and  systematic  connection 
between  them.     Memory  aims  at  filling  the  gap  with 
image  which  has  at  some  particular  time  filled 
before,   rea,soning  with  one  w^hich   bears  certain 
^time  and  space  relations  to  the  images  before  and 
Bf.      The  perception  however  of  these  relations, 
w^hich  is  comparison  or  judgment,  is  not,  taken  by 
itself,  an  act  of  volition,  hut  of  simple  or  spontane- 
ously representative  perception, 
I  3.  There  are  three  modes  of  speculative  reason - 

Hfaig;  the  first  is  when  we  have  already  in  conscious- 
^piess  all  the  facts  or  phenomena  ivhieh  are  the  object- 
^^HDatter  of  the  reasoning,  and  seek  a  general  conception 
^to  colligate  them,  w4uch  is  done  by  arranging  them 
in  some  classification  among  themselves,  or  by  bring- 
ing them  luider  some  analogy  to  other  sets  of  pheno- 
teena,  e.  g»  Plato*s  colligation  of  the  [ihenomcna  and 
nctions  of  a  republic  by  analogy  with  the  pheno- 
mena and  functions  of  an  individual  person*     This 
I  call  a  case  of  critical  generalisation.     Secondly,  we 
may  have  already  in  consciousness  some  of  the  pheno- 
lena  of  the  object-matter,  and  seek  to  complete  them 
number,  so  as  to  establish,  out  of  the  old  and  the 
lew  facts  together,  a  conception  or  law  of  sequence 
id  coexistence  which  will  colligate  them  all.     This 
the  process  of  induction,  one  of  the  modes  of  acqui- 
''sitive  generalisation.     Thirdly,  we  may  have  already 
in  our  minds  a  general  conception  with  the  facts  on 
which  it  rests  and  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  seek 
to  deduce  from  it,  and  thus  anticipate,  new  facts,  in 
short  to  develop  our  principle  or  general  conception. 
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Tills  is  the  mode  of  deduction ^  the  second  mode  of 
acquisitive  generalisation, 

4.  Tliis  division  is  at  any  rate  exhaustive,  for 
since  the  object-matter  of  all  reasoning  is  primarily 
distinguishable   into  particuhir   and  general  pheno-j 
mena,  facts  and  laws,  particular  phenomena  and  ge- 
neral conceptions  of  them,  (which  are  all  diifereutl 
ways  of  expressing  the  same  primary  distinction) J 
it  would  seem  that  oidy  three  relations  are  [x^slibla 
between  these  two   sides,  namely,  they  are   either 
equal,  or  one  of  them  is  greater  or  less  than  the  other. 
In  the  first  case  we  have  the  relation  of  equality;  ia 
the  second,  we  have  the  phenomena  greater  than  the 
conception ;  in  the  third,  the  conception  greater  than 
the  phenomena.     But  here  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
upon  any  of  the  theories  of  reasoning,  theories  as  to 
the  general  and  ultimate  conceptions  which  we  make 
or  ought  to  make  our  canons  of  induction  or  deduc- 1 
tion,  such  for  instance  as  the  Uniformity  of  the  Course  | 
of  Nature ;  or  as  to  the  mode  in  which  more  special 
canons  are  to  be  brouglit  under  these ;  or  as  to  the  * 
relation  which  the  facts  hold  to  the  special  or  genend 
canons.     The  facts  which  concern  us  here  lie  beyond 
these,  and  relate  to  the  [process  of  redintegration  it-  ^ 
self,  of  which  all  instances  of  reasoning  are  cases.     It  " 
is  only  necessary  to  show  that  1  am  describing,  and 
describing  exhaustively,  the  processes  of  reasoning, 

in  describing  the  processes  of  voluntary  redintegra- 
tion; and  for  this  purpose  I  have  adopted  the  above 
classification  of  reasoning  processes,  without  mean- 
ing to  affirm  that  this  is  the  only  or  even,  possibly, 
the  best  classification  of  them. 

5,  It  remains  to  notice  the  completeness  of  the 
victory  gauied  by  the  reactive  movements  over  the 
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Btentive  in  voluntary  redintegration.     A  process  of 
aculative  reasoning  is  not  completed  without  the 
itire  subordination  of  the  two  movements,  as  they 
appeared  in  spontaneous  redintegration,  to  the  new 
lovement  which  is  the  continuation  of  one  of  them, 
fcamely,  of  the  reactive  movement.     There  are  two 
>urce8   of  pleasure   or  interest  in  speculative  rea- 
soning ;  one  the  pleasure  of  satisfying  curiosity,  or 
the  logical  instinct,  of  holding  together  a  number  of 
facts  under  a  single  law,  the  other  the  pleasure  of 
ininimising  the  effort  necessary  to  do  this,  which  is 
^expressed  by  the  logical  law  of  Parcimony,  a  law  for 
"conation,  as  shown  in  ''  Time  and  Space*'  §  35.     This 

I  double  interest  or  pleasure  is  the  motive,  the  expo- 
pent  of  the  reactive  movement,  in  speculative  reason- 
ing, and  it  is  a  pleasure  attaching  to  the  whole  series 
bf  images  which  are  offered  by  spontaneous  rcdiute- 
eration.     All  the  images  uf  the  series  are  seats  of  the 
retentive,  all  are  seats  of  the   reactive  forces  ;    the 
effort  is  no  longer,  as  in  spontaneous  redintegration, 
^Bo  replace  the  painful  images  by  pleasureable  ones, 
^Hbut  to  hold  fast  the  painful  images,  those  containing 
^nhe  gap  or  missing  link  in  our  knowledge,  which  on 

ithat  account  are  painful,  till  they  have  the  gap  filled 
Bnd  the  missing  link  supplied,  the  anticipation  of 
ivhich  is  pleasureable.  In  proportion  to  the  pleasure 
^"hich  we  take  in  imaginmg  the  link  found  \v\\\  be 
the  intensity  of  the  effort  to  retain  the  images  con* 
taining  the  link  missing.  The  very  same  set  of 
images  which  is  in  itself  painful,  as  being  iinharmo- 
nised  and  unconnected,  is  thus  converted  into  the 
focus  of  the  reactive  movements,  into  the  seat  of  the 
1  pleasureable  interest  of  imagining  the  connection  com- 
pleted. 
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6,  Where,  now,   \h  the   antagonist  force   whi^ 
makes  it  painful,  and  demanck  effort,  to  keep  this 
of  images  in  consciousness?     Not  in  those  imao^e 
alone  which  were  the  exponents  of  the  retentive  fore 
in   spontaneous  reclintegration,  but  in   the   total 
images,  Ijelonging  to  spontaneous  redintegration,  and 
now  excluded  from  the  series  under  investigations 
that  is  to  say,  in   spontaneous  redintegration   bs 
whole,  with  both  its  forces  retentive  and  reactive 
expressed  by  habit  and  interest,  as  opposed  to  thi 
series  of  images  picked  out  as  the  object  of  a  vc 
luntary   redintegration*     The  moment  the   effort 
attention,  consisting  in  holding  fast  the  miconnected 
images,  is  relaxed,  that  moment  spontaneous  redinte 
gration,  obeying  its  two  laws  of  habit  and  interest|l 
is  restored,  and  we  return  to  a  state  of  idle  dreaming 
instead  of  active  reasoning*    Spontaneous  redintegra 
tion  as  a  whole  is  the  background  or  foundation 
voluntary ;  its  pleasiireable  movement  is  the  antagoni^ 
of  the    reactive    force  in   voluntary  redintegration  j 
for,  in  the  volition  of  reasoning,  that  which  is  in  it-1 
self  pairiful  has  become  pleasurealile,  and  that  which 
is  in  itself  pleasureable,  if  it   is   not  the   pleasure! 
chosen  by  the  volition,  is  eo  ipso  painful  to  it.    SpoD*| 
taneous  redintegration  keeps  bringing  Imck  into  con»| 
sciousness  its  trains  of  images  once  or  at  any  time  | 
connected  with  the  images  fixed  on  by  voUtion,  andj 
all  those  parts  of  them  wliich  will  not  combine  with] 
the  fixed  images,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  missing  link, 
are  steadily  rejected,  so  long  as  the  volition  or  re- 
active force  prevails,  notwithstanding  their  character 
of  specific  pleasure,   notwithstanding  their  habitual 
ease  and  familiarity,  which  they  have  as   members 
of  trains  of  spontaneous  redintegration. 
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7.  The  process  just  described  is  the  fundamental 
rocess  of  s|)eculative  reasoning.     Each  image  as  it 
offered  by  sjjontaneous  redintegration  is  tested,  or 
^compared  with  the  gap  in  the  set  of  images  which 
forms  the  starting  or  rallying  point  of  the  reasoning, 
and  every  one  is  rejected  whieh  does  not  aid  in  fill- 
ing the  gap*     In  critical  generalisation,  the  whole 
phenomena  to  be  colligated, — and  the  colligation  it- 
M  is  here  the  missing  link  or  gap  to  be  filled, — are 
passed  in  review  and  made  to  recall,  by  sjxjntiineous 
redintegration^  each  feature  belonging  to  them,  each 
mode  of  connection  witli  other  images,  each  function 
which  they  can  peribrm;  likenesses  and  unlikenesses 
are  observed,  order  in  time  of  their  features  or  func- 
tions noted,  until  the  whole  mass  is  analysed,  thrown 
it  were  into  the  crucible,  and  again  put  together 
in  a  more  logical  order.    In  inductive  processes,  those 
phenomena  are  picked  out  of  the  trains  of  spontaneous 
redintegration  which  bear  a  perceived  analogy  or  re- 
semblance to  the  images  or  parts  of  them  fixed  on 
by  volition;  the  causes,  the  effects,  the  accompani- 
ments, of  these  phenomena  are  noted  by  continual  re- 
petition of  the  redintegrations;  until  the  whole  series 
of  phenomena  which  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  old 
lages  of  the  starting  point  have  been  passed  in  re- 
new and  combined  with  them,  so  as  to  become  the 
object-matter  for  a  critical  generalisation.     In  deduc- 
tion, the  general  law  or  principle  which  it  is  sought 
to  develop  is  a  provisional  image  with  certain  out- 
lines only  filled  in,  similar  cases  to  which  are  sought 
^for  in  the  phenomena  offered  by  spontaneous  redin- 
■rtegration;  these  redintegrations  being  maile  to  start 
^P&om  the  salient  features  of  the  provisional  image, 
and  the  phenomena  ofl^ered  by  them  being  rejected 
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if  they  do  not  show  the  same  salient  features  as  thos 
fixed  on  as  the  starting  point ;  while  those  wliich  dc 
so  are  subsumed  as  pj^rallLd  cases,  or  corresponding 
instances  of  the  application  of  the  original  principle, 

8.  Two   circumstances  in  speculative  reasoningjl 
and  indeed  in  voluntary  redintegration  generally, 
important  to  notice  ;   the  first  is,  that  volition   hs 
no  power  of  calling  up  images,  but  only  of  reject 
ing  and  selecting  from  those  offered  by  spontaneoi 
redintegration.     But  the  rapidity  mth  which  this  S( 
lection  is  made,  omng  to  the  tamiliarity  of  the  wa^i 
in    which    spontaneous    redintegration    runs,    gived 
the  process  of  reasoning  the  appearance  of*  evokiii 
images  that  are  foreseen  to  be   conformable  to  the 
purpose.     There  is  no  seeing  them  before  they  are 
offered  ;   there  is  no  summoning  them  before  thej 
arc  seen.      The   other  circumstance  is,  that  ever 
kind  of  reasoning  is  nothing,   in  its  simplest  fom 
but  attention.     In  reasoning  wliich  precedes  trans- 
eunt  action,  we  attend  to  the  last  in  the  series  of 
means,  which  is  the  first  in  practice,  and  the  muscu* ' 
lar  action  follows  of  itself.     In  distinguishing  means 
ft-oin  obstacles,  we  attend  to  the  means  and   theiri 
coimection  with  the  end,  and  the  choice  of  them  fol- 
lows of  itself.     In  speculative  reasoning  again,  com* 
parison  or  judgment  is  nothing  but  attention  to  twa^ 
moments  or  states  of  consciousness,  in  connection 
with  the  image  wiiich  has  interest  for  us,  and  the 
rejection  of  the  one,  tiie  choice  of  the  other,  follows 
of  itself;     The.   likeness   or   unlikencss,  the   greater 
quantity  or  the  less  quantity,  of  two  images  is  per* 
ceived  by  itself,  when  once  the  two  are  put  together 
in  the  clear  light  of  attention.     Volition  is  the  in- 
tensity of  the  mterest  counterbalancing  the  tendency 
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which  the  images  have  to  vanish  or  grow  faint.  Judg- 
ment 'is  the  perception  of  likeness  or  diiference  be- 
tween two  unages  attended  to.  The  act  is  the  sense 
of  effort  in  attention.  And  the  same  will  be  found 
to  hold  true  in  the  cases  of  practical  reasoning  wliich 
et  remain  to  be  examined. 

§  56.  I.  We  are  now  at  last  entering  on  that  part 
of  the  analysis  m  which  we  may  expect,  if  anywhere, 
to  discover  the  key  to  the  Problem  of  Practice,  the 
analysis  namely  of  those  processes  in  which  motives 
determine  choice  and  judgment  on  choice.  In  de- 
ribing  what  the  real  problem  in  Ethic  was,  in  §  2, 
it  was  said  that  the  question  of  *' ought''  was  a  ques- 
tion of  the  nature  of  states  of  consciousness,  whereas 
that  of  fact  was  a  question  of  their  history.  Wc 
now  come  to  the  point  where  these  two  questions 
have  their  common  source,  the  process  of  immanent 
practical  volition ;  and  the  analysis  of  this  process 
must  disentangle  the  phenomena  of  the  two  questions, 
by  showing  what  are  the  elements  or  rnoments  in 
the  process,  the  common  source  of  both,  from  which 
each  of  the  two  streams  flows.  In  §  54  it  was  shown 
that  immanent  voluntarv  redinte^^ration  had  two 
I  branches,  passion  and  judgment,  corresponding  to 
^^Ltbe  two  modes  of  spontaneous  redintegration,  the 
^redintegration  of  feelings  and  that  of  images.  Let 
L  us  then  first  follow  up  the  branch  of  judgment,  which 
^Bls  properly  called  practical  reasoning. 
H  2,  Practical  reasoning  differs  from  speculative 
\  in  the  motives  which  determine  its  redintegrations. 
There  the  reactive  movements,  the  preponderance 
of  which  over  the  retentive  constituted  the  reason- 
ing process,  were  those  which  were  evidenced  by 
leasure  of  satisfy mg  curiosity,  or  the  logical 
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instinct,  and  the  pleasure  of  miiiimisirig  effort ; 
other  words,  these   pleasures  were   the   motives  ol 
speculative   reasoning.     But   in  practical   reason injOfl 
pleasures  and  interests  of  all  kinds,  both  general  and 
specific,  and  solely  in  their  character  of  pleasures  orj 
interests,  take  the  place  of  the  single  more  or  lesdl 
specific  pleasure  of  satisfjdng  curiosity,  while  the  go- J 
neral  pleasure  of  minimising  effort  remains  commonj 
to  both,  inasmuch  as  both  are  modes  of  reasonings 
expressed  by  the  law  of  parcimony ;  but  the  one  lsI 
the  discovery  of  the  truth  of  images,  the  other  of  the" 
truth  of  feelings*     Accordingly,  practical  reasoning 
abstracts  from  the  images,  the  frameworks  of  emo«i 
tions,  except  so  far  as  they  are  requisite  to  embodyj 
clearly  the  emotions  and  feelhigs  which  are  its  owaj 
immediate  object.     The  images  are  not  the  interest] 
or  the  motive  in  practical  reason,  but  the  emotions! 
and  feelings,  vnth  their  pleasures  and  interests,  which 
pervade  the  images.    Just  however  as  we  have  foundj 
that  pleasure  of  some  kind  or  other  is  the  evidence] 
or  exponent  of  the  changing  or  reactive  movement^] 
so  also  is  the  case  here.     The  reactive  movements  | 
in  practical  reasoning  are  evidenced  or  expressed  by] 
pleasiu'eable  emotions  and  interests,  with  their  images;  I 
the  retentive  by  emotions  which  are  either  habitual  j 
or  vivid  but  not  pleasureable,   and  by  the  images 
which  contain  them ;  and  the  series  of  states  of  con- 1 
sciousness  which  form  the  redintegration  is  governed 
by  the  predominance,  increased  and  sustAined,  of  the 
reactive  over  the  retentive  movements.  ^ 

3.  The  result  of  this  distribution  of  the  reactivefl 
and  retentive  movements,  supposing  this  account  of 
it  to  be  correct,  would  be  a  continued  comparison  of 
pleasures  and  interests,  as  such  ;  that  is,  it  would  be 
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a  process  of  practical  reasoning.     I  do  not  profess      book  l 
that  this  analysis  is  final  or  capable  of  demonstra-         -1- 
tion ;  it  is  an  hypothetical  analysis  of  the  mode  in     Anaiysi  of 
which  the  familiar  process  known  as  practical  rea-     inning, 
soning  may  have  been  produced,  of  the  nerve  move- 
ments on  which  it  may  depend.  .  That  pleasures  are 
balanced  against  pleasures  in  comparison,  that  they 
are  judged  of  as  better  or  worse  in  kind  than  each 
other,  as  well  as  more  or  less  intense  in  degree,  are 
well  known  facts;  and  in  endeavouring  to  discover 
how  and  by  what  means  the  comparison  is  carried 
on,  we  must  bring  the  states  of  consciousness  belong- 
ing to  it  into  a  systematic  connection  with  those  of 
other  similar  groups,  and  the  movements  which  un- 
derlie these  into  similar  connection  with  those  which 
underlie  the  corresponding  groups. 

4.  Now  we  must  not  assume  that  the  process  of 
practical  reasoning  begins  with  a  desire  to  know 
which  is  the  greatest  or  the  best  of  two  or  more 
pleasures;  this  would  be  to  cut  the  knot  we  have 
to  untie.  We  must  show  how  and  by  what  move- 
ments, already  discovered  in  spontaneous  redintegra- 
tion, that  state  of  consciousness  arises  which  is  a 
desire  to  know  this ;  in  other  words,  how  the  volun- 
tary redintegration  of  practical  reasoning  is  set  on 
foot,  as  well  as  how,  continuing  the  same  movements, 
it  reaches  its  conclusion.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that 
the  movements  supporting  the  pleasureable  emotion, 
and  those  supporting  the  emotions  which  are  habitual 
or  vivid  but  not  pleasureable,  are  increased  in  energy, 
and  their  conflict  evidenced  in  consciousness  by  a 
sense  of  effort.  The  increased  energy  of  the  move- 
ments supporting  the  emotion  which  is  pleasureable 
makes  this  emotion  the  fixed  point  in  the  redinte- 
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gration,  and  the  sense  of  effort  becomes  the  desire 
to  have  this  emotion  intensified,  the  obstacles  to 
which  are  the  movements  supporting  the  habitual 
or  the  vivid  and  not  pleasureable  emotions.  Now, 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  pleasure  in  the  emo- 
tion which  is  the  fixed  point  of  the  whole  redinte-  j 
gration,  will  be  the  character  of  the  redintegration 
itself.  If  thia  intensity  is  very  great,  no  other  emo- 
tions or  habitual  images  will  harmonise  with  it,  but] 
all  will  be  rejected  from  the  redintegration,  except ' 
those  which  either  as  emotions  increase  its  pletisure, 
or  as  images  are  perceived  to  stand  in  the  relation 
of  means  to  it.  The  redintegration  is  in  thia  case 
a  process  of  practical  reasoning  about  the  attain- 
ability of  the  pleasure  which  is  the  starting  point 
of  the  redintegration.  If  however  the  intensity  is 
less  in  this  emotion  which  is  the  starting  pomt,  then 
the  series  of  emotions  and  their  images,  offered  byj 
the  retentive  movements^  sustam  a  more  equal  com- 
bat, and  are  perceived  one  by  one  m  contrast  with 
the  one  which  is  fixed,  and  their  pleasures  in  con-  ^ 
trast  with  its  pleasure.  Nor  are  they  only  perceived  ■ 
one  by  one,  but  each  one  is  developed  and  brought 
out  in  all  its  parts,  and  connections  with  others,  by  i 
redintegration;  and  the  same  with  the  fixed  state t 
of  consciousness  expressing  the  reactive  movement ; ; 
so  that  the  various  kinds  and  qualities,  the  various  i 
degrees  of  refinement  and  value,  of  emotion  and  emo* 
tional  pleasure  and  pain,  which  belong  to  all  these , 
states,  are  brought  into  comparison  mth  each  other. 
And  the  energy  in  the  conflicting  movements  is  evi-  ^ 
denced  by  the  attention  in  perceiving  the  contrasts 
of  the  compoTcd  emotions.  At  every  step  in  this 
process  the  fixed  emotion  and  its  image  may  become 
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moclified  by  those  which  the  retentive   movements 
'  bring  into  comparison  with  it,  and  the  pleasure  of 

i"t  thereby  altered  in  character;   and,  wherever  the 
greatest  intensity  of  j^leasure  is  found,  there,  in  that 
maotion  and  that  iman^e,  is  the  fixed  point  for  the 
lext  continuance  of  the  redintegration.     Each  step 
of  the  process  is  a  judgment^  that  is,  a  perception 
^  of  the  comparative  qualities  of  emotions  and  plea- 
Beures  and  the  images  which  they  pervade ;  and,  since 
we  have  found  in  former  cases  that  the  intenser  plea- 
^Bfiurc  is  the  index  of  the  stronger  movement,  we  may 
^'now  conclude  that  the  stronger  movement,  described 
by  the  kind  of  emotion  and  pleasure  which  it  sup- 
Bports,  whatever  that  kind  may  be,  has  been  accom- 
panied in  every  particular  instance  by  the  intenser 
^M>leasure.     We  may  conclude  that  the  emotion,  plea- 
^nure,  and  image,  in  which  the  redintegration  ends 
Was  the  last  fixed  point  of  its  series,  and  the  starting 
point  for  a  future  series,  or  which^  in  other  words, 
is  judged  the  best  of  all  those  which  have  I)een  under 
consideration,  is  that  which  has  at  the  time  been  the 
most  pleasur cable  of  them  all     There  is  no  judg- 
ment passed  upon,  no  perception  of,  the  comparative 
intensity  of  these  pleasures;  the  intensity,  on  the 

i contrary,  is  itself  the  judgment  passed  on  their  com- 
parative worth;  for  it  is  assumed  to  accompany  the 
actual  course  of  redintegration,  and  to  remain  with 
the  pleasure,  emotion,  and  image,  which  the  redin- 
tegration ends  by  leaving  in  consciousness.  That 
which  survives  ot  the  conclusion,  whatever  its  ana- 
lysis or  nature  may  be,  is  inferred  to  have  possessed 
the  most  intense  pleasure. 

5.  If  the  foregoing  is  a  true  account  of  the  pro- 
of practical  reasoning,  we  have  in  it  the  key  to 
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the  problem  of  Ethic  mentioned  above ;  for  we  fa 
discovered  iniited  in  cue  and  the  same  process 
ground  both  of  the  de  facto  and  of  the  de  jure  su- 
premacy which  states  of  consciousness  may  possess 
The  de  jure  supremacy  consists  in  the  nature,  known 
by  analysis,  of  the  state  of  consciousness  itself  which 
is  judged  better  than  those  it  has  been  compared 
with;  its  de  facto  supremacy  consists  in  the  circum- 
stance that  it  has  proved  the  strongest  in  maintaining 
its  place  in  redintegration.  The  de  jure  supremacy 
is  a  fact,  the  de  facto  supremacy  is  a  sequence  of 
facts.  Now  it  is  not  one  state  of  consciousness,  but 
all,  which  may  become  in  turn  de  facto  supreme,  and 
consequently,  for  that  turn^  de  jure  supreme  also. 
But  since  the  de  jure  supremacy  consists  in  the  ana- 
lysis or-  nature  of  a  fact,  and  not  in  the  circumstance 
that  this  fact  occurs,  therefore  not  only  can  the  de 
jure  supremacy  of  any  state  of  consciousness  be 
named  and  known  as  the  same,  when  it  occurs  again, 
but  it  can  be  brought  into  connection  and  compari- 
son with  other  states  of  consciousness,  which  may 
have  been  in  their  turn  de  jure  and  de  facto  su- 
preme ;  and  can  be  arranged  in  a  series  or  in  a  sp* 
tern  with  those  other  states,  by  processes  of  practical 
reasoning  in  which  the  de  jure  supremacy  of  a  state 
of  consciousness  is  made  the  starting  point  of  redin- 
tegration, and  becomes  the  exponent  of  the  reactive 
movements  ;  and  in  which  tlierefore  a  de  facto  su- 
preme state  of  consciousness  will  be  not  only  de  jure 
supreme  for  a  single  tnrn,  but  for  all  cases  of  prac- 
tical reasoning  in  which  those  other  states  of  con- 
sciousness occur  with  which  it  has  been  already 
compared.  For  the  de  jure  supremacy  consists  not 
in  the  changing  degrees  of  the  pleasure,  but  in  the 
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fixed  features  of  the  analysis,  of  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness; these  constitute  its  permanent  Kight,  those  its 
"temporary  accessions  to  Power.      The  de  jure  su- 

Fpremacy  therefore  attains,  in  consequence  of  the  exer- 
cise of  practical  reasonings  to  a  fixed  abode  in  some 
particular  state  or  states  of  consciousness,  unattain- 
able by  partial,  brief,  or  feeble  exercises  of  it^  such 
as  may  be  supposed  to  occur  frequently  or  easily; 
and  to  a  vahdity  which  is  unassailable  by  the  fluc- 
tuations of  such  minor  efforts.  And  since  the  Moral 
!jaw,  for  it  is  plam  that  this  and  nothing  else  can  be 

'intended  by  this  all-embracmg  validity^  in  attaining 
to  be  what  it  is,  must  have  pai?sed  through  a  long 
history  in  every  man,  and  have  been  in  many  shapes 
and  many  reasonings  de  facto  supreme,  before  be- 
coming so  in  perfect  completeness,  it  has  therefore 
below  it,  and  more  or  less  at  its  command,  many 
habits  and  many  subordinate  judgments,  which  not 

^only  enable  it  to  maintain  and  enforce,  through  and 
[>ver  nainor  reasonings,  its  de  facto  supremacy,  but 
to  make  advance  itself  to  ever  increasing  perfection. 
And  therefore,  although  the  de  facto  supremacy  of 
some  brief  and  feeble  effort  of  practical  reasoning  is 
also,  while  tlie  effect  of  the  reasoning  lasts,  a  de  jure 

fupremacy  also,  yet  it  has  no  de  jure  supremacy  at 
11,  the  moment  it  is  remembered  that  a  higher  su- 
►remacy  exists,  with  which  the  present  is  not  io 
greement. 
6.  Two  modes  of  practical  reasoning  have  now 
been  analysed ;  one  a  reasoning  about  the  attainability 
of  pleasures,  the  other  a  comparison  of  the  nature 
and  value  of  pleasures.  The  latter  is  what  is  most 
properly  called  Teleology,  a  comparison  of  Ends.  But 
the  two  modes  may  be  interwoven,  or  follow  each 
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other  alternately,  in  the  same  process  of  practica 
reasoning ;  and  the  greater  attainability^  or  certainty  ^ 
of  any  pleasure  is  by  itself  a  ch'cumstance  whicli 
gives  it  value  in  comparison  with  others.     This  is 
the  explanation  of  the  instances  brought  forward  in  | 
§  20,  and  of  the  well-known  fact  that  disparate  con- 
siderations combine  into  a  single  motive  for  a  single 
line  of  conduct.    For  instance,  in  choice  of  strategical 
operations^  a  movement  %vhich  >vill  give  the  power  fl 
of  inflicting  a  greater  loss  on  the  enemy,  after  ce- 
feating  him  in  a  battle,  will  often  be  chosen  in  pre- 
ference to  one  which  would  make  his  defeat  in  the      i 
battle  more  certain,  but  allow  him  to  escape  after  it  H 
with  less  loss.    This  is  a  case  where  the  greater  vake 
of  one  result  counterbalances  the  greater  attainability 
of  a  result  of  less  value;  and  it  is  obvious  that  dif-  ^ 
ferent  leaders  will  judge  differ eutly  in  such  cases;  V 
those  that  are  cautious  will  lean  to  the  side  of  at- 
tainability, those  that  are  venturesome  to  the  side  of 
vfduc;  but  the  great  general  will  be  lie  who  judges 
most  accurately  the  precise  means  requisite  to  secure 
the  less  result,  so  as  to  apply  all  the  other  means  at 
his  disposal  to  attain  the  greater.     These  two  modes 
of  practical  reasoning  are  very  important  to  notice 
and  to  keep  clearly  distinguished.     Since  the  rea* 
soiling  on  the  attainability  or  certainty  of  any  de- 
sired emotion  is  always  a  reasoning  about  means  to 
an  end,  the  result  of  the  reasoning  being  an  image 
of  a  means  either  to  procure  or  to  increase  a  desireJ 
emotion,  this  kind  of  practical  reasoning  stands  very 
close  to  purely  speculative  reasoning,  and  forms  as      , 
it  were  a  link  between  speculation  and  teleology.     1  ■ 
j)ropo8e  to  name  this  kind  of  reasoning,  the  reason-      ' 
ing  about  the  means  to  procure  or  increase  a  given 
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end,  efifective  reasoning,  in  contradistinction  to  that      ^^^ 
which  compares  ends  with  each  other,  which  I  pro-        — 

pose  to  call  teleological  reasoning ;  practical  reasoning  An^ysU  of 

being  thus  exhaustively  divisible  into  two  branches,  reasoning. 
The  complete  table  of  reasoning  processes  will  then 
stand  thus : 

1  . .       f  CriticaL 
Speculative.  /  Deductive. 

Acquisitive.  1  t  j    x- 
^  ( Inductive. 


Eeasoning. 


^   ,  .      f  Teleological. 

{Judgment,    i 
\  Effective. 
Passion. 


7.  But  we  come  now  to  another  kind  of  volition, 
at  least  to  what  seems  another ;  but  really  one  which 
will  be  shown  to  be  a  modification  of  what  has  been 
already  analysed.  Every  one  recognises  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  actually  choosing  or  willing  a  pleasure 
and  judging  the  merits  or  values  of  pleasures  chosen 
or  to  be  chosen;  the  diflFerence  between  doing  what 
is  right  or  wrong  and  knowing  it;  between  being  a 
good  or  bad  character  and  knowing  what  characters 
are  good  or  bad.  It  is  the  knowing  or  judging  this 
which  has  been  hitherto  examined.  Yet  different 
as  the  two  things  are,  the  redintegrating  process  in 
both  is  the  same,  with  slight  modification.  If  in 
immanent  voluntary  redintegration  the  reactive  and 
retentive  movements  are  both  energetic,  their  re- 
spective emotions  both  intense ;  that  is,  if  both  are 
in  the  state  in  which  the  reactive  was  described  to 
be  (in  par.  4.),  in  giving  rise  to  the  reasoning  on  the 
attainability  of  a  pleasure ;  an  oscillation  between 
these  two  movements  and  their  respective  emotions 
will  arise,  in  which  first  one,  then  the  other,  will 
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seem  to  be  the  strongest;  each  will  redintegrate  ita 
habitually  connected  states,  and,  since  each  is  a  fixed 
point  of  redintegration,  two  whole  trains  of  redin- 
tegrations will  seem  to  be  in  conflict,  reasons  urged! 
against  reasons,  pleasures  against  pleasures;  and  the] 
final  Yictory  of  one  series  over  the  other  will  be  the 
final  preponderance  of  one  very  energetic  movement  ^ 
over   another,   that  is,   will  appear  as   one   intense  H 
effort  overcoming   another,  rather  than  as  a  calm 
comparison  of  the  emotions  and  images  of  the  twoS 
trains  of  redinte"Tation.     In  other  words,  we  shall™ 
have  willed  and  chosen  an  emotion  rather  than  have 
reasoned  about  the  merits  of  it.     The  ditterence  in 
the  conditions  of  the  two  cases  of  judging  choice  and 
of  actually  choosing  is  this,  tbat  not  only  the  energy 
of  the  movements  underhdng  the  emotions,  as  com- 
pared to  those  underlying  their  images,  is  increased 
in  the  latter  case,  but  the  conflicting  movements  un- 
derlying two  or  more  conflicting  emotions  are  iii* 
creased  together ;  so  that  the  sense  of  effort  attaches^ 
to  the  two  principal  emotions  in  conflict,  which  re- 
main in  presence,  and  not  to  emotions  or  images  in 
the  redintegrations  which  they  set  on  foot.     This  is 
the  first  occasion  on  which  the  former  circumstance, 
namely,  the  increased  energy  in  the  movements  sup- 
porting emotion  as  compared  witli  those  supporting 
its  framework,  comes  to  hght.     It  is  a  new  distinc* 
tion  in  the  nerve  movements  which  must  be  assumed 
to  account  for,  or  correspond  mth,  the  well-known 
fact  of  emotion,  when  strong  beyond  a  certain  point, 
obliterathig  the  features  of  the  images  which  it  per 
vades,  while  up  to  that  point  it  has  the  effect  of 
brmging  them  out  into  greater  relief*     A  great  pre«^ 
dominance  of  the  emotional  or  material  element,  over" 
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the  cognitive  or  formal,  gives  the  boundary  line  be-      Book  i. 
tween  practical  reasoning  and  voluntary  action,  choice,        —  ' 
or  passion ;   a  great  predominance  of  the  cognitive     AniQysis  of 
over  the  emotional  element  gives  that  between  specu-     r^oamg. 
lative  and  practical  reasoning ;  while  practical  reason- 
ing itself  occupies,  as  it  were,  the  space  between, 
depending  on  the  presence  of  the  two  elements  in 
more  nearly  equal  proportion.     The  distinctions  be- 
tween reactive  and  retentive  movements  appear  to 
be  appUcable  to  redintegrations  where  the  emotional 
element  predominates,  as  much  as  to  those  where 
it  is  equal  or  subordinate. 

8.  In  the  process  of  actual  choosing  or  willing,  as 
it  is  called,  we  seem  to  have  the  emotions  and  pas- 
sions themselves  in  presence,  we  seem  to  be  aflfected 
by  them;  while  in  that  of  judging  we  refer  our  judg- 
ment to  cases  where  we  have  had,  or  may  have  again, 
the  same  emotions  and  passions  in  greater  intensity, 
or,  as  we  call  it,  the  emotions  and  passions  them- 
selves; the  two  cases  of  emotion  seem  to  stand  to 
each  other  in  the  relation  of  representations  to  pre- 
sentations, owing  to  the  parallel  diflFerence  in  their 
vividness.  Just  however  as,  in  the  case  of  represen- 
tations and  presentations,  the  only  difference  in  kind 
was  the  difference  of  vividness,  while  the  difference 
in  their  order  of  sequence,  the  one  being  a  repetition 
of  the  other,  causes  us  to  name  them  presentations 
and  representations,  so  here,  where  there  is  no  re- 
petition of  one  by  the  other,  the  sole  difference 
which  remains  is  the  difference  of  vividness  depending 
on  the  difference  of  energy  in  the  supporting  move- 
ments. 

9.  According  to  the  character,  nature,  or  analysis, 
of  the  two  conflicting  emotions,  and  of  that  which  is 
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the  victor  in  the  conflict,  is  the  character  or  nature 
of  the  process  which  ends  in  the  victory  of  one  of 
them.  If  the  emotion  on  one  side  is  characterised' 
by  the  sense  of  moral  goodness,  and  that  on  the  other 
by  some  pleasure  not  so  characterised,  or,  on  thci 
contrary,  by  the  sense  of  moral  evil,  then  the  conflict 
is  m  its  process  a  temptation,  and  on  its  issue  either] 
a  yielding  to,  or  a  victory  over,  temptation;  it  is  a 
struggle  between  duty  and  inclination.  If  one  side 
is  characterised  both  by  moral  goodness,  and  by  difli- 
culties  or  painful  emotions  accomjjanying  it,  the  other  m 
by  the  [pleasure  of  escaping  these  pains  or  difficidtieSj  % 
then  the  conflict  is  one  between  duty  and  the  ob- 
stacles to  performing  it.  If  one  side  is  characterified 
by  pleasure  and  by  dIflieuUies  or  painful  emotions 
accompanying  it,  the  other  I)y  the  pleasure  of  escap- 
ing these  pains  and  difliculties,  then  the  conflict  is 
one  between  a  wish  and  the  obstacles  to  attaining  it 
Of  whatever  nature  may  be  the  emotions  on  either 
side,  each  will  have  its  owti  pleasure;  the  determi- 
nation of  the  conflict  will  be  the  choice  of  some 
pleasure  or  pleasures  in  preference  to  others.  The 
vividness  and  force  of  habit  on  the  retentive  side  of 
the  bahxnce  will  have  as  their  pleasure  the  freedom 
from  painful  efibrt,  which  the  resistance  of  the  re- 
tentive movement  itself  fixes  upon  the  pleasures 
which  are  supported  by  the  reactive  movement.  We 
cannot  then  take  the  single  case  of  temptation  as  a 
type  of  all  cases  of  practical  choice,  nor  oppose  plea- 
sure as  a  wliole  to  duty  as  a  whole ;  the  moral  law 
has  pleasures  of  its  own,  which  make  it  the  exponent 
of  the  reactive  force,  and  pains  attached  to  it  which 
make  it  liable  to  succumb  before  the  representation^] 
of  ease  and  pleasure  of  other  kinds.     Pleasures  agi 
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lave  patns  attached  to  them  in  the  same  way,  which 
make  tliem  succumb  before  representations  of  other 

I  pleasures.  All  choice  is  a  balance  and  deteruiination 
between  pleasures;  and  only  by  its  issue  or  event, 
and  not  before  or  otherwise,  can  we  tell  which  plea- 
sures hare  been  greatest  on  the  whole  at  the  time  in 
question.  The  moral  law  has  always,  from  its  ana- 
lysis given  in  §  37,  the  de  jure  supremacy;  but  this 
does  not  show  that  its  dc  facto  supremacy  is  not 
Rowing  to  the  intensity  of  the  pleasures  which  are  its 
^own,  any  more  than  it  shows  the  same  of  the  admis- 
sion of  its  de  jure  sni>remacy  in  particular  cases  of 
judgment  (parr.  4,  50 

110.  The  processes  of  action  and  choice  just  de- 
scribed tend  to  grow  into  habits,  antl  habits  to  coalesce 
into  characters.  When  therefore  we  describe  the 
process  of  action  and  choice  as  a  conflict  of  reten- 
tive and  reactive  movements,  we  must  distinguish  two 
fitates  in  the  whole  progress,  first,  that  of  struggle 
or  formation   of  character,   secondly,   that  after  its 

I  formation;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  struggle  ends  in 
movements  once  reactive  passing  over  to  the  reten- 
tive side  and  becoming  habitual.    In  the  first  period, 
that  of  struggle  and  growth,  the  Ego  or  Self  is  always 
imagined  op  the  side  of  the  reactive  movement-  Only 
I     when  this  side  is  victorious  in  any  particular  choice 
■do  we  say  that  we  have  been  victorious;  if  the  re- 
Htentive  side  proves  strongest  we  say  that  we  have 
bad  to  yield  to  difficulties  or  to  pains.     Yet  we  have 
chosen  what  was  felt  at  the  time  as  the  least  of  two 
evils,  or  the  greatest  of  two  pleasures.     The  reactive 
movements  thus  become  the  basis  of  the  True  Ego, 
and  the   true   character   of  a    man   consists  in  the 
kind  of  emotions  which  have  been  the  most  frequent 
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exponents  of  the  reactive  movements  in  his  redinte- 
grations. Wien,  however,  the  character  has  been 
formed,  or  rather  in  those  matters  in  which  it  has  been 
formed,  the  ego  or  self  is  imagined  as  on  the  reten- 
tive side,  that  is,  as  belonging  to  the  same  emotions 
as  before,  but  which  have  now  become  habitual  trait^l 
of  his  character.  " 

!!•  The  fundamental  sameness  of  the  two  pro- 
cesses, choosing  and  judging  choice^  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  they  succeed  each  other  and  pass  into  each 
other  by  imperceptible  changes.     A  judgment  pa.ssed 
often  becomes  an  effort  to  realise  itself  in  an  actua 
choice,  which  is  perhaps   resisted  by  an  incr 
vividness  in  the  images  of  difficulties  and  pains  at 
tached  to  it.     And  an  almost  equal  conflict  of  choice 
between  emotions  dies  away  into  the  redintegratiotl 
of  the  hnages  attendant  on  one  of  them,  without  anj 
decision  ha\dng  been  come  to.     In  this  fact  of  fun 
damental  sameness  lies  the  power  which  reflection 
has  in  decicUng  choice.     Reflection  is  the  practical ' 
reasoning  which  judges  previous  cases  both  of  choice, 
and  of  judgment  on  choice.     Now,  since  each  of  the] 
two  conflicting  emotions  in  choice  sets  on  foot  it§| 
o^vn  series  of  images  and  emotions,  it  furnishes  many 
handles  to  reflection,  that  is,  it  leads  to  many  images 
which  we  have  previously  judged  as  good  or  bad,j 
pleasureable  or  painful,  which  judgments  now  come 
up  with  these  images  into  consciousness.     They  are] 
a  new  element  in  the  decision  of  choice  which  we 
have  not  yet  noticed.     The  very  reflection  that  w( 
are  engaged  in  a  conflict  of  choice  leads  to  many 
other  reflections  which  bear  upon  the  conflict,  and 
all  together  act  as  new  elements  or  moments  of  it 
The  reflection  that  the  True  Ego  must  be  on  on« 
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side  or  on  the  other  is  one  amonff  these  reflections.       Bookl 

Ch.  lU. 

What  kind  of  judgments  these  will  be,  how  numer-         -^  * 
ous,  how  forcible,  how  ready  to  combine  with  the     AnaiyMsof 
redintegration  actually  on  foot,   and  on  what  side     .reasoning, 
their  weight  will  be  thrown  in  any  conflict  of  choice, 
depends  upon  the  previous  character  and  habitual 
tendencies  of  the  individual  person.     The  reflection, 
being  an  additional  and  superinduced  motive  in  the 
decision  of  the  conflict,  in  the  numerous  cases  where 
it  determines  the  decision,  makes  the  determination 
of  it  appear  as  sole  act  and  free  will  of  the  Self 
which  is  always  the  object  of  a  reflection.      What 
has  really  happened  is,  that  the  series  of  redintegra- 
tion, starting  from  one  or  other  of  the  emotions  in 
conflict,  has  set  on  foot,  by  some  previously  esta- 
blished connection,  a  new  representation  or  train  of 
representations,  which  combine  with  and  modify  those 
already  existing.      But  this  is  not  possible  without 
the  energy  or  intensity  in  one  or  both  of  the  origin- 
ally conflicting  emotions  being  either  simultaneously 
or  previously  relaxed. 

12.  Finally  a  mode  of  immanent  voluntary  action 
must  be  noticed,  different  in  degree  of  intensity  both 
from  reasoning  and  from  actual  choice,  which  con- 
sists in  strong  emotion  or  passion,  the  resistance  to 
which  is  only  just  suflSicient  to  make  evident  by  a 
sense  of  effbrt  the  irresistible  energy  of  the  feeling. 
The  passion  is  willed,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
chosen,  certainly  not  to  be  judged  of.  It  is  choice 
not  militant  but  triumphant,  at  least  for  the  moment. 
The  movements  supporting  the  emotional  element 
are  so  energetic  that  all  the  imagery  is  coloured  by 
them  and  seen  only  in  their  light.  No  emotion,  no 
imagery,  no  reflections,  contrary  to  the  existing  pas- 
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sion  are  entertained,  no  suspicion  of  its  justifiabilitj^J 
no  fear  for  its  results.  This  state  will  be  underst 
sufficiently  from  those  which  have  already  been  ana-^ 
lysed.  Of  voluntary  processes  this  is  one  extreme, 
opposed  to  the  other  extreme,  speculative  reasoning^ 
or  rather  specuhitive  reasoning  on  abstract  form,  as 
for  instance  in  mathematical  calculation ;  the  one  ex- 
hibiting the  framework  of  emotion,  the  other  emotioa 
itself,  in  their  purest  or  most  abstract  shape  possible, 
so  that  they  be  complete  or  empirical  states  of  con- 
sciousness at  all, 

§  57,  I.  It  is  requisite  here,  after  the  analysis  of 
the  two  kinds  of  redintegration,  to  apply  this  ana- 
lysis in  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  doctrine 
stated  at  the  outset  of  this  Chapter,  which  has  been 
the  fun*hunental  hypothesis  throughout  its  course, 
the  doctrine  of  the  entire  dependence  of  consciouii 
ness  on  nerve  movements.  Let  us  have  no  halfdighti 
in  Philasophy.  That  consciousness  depends,  both  ss 
a  whole  and  in  all  its  moments,  upon  states  or  move- 
ments of  nerve,  and  that  the  states  of  consciousness; 
do  not  in  their  turn  react  upon  states  or  movemen 
of  nerve,  are  doctrines  which  require  the  most  care-] 
fill  investigation,  and  to  be  accepted,  if  they  arc 
accepted,  only  after  complete  acquaintance  with  the 
entire  series  of  conclusions  which  tliey  involve.  Some 
of  these  conclusions  are  so  foreign  to  our  usual  ways 
of  thought,  and  to  the  language  which  we  all  use 
in  daily  life,  that  it  is  difficult  not  only  to  bring 
them  clearly  before  the  mind,  but  to  avoid  thinking 
them  unintelligible.  Pain,  for  instance,  must  be  held 
to  be  no  warning  to  abstain  from  the  thing  which 
has  caused  pain ;  pleasure  no  motive  to  seek  the 
thing  which  has  caused   pleasure  ;    pain  no  check, 
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pleasure  no  spur,  to  action.      The  conception  that       c^?tl 

they  ai*e  such  causes  of  action  must  be  steadily  and        — 

consistently  banished  from  our  interpretation  of  the    Dependence  o£ 

phenomena   of  nerve   action   and   of  consciousness  ; 

which  certainly  will  be  no  easy  task,  since  even  those 

who  most  succeed  in  banishing  them  must  be  always 

on  the  watch  against  the  language  they  must  employ, 

which  everywhere  supposes  their  truth.    If  however 

we  decide  to  retain  these  conceptions,  then  there  will 

be  no  consistent  system  possible,  short  of  referring 

the  phenomena  of  consciousness  to  a  Soul  or  an  Ego, 

as  the  cause  of  consciousness  as  a  whole;  whereby, 

to  say  nothing  of  the  far  greater  difficulties  of  such 

theories,  the  attempt  to  effect  a  scientific  unity  of 

conception  in  philosophy  must  be  given  up. 

2.  There  are  two  series  of  phenomena  running 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  series  of  nerve  movements 
and  that  of  states  of  consciousness.  We  have,  or 
may  have,  knowledge  of  all  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  latter  series,  and  can  discover  general 
facts  about  their  sequence  and  combination ;  we  have 
on  the  other  hand  very  small  knowledge  indeed  of 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  series  of  nerve 
movements,  but,  assuming  that  every  change  in  the 
series  of  conscious  states  depends  upon  some  change 
in  the  series  of  nerve  movements,  we  characterise  the 
latter  by  the  former,  and  the  whole  series  of  states 
of  consciousness  becomes  a  series  consisting  of  evid- 
ences of  the  changes  in  the  series  of  nerve  -move- 
ments, on  which  each  conscious  state  depends.  The 
one  series  contains  the  causa3  cognoscendi  of  the 
changes  in  the  other;  the  other  series  contains  the 
causae  existendi,  or  some  of  them,  of  the  former.  The 
first  question  then  is.  Does  the  series  of  states  of 
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consciousness  contain  in  its  earlier  states  causa?  63^ 
istendi  of  its  later  states,  so  becoming  sharer  with^ 
DepJid^ee  of  the  scrics  of  uervc  movements  in  the  production  and 
formation  of  later  states  of  consciousness?  The  sefl 
coud  question  is,  Does  the  series  of  states  of  con* 
sciousness  contain  causae  existendi  of  changes  in  the 
series  of  nerve  movements,  so  as  to  react  upon  them^j 
and  through  them  upon  subsequent  states  of  coe 
eciousness  ?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  does  the  series 
states  of  consciousness  remain  entirely,  from  first  U 
last,  a  series  consisting  solely  of  causte  cognoscend 
of  the  nerve  movements,  and  of  objects  generally  \ 
In  '*  Time  and  Space/'  Chap.  v.  §  30,  I  gave  an  au0 
wer  which  I  now  think  entirely  erroneous*  It 
in  effect  a  negative  to  the  third  of  these  questiona^l 
an  affirmative  to  the  two  lirst  of  them  ;  and  that' 
view  ran  through  the  analysis  of  spontaneous  red- 
integration given  in  the  same  chapter.  It  is  then  thflH 
more  incumbent  upon  me  to  justify  the  answer  I  am 
now  led  to  give  to  these  questions, 

3-    Common  language   leads  us  to  assume  that 
states  of  consciousness  react  upon  nerve  and  brain; 
we   say  that  pain  is  exhausting,  and  in  preventing 
pain,  as  for  instance  in  taking  ether  before  under- ^ 
going  a  surgical  operation,  we  think  we  prevent  phy*" 
sical  exhaustion.     But  pain  itself  is  only  prevented 
by  acting  upon  the  nerves  or  brain,  as  by  inhaling  J 
ether,  or  by  withdrawing  attention  from  the  opera* 
tion,  or  by  the  excitement  of  action,  as  when  wounds 
are  received  in  battle   without  the  pain  being  feh; 
and  in  all  these  cases  a  physical  change  is  wrought 
in  the  nerves  or  brain,  wliich  supports  the  attention 
or  the  excitement;  and  this  change  in  the  states  of 
nerve  or  brain  may  be  the  cause  of  the  prevention 
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of  physical  exhaustion,  and  not  the  removal  of  pain  book  i. 
which  it  produces.  The  physical  change  in  nerve  -^ 
or  brain  may  both  support  the  removal  of  pain  and  Dependence  of 
cause  the  following  physical  state  to  be  not  one  of  on  nerve 
exhaustion.  So  also  in  cases  where  we  speak  as  if 
the  imagination  reacted  on  the  physical  state,  as  for 
instance  where  cures  are  wrought  by  imagination. 
The  imagination  is  itself  produced  by  producing 
changes  of  nerve  or  brain,  which  support  the  imagi- 
nation ;  and  it  may  be  these  changes,  and  not  the 
imagination  which  characterises  them,  that  cause  the 
change  in  the  nervous  states  beneficial  to  the  diseased 
part  of  the  body.  There  is  no  necessity,  therefore, 
in  cases  similar  to  the  above,  to  assume  a  reaction 
of  states  of  consciousness  on  states  of  nerve  or  brain. 
But  these  are  not  cases  of  voluntary  redintegration, 
and  perhaps  the  difficulty  there  may  be  greater.  It 
is  there  at  any  rate  that  arises  the  difficulty  which  I 
felt  most  strongly ;  for  do  we  not  see  that  voluntary 
actions  are  modified  in  proportion  to  the  strength, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  kind,  of  antecedent  states 
of  consciousness  ?  To  take,  if  I  may  be  allowed,  my 
own  instance  and  my  own  argument,  "  Time  and 
Space"  §  30,  page  280-3 :  "  When  the  sun  in  June 
shines  in  at  the  window,  I  lift  my  hand  and  pull 
down  the  green  blind.  The  sensation  of  heat  is  pain- 
ful ;  representing  this  I  feel  an  interest  in  obviating 
it ;  this  is  a  purpose,  or  final  cause,  which  as  efficient 
produces  the  sensation  of  efibrt  in  lifting  my  hand 
and  pulling  down  the  blind,  and  a  more  agreable 
state  of  sensation  is  the  result.  *****  But 
it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  volun- 
tary action,  as  for  instance  the  case  just  described, 
by  the  mere  production  of  consciousness  by  the  brain ; 
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of  them  can  be  assigned  ;  for  instance,  what  dete 
mines  the  brain  to  guide  the  muscles  to  pidl  dow 
the  blind  ?     Can  we  conceive  tliat  just  this  phenol 
menon  and  no  other  would  follow,  if  every   othei 
circumstance  remained  the  same,  except  that  the  feel 
ing  of  pain  from  the  heat  and  representation  of  the 
means  to  avoid  it  were  absent  ?" 

4.  To  this  reasoning  I  now  reply,  that  the  feelin; 
of  pain  from  the  heat  and  representation  of  meana 
to  avoid  it  must,  each  of  them,  be  regarded  as  stateai 
of  consciousness  dependent  on  some  nerve  or  brain 
movements,  and  that,  if  these  particular  movements 
were  there,  and  only  the  dependent  states  of  con- 
sciousness absent,  the  same  muscular  movements  of 
pulling  do^vn  the  blind  would  follow.  Every  modi* 
fication  of  the  succession  of  states  of  consciousness 
has  its  own  modification  of  the  succession  of  ner\^ 
movements  causing  it;  and  the  various  nerve  move* 
ments  are  equally  numerous,  and  modified  as  min- 
utely, as  the  various  states  of  consciousness  which 
are  their  evidence.  They  have  grown  up  together 
with  them,  have  ramified  and  mterramified,  broken 
new  channels  or  taken  new  directions,  combined  with 
or  separated  from  each  other,  budding  up  a  nervous 
orcranism  which  bears  in  its  orcjfanisation  traces  of 
all  the  various  movements  whicli  hiive  taken  place 
mthiu'it;  so  that  any  state  of  consciousness,  how* 
ever  complex,  or  however  abstract  and  simplified  by 
generalisation,  it  may  be,  rests  upon  a  nerve  move- 
ment  which  is  equally  complex  or  equally  compen- 
dious, and  which  also  leads  up  to,  and  leads  away 
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from,  those  other  nerve  movements  which  support 
the  states  of  consciousness  connected  by  habit  with, 
^r  disjoined  by  habit  from,  the  state  of  conscious - 
less  of  which  that  nerve  movement  is  the  support. 
tf  it  were  possible  that  the  nerve  movements  could 
ike   place  without  their  supported   states  of  con- 
CTOUsness,  their  result,  we  must  suppose,  in  mus- 
^cular  movement  would  be  the  same.     But  since,  in 
ses  of  distinct  volition,  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
le  nerve  movements  except  by  the  states  of  con- 
piousness  which  characterise  them,  we  find  it  diifi- 
fcult  to  make  this  separation  in  thought,  and  when  we 
ibstract  from  the  states  of  consciousness  we  abstract 
Iso,  without  notichig  the  unwarranted  as8um}>tion, 
irom  the  nerve  movements  which  accompany  them, 
IU8  leaving  nothing  which  can  be  supposed  to  cause 
le  mtiscular  movement  for  which  we  seek  to  account* 
i^et  there  are  cases  which  clearly  show  the  possi- 
>ility  of  complicated  nerve  movements  taking  place 
without  being  attended  during  their  com'se  by  states 
of  consciousness  ;    for  this  is  the  case  not  only  in 
reflex  movements,  but  also  in  actions  which,  having 
been  originally  performed  1)y  eflTorts  of  volition,  have 
^  since  become  habitual,  and  are  now  perlbrmed  un- 
consciously and,  as  it  is  said,  mechanically, 

5.  To  apply  these  considerations  to  the  case  in 
juestion,  the  nerve  movements  which  support  the 
msation  of  painful  heat,  and  which  when  carried  up 
ito  the  organs  of  the  third  group  combine  with  their 
movements  to  support  the  representations  of  the 
leans  to  remove  it,  do  not  produce  those  represcn- 
itions  because  they  support  a  painful  sensation,  but 
[because  the  same  nerve  movements  have  previously 
^een  thrown  hito  combinations  similar  to  those  which 
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now  support  the  representations  in  question.    Tlie  in- 
tensity of  the  sensation  of  painful  heat  is  the  evidena 
D^daice  of  and  the  measure  of  the  energy  of  those  nerve  mov( 
ments,  and  similarly  the  vividness  of  the  represent 
tations  and  the  rapidity  with  which  tliey  are  formed 
are  the  evidence  and   measure  of  the  energy  oni 
rapidity  with  which  the  nerve  movements  supportinj 
them  take  place.    And  again,  in  descending  from  th( 
representations  to  the  movements  of  hand  and 
which  remove  the  cause  of  pamful  heat,  those  mi 
cular  movements  are  not  performed  because  they 
the  movements  which  have  been  imaged  in  the  repi 
sen  tat  ion,  but  because  the  movements  of  the  ner^^ei 
which  act  on  the  muscles  have  been  previously  habit- 
uated to  be  stimulated  in  that  manner  by  the  move^j 
ments  of  the  third  group  of  organs  which  supf>ort' 
the  representations.     These  movements  of  the 
group  belong  partly  to  the  cerebrum,  partly  to  the' 
cerebellum,   as   I   suppose   (see  §  54,  5)  ;    and  the 
action  is  tentative,  that  is,  performed  by  a  rapid  pro- 
cess of  rejection  of  suggested  movements  until  the 
right  one  is  selected  (see  §  55,  8),     The  character, 
which  the  whole  action  has,  of  being  done  pro 
nata,  oi'  being  a  new  action,  is  accounted  for  by  the 
conception  of  tentative  selection  in  the  nerve  move* 
ments  of  the  third  group  of  organs.     It  is  true  thati 
these  muscular  motions  cease  when  the  heat  is  re* 
moved,  but  this  is  because  the  nerve  movement  which 
supports  the  representation  is  no  longer  stimulated 
by  the  action  of  heat,  and  no  longer  in  its  turn  sti- 
mulates the  motor  nerves.     And  this  interpretation 
agrees  with  the  fact,  that  a  person  who  is  not  sure 
of  the  sufficiency  of  the  means  employed  to  remove 
a  painful  sensation  will  go  on  acting  as  the  move- 
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ments  supporting  the  representation  direct,  till  the 
painful  sensation  has  actually  ceased,  while  one  who 
is  sure  that  the  right  means  have  been  employed  dis- 
continues the  movement  before  the  sensation  ceases ; 
as,  for  instance,  a  child  continues  crying  till  the  thing 
he  cries  for  has  been  actually  put  into  his  hand,  but 
a  person  who  rings  the  bell  for  a  servant  rings  once 
and  waits ;  the  cause  of  difference  being,  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  movements  supporting  the  represen- 
tation are  modified  by  those  which  support  the  know- 
ledge that  the  right  means  have  been  employed.  Nor 
should  the  novelty  of  voluntary  actions,  their  being 
done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  pro  re  nata,  induce 
us  to  interpret  them  difierently.  If  the  actions  are 
novel,  so  also  may  be  the  nerve  movements  on  which 
they  depend,  without  ceasing  on  that  account  to  de- 
pend upon  old  habits  of  movement  combined  with 
a  new  stimulating  movement ;  they  need  not  be  sup- 
posed to  be  exact  repetitions  of  old  movements  any 
more  than  the  actions  or  representations  which  they 
produce ;  and  the  nerve  movements  which  support 
a  representation  of  new  means  to  procure  or  avoid  a 
new  object  may  be  conceived  as  themselves  the  result 
of  a  new  combination  in  nerve  movement. 

6.  A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire ;  why  ?  Because 
the  movements  supporting  the  sensation  are  con- 
tinued into  the  movements  supporting  the  emotion. 
A  burnt  child  avoids  the  fire;  why?  Because  the 
movements  supporting  the  emotion  are  continued  into 
the  movements  supporting  the  muscular  action.  It 
is  a  kind  of  sequence  of  physical  facts,  of  which  no 
further  account  can  be  given,  any  more  than  of  the 
sequences  of  physical  facts  which  constitute  the  phe- 
nomena of  gravitation,  or  of  growth  in  plants ;  a 
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Book  I.      kind  of  scquGUCO  AYKica.-«*..-,,fl^-  "    r^--^^--  sizi'iKSir-:  ur^t 

Cll.III.  r      .1  •     X 

—        farther,  or  into  iiioxV  .^^.    ,,^ctt-.,    -illii  :  ol    it^-^t-l:    -z 
DependOTceof  assigiiccl  or  intoinkii  i;.  ^^^,,,^  -rM^rtn.   luKii-    ■  .  -•  '"iir  :2T 

consciougness        t  •   v  j.  i  1    "' 

onncrve        whlCh  Cannot  be  CX['L: ..     j.„;»...     irwsKiL    if      -ii-     li.-^    3^ 

the  states  of  con?icinn.:i.  .^^^^^^..^..^  ^^r  :i:..t-  iiii-.-rx'ni: »? 
not  explained  as  wril  ii  ^^^^,,,1^^  ,•  ;  i-ii-i^ii!^  -^r-^iJt 
sequence  of  thi'se  >U\\^-   ^^.  .  .«,,^  1:^11,;  ^irur  '.--i    ::a 

ultimate.     Why  is  tin-  ,^  ..    ...    ,  -n    ^ i^r  wnn 

by  the  emotion  ofdrp:;.T'                ^   .'^^i:.ii  .:a«r  wijuii 
by  the  imago  of  meauF^  ^             ^^-.-r-vi  cu;.?i..vu5iic»cuft- 
image  of  these  means  T-\         ^  -  .-mawuuu  riuttrr  oi  nenr 
motion  a>vay  from  tho  fir            ^^^.    .  vt^  [iie  jiuininittit 
beyond  the  flict  that  it  '  .'      ^^  ,  .^ois,  aiiu  lue  tvunwru* 
sequence  was  a  case  nf  fi-'              ^^  ^ciiciiu  uvK-irmir  wC 
self-preservation,  or  ofj^r**^'         j; -i^iMc*:  *  ^  iiLi':!tfiK»«i  1 
pleasure,  of  motives  deter"^       ,     ^  ,^j.: 
tion  simply,  we  should  oiv^'     '   ^^^^  ...^.^i,r«^tm  r«iii- 
sequence  of  states  of  consi^'**"          ^    ,^  ....^.4..«te«  Juqt 
These  sequences  of  states  ^     "^         ^^o^v^  -•    •  •••^'-«^  ^^'i' 
stances  of  final  causation,  i  ,    ^^ ^,,^  ^,^^  ^^^ 
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to  show  that  states  of  consciousness  are  causes  of      bookl 
nerve  movements.     Our  greater  familiarity  ivith  the        -^ 
sequences  of  consciousness,  our  habitual  arrangement   Dependaice  of 
of  them  m  systems  of  teleology  or  final  causation,      on  nerve 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact,  that  of  causation  itself 
we  know  no  more  when  it  is  final,  than  we  do  when 
it  is  efficient. 

7.  If  it  is  said,  that  it  is  at  least  wonderful  that 
physical  movements  should  connect  themselves  into 
sequences  and  systems  of  sequences  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  rise  to  teleologic  systems  of  conscious  states, 
without  any  aid  or  guidance  fi:om  these  conscious 
states  in  so  connecting  themselves ; — ^it  is  very  won- 
derful, it  may  be  replied,  but  not  more  so  than 
analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect,  in  a  case  where 
consciousness  has  been  superinduced  on  an  organised 
body  so  complex  as  that  of  man  and  of  the  higher 
animals ;  seeing  that  a  similar  teleologic  system  is 
observable  in  all  organised  matter,  and  especially  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  That  pleasure  should  be 
connected  with  what  is  favourable  to  the  health  and 
growth  of  the  organism,  and  pain  with  what  is  the 
reverse,  are  facts  which  are  agreable  to  the  analogy 
between  living  bodies  and  living  bodies  which  are 
sentient  and  conscious.  The  addition  of  conscious- 
ness to  living  bodies,  and  in  greater  complexity  in 
proportion  to  the  complexity  of  their  organisation, 
affords  no  ground  for  supposing  that  consciousness 
has  a  causality  of  its  own,  or  reacts  upon  the  or- 
ganism in  which  it  appears.  Had  pain  been  con- 
nected with  what  was  favourable  to  the  health  and 
growth  of  the  organism,  and  pleasure  with  what  was 
the  reverse,  sentient  beings  would  have  been  bom 
to  misery,  and  our  teleologic  systems  would  have 
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run  coimter  to  the  order  of  nature,  supposiDg  nature 
to  have  aimed,  as  before,  at  healtli  and  growth ;  but 
Dependence  of  we  should  have  been  without  means  of  giving  any 
^^MTnemT^   efficacj  to  our  desires  of  pleasure,  for  the  more  ac- 
moTenoen      ^^^  ^^^  powerful  we  became  the  more  miserable  we 
should  be ;  happiness  would  be  a  constantly  receding 
vision,  we  should  be  always  losing  some  even  of  iu  ^ 
broken  fragments,  instead  oi^  as  now,  hailing  witli  V 
hope  its  complete  advent.    Where  in  that  case  would 
have  been  the  theory  that  states  of  consciousness  con*  M 
tribute  as  causes  to  the  production  cither  of  nervu 
movements  or  of  each  other?     (See  the  admirable 
Chapter  on  Pleasures  and  Pains,  and  the  comiection      . 
of  their   phenomena  with   the   general  doctrine  of  ■ 
Evolution,   in  Mr.   Herbert  Spencer^s  Principles  of  ~ 
Psychology,  §§  122-128,  edit  186R.)  J 

8,  The  analysis  of  voluntary  redintegration  lead*  ^ 
us  to  the  same  conclusion,  when  we  approach  the 
question  from  the  side  of  the  moment  of  choice  or  fl 
decision  itself.     Just  as  the  series  of  motives  can  be  " 
analysed  into  representations,  and  shown  to  depend 
on  nerve  movements,  and  the  series  of  consequences 
the  same,  so  also  can  the  moment  of  will,   which 
stands  between  these  series,  be  referred  to  modes  of 
action  in  the  nerve  movements  which  support  the 
series  of  motives.     The  phenomenon  of  consciousness  j 
called  Willing,   or   the   exercise  of  volition,   is  diefl 
change  of  effort  for  a  pin*pose  (which  is  volition)  into 
the  purpose  felt  without  effort,  and  consequently  no . 
longer  as  purposed  but  as  attamed.     The  moment  of  I 
Willing  is  the  moment  of  change,  of  sequence,  occupy- 
ing no  duration  of  time  by  itself,  but  only  ns  de- 
fined by  its  two  moments,  a  quo  and  ad  quern.     Two 
or  more  conflictmg  representations  contain  the  effort; J 
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and  the  conflict  of  representations  depends  on  the      bookl 

Ch.  Ill 

conflict  of  nerve  movements.     The  victory  of  one  of        — ' 
these  nerve  movements  over  the  others  is  the  deci-   Dependence  of 

.  />    1  n*  11  n  consciousness 

sion  ot  the  conflict,  and  the  cause  oi  one  representa-  on  nerve 
tion  remaining  in  consciousness  without  the  sense  of 
effort.  The  will  is  the  decision,  expressed  in  terms 
of  consciousness ;  and  when  the  representation  which 
we  call  the  True  Ego,  or  which  possesses  the  most 
permanent  interest,  is  the  one  which  is  thus  victori- 
ous, we  say  that  the  will  is  victorious,  identifying  our 
will  with  our  interests  \  when  the  opposing  representa- 
tion is  victorious,  we  say,  identifying  as  before,  that 
the  will  has  succumbed.  This  use  of  language,  which 
is  incorrect  because,  in  volition,  it  is  always  the  will 
which  is  victorious,  is  the  cause  of  a  great  part  of  the 
intricacies  in  which  ethical  questions  are  entangled. 
Every  decision  in  voluntary  redintegration  is  an  ex- 
ercise of  volition,  whether  it  is  a  decision  which  is 
pleasant,  wise,  praiseworthy,  or  the  reverse.  The 
criminal  who  mounts  the  scaffold  exercises  volition 
in  his  movements;  he  chooses  to  mount  rather  than 
to  permit  himself  to  be  dragged  by  the  main  force  of 
the  executioner;  yet  we  do  not  say  that  he  goes  will- 
ingly; he  yields  to  representations  which  make  it 
more  desirable  to  him  to  mount  of  himself.  In  ex- 
amining volition,  therefore,  we  must  take  the  word 
in  its  widest  which  is  also  its  correct  sense,  the  de- 
cision between  conflicting  representations  abstracting 
from  the  nature  of  them;  for  this  sense  clearly  in- 
cludes the  narrower  sense  within  it;  and  all  cases  of 
volition  for  a  purpose  which  is  pleasureable,  interest- 
ing, or  praiseworthy,  all  cases,  for  instance,  of  a 
morally  good  will,  are  special  cases  included  under 
volition  in  the  abstract. 
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9,  The  moment  of  choice  or  decision  between  re- 
presentations is  exhaustively  described  by  the  analysis 
which  has  been  oftered  of  the  course  of  ner%^e  move- 
ments in  conflict*  There  is  no  feature  in  it  which 
does  not  find  a  correspondbg  feature  in  the  conflict 
of  nerve  movements  to  which  it  may  be  referred* 
Of  course  it  is  not  professed  that  the  movements, 
as  they  are  here  described,  are  the  actual  oness  but 
that,  from  the  very  generalit)^  of  their  descriptioiiT 
such  movements  must  be  considered  possible.  That 
choice  requircB  two  representations,  is  accoimted  for 
by  the  supposition  of  two  nerve  movements,  reactive 
and  retentive.  That  it  includes  a  sense  of  eflfort 
is  accounted  for  by  the  conflict  between  these  nerve 
movements ;  the  vividness  of  the  sense  of  etfort  by 
the  intensity  of  nearly  equal  energies  in  the  nerve 
movements;  the  balance  and  oscillation  in  choice  by 
similarly  named  circumstances  in  the  nerve  move* 
ments ;  the  final  victory  of  one  representation  by  the 
final  victory  of  one  nerve  movement;  the  ceasing  or 
lessening  of  the  sense  of  effort  by  the  ceasing  or 
lessening  of  energy  in  one  of  the  two  nerve  move* 
ments.  There  seems  to  be  no  point  in  all  the  pro* 
cess,  when  we  combine  it  with  the  analysis  of  the 
content,  where  a  state  of  consciousness,  or  an  un^ 
known  cause  not  included  in  nerve  movement,  eithei 
can  or  need  be  supposed  to  take  the  initiative,  01 
step  in  to  determine  a  change  in  the  series  of  repre< 
sentations.  Between  the  two  hypotheses,  that 
nerve  movements  is  the  simplest,  and  they  are 
at  least  known  to  be  a  vera   causa.     The  state 
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nerve   movements,  and  not  a  source  of  causation,       Bookl 
either  original  or  derived.  -1—  ' 

lo.  If  this  view  is  accepted,  it  will  at  least  fur-  DepJideice  of 
nish  us  with  an  explanation,  that  is,  a  further  ana-  ^Sn"ate* 
lysis,  or  an  analysis  pushed  one  step  farther  back, 
of  the  phenomena  of  redintegration.  If  however  we 
hold  to  the  view  that  pain  and  pleasure,  or  representa- 
tions generally,  are  causes  of  subsequent  states  of  con- 
sciousness and  of  subsequent  nerve  movements,  this, 
though  it  were  true,  would  be  no  explanation,  no 
further  step  in  analysis.  We  know  from  the  first 
that  man,  as  a  whole  unanalysed,  is  determined  by 
pain  and  pleasure  in  voluntary  redintegration.  This 
is  the  general  description  of  the  phenomenon  to  be 
explained  or  analysed.  Now  the  theory  which  makes 
perception  of  pain  or  pleasure  a  cause  of  representa- 
tion, and  representation  a  cause  of  movement,  which 
are  final  causes  become  efficient,  merely  gives  us 
back  again,  in  separate  pieces,  the  same  phenomenon 
of  determination  by  final  causes  which  is  familiar  to 
us  in  human  action  before  analysis.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  theories  which  would  explain  the 
phenomena  by  referring  them  to  unknown  agents, 
a  Soul  or  an  Ego,  acting  in  and  through  the  pheno- 
mena in  question.  So  far  as  these  are  really  unknown 
agents  they  are  no  explanation;  and  so  far  as  they 
are  known,  they  are  merely  the  phenomena  to  be 
accounted  for  over  again.  Do  I  then  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Soul?  By  no  means ;  the  soul  is  not 
indeed  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  states  of  con- 
sciousness ;  it  is  those  phenomena  themselves. 

1 1 .  When  therefore  language  is  used  which  speaks 
of  a  state  of  consciousness  as  a  cause,  it  must  be 
understood  to  include  the  nerve  state  or  nerve  move- 
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Book  l  ment  of  which  it  is  the  evidence.  The  two  senes 
-—  ■  are  exactly  parallel  and  correspondent.,  the  physical 
Depnukneeof  series  being  the  causa  existendi,  or  efficient  cause, 
of  the  conscious  series  in  all  its  minuteness  of  divi- 
sion^ and  the  conscious  series  bemg  the  causa  oog- 
uoscendi,  or  evidence,  of  the  physical  series  with 
equal  minuteness.  And,  of  each  pair  of  correspond- 
ing states,  the  efficient  cause  or  nerve  state  is  always 
previous  in  time  to  its  evidence,  the  conscious  state; 
a  circumstance  in  which  this  correspondence  differs 
from  that  between  the  objective  and  subjective  as- 
pects of  phenomena,  which  aspects  are  simultaneous; 
every  state  of  consciousness  corresponding  to  its  pre- 
viously existing  efficient  cause,  the  supporting  nerve 
state  or  nerve  movement,  and  to  its  simultaneously 
existing  objective  aspect^  the  object  which  it  perceives 
or  represents.  The  subjective  aspect  of  an  object 
when  analysed  was  called  in  "  Time  and  Space"  §  60 
the  formal  cause,  or  causa  essendi,  of  that  object, 
which  analysis  is  expressed  by  its  Definition.  Final 
causes  belong  entirely  to  the  conscious  series,  and 
consist  in  correspondences  between  different  states 
of  consciousness.  The  existence  and  the  gradual 
elaboration  of  such  correspondences,  as  those  be- 
tween means  and  ends,  purposes  and  attainments, 
expectations  and  fulfilments,  provisions  and  appUca' 
tions,  evidence  and  inference,  merit  and  reward,  guill 
and  punLshment,  sin  and  sorrow,  virtue  and  happl 
ness,  these  and  such  as  these  constitute  the  world' 
we  live  in  a  reasonable  world,  being  the  evidence  ol 
its  physical  constitution.  It  is  therefore  a  misleading^ 
half  truth  to  say,  that  there  are  nowhere  found  final 
causes  in  nature,  without  adding  that  thej^  are  foun< 
everywhere  in  the  evidences  of  nature,  where  alone,] 
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from  their  definition,  it  is  possible  to  find  them.  Na- 
ture and  consciousness  are  not  two  separate  things, 
but  one  is  the  evidence  of  the  other ;  and  therefore 
it  is  the  same  thing  to  say  with  Aristotle,  "As  the 
mind  acts  with  design,  so  also  does  nature,"  and  to 
say  conversely,  "As  nature  acts  with  design,  so  also 
does  the  mind  f  for  that  which  is  the  cause  of  mind 
is  one  part  of  nature,  and  interdependent  on  all  other 
parts  of  it. 

12.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  comprehend 
clearly  the  phenomenon  known  as  free  will,  or  more 
philosophically  self-determination,  and  that  pheno- 
menon which  is  its  consequent,  moral  responsibility. 
Final  causes  are  images  or  feelings  represented  as 
desirable,  and  the  terms  have  meaning  only  as  words 
of  consciousness,  or  as  describing  objects  in  their 
subjective  aspect.  Their  efficiency  or  motive  power 
consists  in  the  represented  pleasure,  of  whatever 
kind,  which  they  contain.  These  images  supported 
by  nerve  movements  are  compared  in  consciousness, 
and  the  conflict  of  the  nerve  movements  supports 
their  comparison  in  consciousness  ;  and  the  same 
organ,  which  with  its  nerve  movements  redintegrates 
and  compares  them,  also  in  the  same  process  decides 
between  them.  The  same  organ,  the  same  process, 
the  same  series  of  representations,  are  in  play ;  in 
other  words,  the  organ  which  is  conscious  determines 
the  course  of  its  own  representations,  by  movements 
which  are  themselves  a  part  of  the  course.  This 
same  organ  is  also  the  seat  of  self-consciousness, 
which  is  the  reflection  that  conscious  states  belong 
to  one  and  the  same  series,  and  thus  binds  them  all 
up  into  one  and  the  same  personal  identity.  Whether 
therefore  the  trains  of  redintegration  are  of  a  direct 
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or  of  a  reflective  character,  tliey  are  equally  instances 
of  self-determination  on  the  part  of  the  whole  train 
Dcp^jdeoCT  of  of  consciousness  in  which  they  are  contained,  sup* 
Tn^eAT"*    ported  by  the  nerve  movements  of  its  organ.     The 
movemeii,     perception  of  self-determination,  or  of  the  will  de- 
termining itself,  is  nothing  else  than  reflection  or 
aelf-conseioiisness  accompanying  or  supervening  on 
a  process  of  direct  self-determination  in  the  same 
organ. 

13.  The  sense  of  moral  responsibility  is  a  pa^ 
ticular  case  of  reflective  perception  of  self-dctcrmi* 
nation.  The  distinguishing  feature  in  this  reflection 
is,  that  we  know,  at  the  moment  of  choice,  that  the 
pleasure  which  is  now  preponderant  (being  as  it  is 
the  evidence  of  a  preponderating  nerve  movement) 
may  appear  not  preponderant  to  our  own  future  ami 
better  judgment;  and  thus  the  moment  of  choice  I 
contains  also  in  itself  the  moment  of  responsibility, 
that  is,  of  being  liable  to  correction  on  review.  ThiB 
review  again  is  performed  in  the  same  organ,  and 
with  redintegration  of  the  former  nerve  movements 
and  their  states  of  consciousness ;  in  other  word*, 
we  review  our  own  acts  ;  and  it  is  accompanied  by 
praise  or  blame  of  our  former  determination*  We 
|>raise  or  blame  oui*selves  for  liaving  been  or  not 
having  been  impressed  with  the  stronger  desire  from 
what  we  now  perceive  as  the  greater  or  nobler  pka- 
sxu'e*  We  do  not  blame  or  praise  ourselves  because 
we  were  free  to  be  and  were,  but  solely  because  we 
actually  were,  determined  in  such  and  such  a  way. 
The  consideration  of  freedom  to  wlU  or  choose  dotal 
not  come  ui  imtU  we  reason  about  our  own  oncej 
passed  judgment  of  iipproval  or  disapproval,  when' 
we  ask  ourselves  why  wo  approved   or  disapproved 
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a  particular  act.  We  then  apply  a  logic  which  fa^  bookl 
miliar  cases  offer  to  us,  namely,  the  logic  of  blaming  -^ 
or  praising  external  actions  of  men,  our  judgments  Dependdice  of 
of  which  are  governed  by  the  consideration  of  their  on  nerve 
freedom  from  physical  compulsion,  or  the  reverse. 
But,  applying  this  logic,  we  then  often  proceed  by 
a  false  analogy  to  argue,  that  the  self-determined 
immanent  act  of  choice  must  have  been  free,  or  as 
it  may  perhaps  be  expressed,  the  better  to  hide  from 
ourselves  the  defective  analogy,  essentially  free,  in 
order  to  be  liable  to  a  judgment  of  praise  or  blame. 
The  freedom  which  we  are  justified  in  inferring  from 
this  analogy,  the  freedom  which  we  truly  have  in  the 
actions  which  we  praise  or  blame,  is  the  freedom 
of  the  representative  redintegration  from  new  pre- 
sentations, the  circumstance  that  it  is  only  a  series 
of  representations,  performed  by  the  organs  of  the 
third  group,  which  we  judge.  For  it  is  freedom 
from  external  compulsion,  in  the  case  argued  from, 
to  which  is  analogous  the  freedom  of  redintegration 
from  new  presentations,  in  the  case  argued  to.  No- 
thing in  the  first  case  is  affirmed  as  to  the  inner 
mechanism  of  the  man's  transeunt  actions ;  and  no- 
thing can  be  inferred  from  its  analogy,  in  the  second 
case,  as  to  the  inner  mechanism  of  self-determination 
in  the  immanent  actions  of  redintegration. 

14.  Moral  approval  or  disapproval  and  responsi- 
bility to  conscience  are  phenomena  attaching  insepa- 
rably to  self-determination,  and  we  can  no  more 
escape  from  the  one  than  from  the  other.  We  are 
our  own  determinants  and  our  own  judges,  and  the 
condemnation  or  acquittal  which  we  pronounce  is 
our  own.  Again,  the  judgment  is  a  reality  as  much 
as  the  act  which  it  judges,  and,  as  being  more  en- 
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c^m'      lightened   by  experience,   has   presumably  greater 

—  truth.  And  against  such  a  judgment,  whether  of 
i>ependence  of  praisc  OF  blame,  it  is  impossible  to  set  up  the  plea, 
that  the  nerve  movements  follow  and  combat 
other  by  natural  fixed  laws,  which  we  did  not 
and  cannot  alter,  and  that  in  this  way  we  are  under 
compulsion,  for  it  is  these  same  nerve  movements, 
in  the  same  organ,  and  under  the  same  laws,  which 
now  pronounce  the  judgment  against  which  we  would 
appeal ;  that  is,  which  support  those  very  states  0/ 
consciousness  which  we  call  condemnation  or  acquit- 
tal Necessity  can  no  more  be  pleaded  against  the 
censure  or  punishments  of  conscience,  than  the  saine 
necessity  against  the  judgments  or  punishments  otM 
law.  ^ 

15*  Approval  or  disapproval  of  past  volitional 
a  judgment  of  the  comparative  character  of  stat^of 
consciousness,  the  series  of  which  is  a  self-deterrained 
redintegration*      Moral   approval    or  disapproval  of 
them  is  judgment  of  their  comparative  character  in 
respect  to  the  moral  sense.     And  although  it  is  re- 
quisite to  both  kinds  of  judgment  that  the  object* 
of  them  should  be  self-determined  series  of  states  dM\ 
consciousness,  and  although  in  such  cases  of  self^de*^ 
termined  action  there  may  always  be  a  sense  of  free- 
dom, which  consists  m  the  perception  of  the  balance 
of  motives  ^vithout  knowing  its  issue,  yet  neither  this 
sense  of  freedom,  nor  a  supposed  fact  of  freedom  be- 
hind it,  other  than  the  fact  of  self-determination, 
any  part  of  the  ground  for  passing  judgments  of  ap 
proval  or  disapprovaL      The  character  of  the  cc 
scions  states  themselves,  not  the  character  of 
mechanism  which  moves  them,  is  the  object  of 
judgments  of  praise  or  blame,  and  of  moral  judg?. 
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Neither  in  fact,  therefore,  nor 
in  logic  is  there  an  escape  from  the  tribunal  of  con-  "'-^ 
science,  when  conceived  as  a  mode  of  voluntary  red-  Dependence  of 
integration  supported  by  nerve  movements.  There 
are  not  two  orders  of  phenomena,  acting  and  react- 
ing on  each  other,  or  having  the  phenomena  of  the 
one  alternating  in  one  series  with  those  of  the  other ; 
nerve  movements  causing  feelings,  and  these  in  turn 
causing  nerve  movements  ;  but  tliere  is  one  order 
only,  of  nerve  movements  evidenced  by  states  of  con- 
sciousness ;  and  these  are  at  one  time  preferences, 
at  another  judgments  ou  those  preferences,  both  sup- 
ported by  the  same  series  of  nerve  movements.  The 
nerve  movements  make  us  choose;  they  also  make 
us  judge  our  choice  ;  a  phenomenon  of  consciousness 
equally  real,  and,  it  may  be  added,  equally  real  with 
the  nerve  movements  themselves. 

1 6.  The  sense  of  freedom,  as  known  to  us  by 
the  reflective  perception  of  self-determination,  is  the 
perception  of  the  fact  that  we  are  self-determined, 
without  the  perception  of  the  issue  of  the  sell-de- 
termination. Such  is  the  analysis  of  what  we  per- 
ceive in  perceiving  that  we  are  free,  the  analysis  of 
the  sense  of  freedom  or  of  freedom  itself  This 
brings  us  back  to  the  moment  indicated  in  §  2  as 
the  moment  of  distinction  between  accomplished  fact 
and  practical  action,  the  moment  which  is  the  turn- 
ing point  of  ethical  problems.  It  is  the  moment 
which  is  the  junction,  or  the  separation,  of  what  is 
necessary  and  what  is  contingent  in  action.  Ne- 
cessity and  contingence  are  terms  which  have  mean- 
ing only  subjectively;  they  refer  to  our  knowledge 
of  facts.  Therefore,  since  in  the  moment  of  choice 
we  know  only  the  past  and  not  the  future,  not  the 
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issue  of  the  choice,  no  action  that  lies  in  choice  iB 
necessary.      It  cannot  be  knoT\^i  to  be  determined 
D€p<siaenc€  of  this  wav  or  that  by  particular  causes,  because  thci 
on  nerve      determiniiic]f  causes  act  only  throuflrh  the  moment  of 

movement.  -  «         ,  , 

choice,  and  the  choice  itself  is  the  determination  of 
tlie  issue.  The  causes  which  determme  it  are  nerve 
movements,  the  respective  force  of  which  is  known 
only  by  the  issue  of  their  conflict.  The  physical 
laws  of  movement  themselves  thus  produce,  or  evolve 
out  of  themselves,  in  supporting  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness,  the  distinction  between  the  necessary 
and  the  contingent,  and  place  the  limit  betwceo 
them  at  the  point  or  moment  of  conscious  action,  the 
point  or  moment  which  separates  the  past  from  the 
future. 

§  58.  I.  There  is  a  class  of  questions  still  reniiiiii' 
ing  to  complete  the  present  branch  of  our  euquiiy, 
the  questions  relating  to  the  physiological  distribu' 
tion  of  functions   within  the   cerebral  hemisphere*, 
which  have  been  already  distinguished  as  the  orgwi 
of  immanent  processes  of  redintegration  of  pure  re- 
presentations and  of  the  emotions  pervading  them* 
Two  orders  of  questions  were  distinguished  in  §  51i 
as  of  special  interest  to  metaphysic,  those  relating  t^ 
the  nature  of  nerve  movements,  and  those  relating  to 
the  assignment  of  organs  to  distinct  functions  in  con- 
sciousness.   Questions  of  the  first  of  these  two  orders 
in  respect  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  have  already 
been  included,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  reached,  in 
the  anrdysis  of  tlie  processes  of  redintegration  s|)on- 
taneous  and  vohmtary.     It  remains  to  see  whether 
any  probable  hj'pothesis  is  afforded  by  the  results  of 
that  analysis,  in  regard  to  questions  of  the  second 
order.     In  other  words,  Does  the  analysis  of  func- 
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tions  and  processes  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres  sug-      5^1x1; 
gest  any  hypothesis,  and  what,  as  to  distinct  portions        — 
of  the  organ  being  the  seats  of  separate  functions  and     Distinction 

n  ®'  functions  m 

processes  ?  the  cerebnim. 

2.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  in  the  first  place, 
that  a  diOFerence  in  function  implies  a  diflference  in 
position  of  the  organ  appropriated  to  it,  since  the 
diflference  of  function  depends  on  a  difference  of  nerve 
movements,  and  those  nerve  movements  which  are 
most  fitted  mutual  action  and  reaction  would,  by 
frequency  of  repetition,  tend  to  consolidate  or  group 
themselves  together,  and  take  gradually  exclusive 
possession  of  the  portion  of  nerve  substance  in  which 
they  arise;  especially  if  we  remember  that  such  move- 
ments are  only  performed  on  condition  of  waste  and 
reparation,  by  a  new  growth  of  nerve  substance  in 
place  of  the  old.  Increasing  organisation  seems  on 
this  ground  to  involve  increasingly  minute  separa- 
tion of  parts  locally  in  the  organism.  And  this 
tendency  would  be  probable  independently  of  an  ori- 
ginal conformation  of  organs  in  the  same  direction ; 
which  conformation  might,  on  the  contrary,  be  itself 
in  turn  regarded  as  the  result,  hereditarily  trans- 
mitted, of  a  previous  action  of  such  tendencies.  At 
any  rate,  our  hypothesis  of  location  of  organs  must 
be  based  upon  differences  of  function  and  process, 
since  there  is  no  original  conformation  which  we  can 
assume  as  a  starting  point,  or  known  as  contributing 
to  determine  differences  in  function  and  process. 

3.  The  movements  of  representation  of  images 
received  from  below,  and  those  which  we  must  sup- 
pose original  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres  themselves, 
on  the  meeting  and  stimulation  of  the  latter  by  the 
former,  combine  into  total  movements  which  pro- 
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duce  or  support  the  states  of  consciousness  known 
as  emotions  and  images  or  frameworks  of  emoti< 
emotion  and  framework  being  two  elements  of 


reasoning 


of  the  conscious  states.     Volition  in 
volition  in  choice,  which  ends  in  passion,  are 
of  the  same  process,  conflict  of  nerve  movement 
different  from  each  other  only  as  they  are  displ&yi 
in  cases  where  either  the  emotional  or  the  repre- 
sentational element  predomitiates  over  the  oth».  NM 
state  of  consciousness  however  is  exclusively  emo-" 
tional  or  exclusively  representational;  and  thereforej 
no  state  is  exclusively  one  of  passion,  or  exclusivelj 
one  of  reason.     The  combination  of  the  movemeDti 
from  the  two  sources,  from  the  cerebrum  and  frou 
the  organs  of  the  first  and  second  groups,  is  an  uni- 
versal fact,  issuing  in  every  instance  in  states  of  coa* 
sciousnesB  which  combine  both  the  elements,  emc 
and  imagery. 

4.  But  although  there  is  this  fusion  between  Ae' 
two  kinds  of  movement  and  between  their  products 
in  consciousness,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
always  mixed  in  the  same  proportion.  It  has  been 
shown  on  the  contrary,  that  either  element  may  pre- 
dominate to  all  but  the  exclusion  of  the  other;  and 
this  in  cases  both  of  spontaneous  and  voluntary  red- 
integration, and  of  both  strong  and  feeble  volitio 
So  that  no  sooner  is  the  fusion  effected,  in  the  ct»r 
bral  processes,  than  a  new  disi>ersion  and  distinctio 
of  processes  and  their  conscious  states  appears 
begin, 

5.  If  we  look  at  the  specific  content  of  the 
fcrent  states  in  redintegration,  there  is  a  sirnilar 
ability  between  tlieir  two  elements.     The  questiO 
must  have  occuiTcd  to  every  one,  during  the  analy 
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in  Chapter  ii.,  since  the  emotions  are  declared  not 
capable  of  analysis  into  represented  sensations,  what 
ifl  the  cause  determining  the  combination  of  such 
and  such  an  emotion  with  such  and  such  a  frame- 
work? Why,  for  instance,  should  the  emotion  of  love 
be  attached  to  the  image  of  a  person  feeling  fondness, 
or  that  of  hate  to  the  image  of  a  person  feeling  aver- 
sion, towards  the  Subject  of  those  emotions?  Granted 
that  there  are  emotions  of  these  kinds  naturally  pro- 
duced by  the  play  of  cerebral  movements,  why  should 
this  particular  emotion  be  attached  to  this  particular 
image?  The  psychological  hypothesis,  argued  against 
in  §  14,  was,  that  represented  sensations  combined 
of  themselves  into  emotions,  by  a  kind  of  chemistry 
of  consciousness  ;  but  the  present  Chapter  has,  1 
think,  shown  the  conception  on  which  this  hypothesis 
originally  rested  to  be  untenable,  the  conception  that 
states  of  consciousness  as  such  act  and  react,  and  are 
reciprocaUy  causes  and  effects  of  each  other.  Never- 
theless it  might  still  be  maintained  by  psychologists 
tiiat  the  movements  supporting  sensations  become, 
when  continued,  movements  supporting  emotions, 
without  requiring  the  cooperation  of  new  movements, 
the  consciousness  in  w^hich  is  emotional  originally; 
and  thus  their  theory  would  accoimt,  supposing  theu* 
analysis  correct,  for  the  connection  of  such  and  such 
sensations  with  such  and  such  emotions.  But  if  we 
reject  the  psychological  theory,  we  are  still  in  want 
of  a  theory  of  this  connection ;  the  question  still  re- 
niains,  ^\Tiat  is  the  cause  of  each  particular  combi- 
nation between  represented  sensations  and  emotions? 
The  complete  answer  could  only  be  given  by  follow- 
ing up  the  processes  of  spontaneous  and  volxmtary 
redintegration,  not  only  in  a  single  life  but  through 
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the  hereditary  transmissions  of  generations,  to  a 
of  indetermination  in  the  relations  between  emotioc 
iHatjnction     and  imagery,  which  is,  for  the  present  at  Icast^  far 
the  cerebnim?  beyond  the  reach  of  profitable  speculation.     Neve 
theless,  if  a  conjecture  is  admissible,  1  would  sugge 
that,  since  it  must  be  owing  to  some  correspondence,! 
or  some  similarity,  between  the  nerve  movementi 
supporting  the  image  and  emotion  which   combine, 
it  will  most  probably  be  a  correspondence  or  simi* 
larity  in  that  feature  of  the  two  movements  wUchj 
supports  the  specific  pleasure  or  specific  pain  of  each. i 
Apart  however  from  such  conjectures,  the  mode  in 
which  the  answer  to  the  question  is  to  be  sought 
consists  in  applying  the  analysis  of  redintegradoftj 
historically;  though  the  starting  point,  the  original^ 
constitution,  determining  the  combination  of  move- 
ments, may  perhaps  never  be  discovered.     If  this 
view  is  correct,  and  if  it  is  the  fact  that  the  present  i 
combinations  of  emotions  and  images  are  the  result 
of  redintegrations,   ^ve  must  infer  that  the  specific 
emotions  and  specific  images  are  so  far  free  and  in- 
dependent of  each  other  originally,  as  to  be  capable  j 
of  the  most  variable  combinations, 

6.  We  need  hardly  however  have  recourse  to  this^ 
consideration  in  order  merely  to  show  the  fact  of  the  _ 
variable  combination  of  emotion  and  imagery*     No 
two  persons  are  precisely  alike  in  this  respect,  and 
the  differences  are  sometimes  enormous,  as  botwee 
persons  of  different  countries^  degrees  of  civilisatiot 
and  times  of  life.    The  same  person  differs  from 
self  not  only  in  fluctuating  combinations  from  dny 
day,  but  in  habitual  combinations  at  tlifferent  age 
The  moral  training  of  character,  so  far  as  it  consist 
of  immanent  processes,  that  is,  in  its  aims,  its  resulfc 
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ana  a  great  part  of  its  means,  is  nothing  but  a  modi-       ^fJ- 
fication  of  the  relations  between  imagery  and  emo-        — 
tion.   And  all  these  chancres  must  have  been  ^vrouo^ht,     Di.Htinction 
aa  we  see  that  they  are  wrought  where  they  lall   the  cerebrum. 
under  observation,  in  and  through  processes  of  red- 
integration. 

7.  The  variable  character  of  the  combinations  of 
emotion  and  imagery  is  therefore  indisputable,  and 
the  general  kinds  of  combinations  into  which  they 
Ml,  and  under  which  they  group  themselves,  in  pro- 
[jesses  of  redintegration,  are  no  less  evident,  although 
re  are  unable  to  trace  the  historical  steps  in^  their 
development ;  these  groups  being  on  the  one  hand 
thofie  groups  of  emotions  distinguished  in  Chapter  ii., 
and  on  the  other  the  groups  of  intellectual  concep- 
tions constituting  the  several  physical  sciences,  which 
are  not  within  the  puqwse  of  this  work.  The  func- 
tions or  operations,  which  have  led  and  continue  to 
tlead  up  to  the  formation  of  these  and  similar  groups, 
"are  those  which  have  been  distinguished  and  ana- 
lysed in  the  present  Chapter  ;  and  these  foil  under 
the  two  most  general  heads  of  redintegrations  in 
which  emotion,  and  redintegrations  in  which  imagery, 
predominates,  while  they  include  operations  in  which 

fnow  one  now  tlie  other  element  is  all  but  entirely 
-excluded.  Comparing  these  processes  with  these  re- 
Bults,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
redintegrations,  by  which  these   results   have  been 

•" gradually  attained,  must  have  included,  as  a  very 
important  feature,  processes  of  grouping  together  the 
movements  supporting  emotion,  eliminating  some  of 
those  supporting  imagery,  and  vice  versa.  But  the 
grouping   together   of  movements,  if  repeated   fre- 

.quently  in  a  modifiable  organism,  can  only  be  ima- 
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gined  to  result  in  a  localisation  of  the  combine 
movements  in  appropriated  portions  of  it.  And  the 
sole  circumstance  of  movements  frequently  made  in 
combination,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  tends  to  make 
the  parts  of  the  organism  in  which  they  take  place  fl 
an  organic  whole,  even  though  these  parts  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  portions  of  the  organism 
devoted  to  other  movements. 

8.  We  have  then  three  considerations  to  guide  ua 
to  oiur  hypothesis ;  first,  that  the  separation  of  emo- 
tion and  imagery  is  never  complete ;  second^  that  the 
processes  which  end  by  becoming  localised  separately 
must  be  those  which  are  distinguished  as  reasoning 
and  passion ;  third,  that  these  processes  must  com- 
mence, and  consist  throughout  their  course,  in  a 
certain  partial  separation  between  movements  which 
support  respectively  emotions  and  images.  Conse- 
quently the  process  of  separation  does  not  consist 
simply  in  localising  images  in  one  place  and  emotions 
in  another,  but  in  a  separation  of  some  of  the  ele- 
ments which  compose  a  fused  state  of  consciousness 
consisting  of  emotion  and  image  together.  It  m  a 
separation  of  more  elementary  parts  than  those  which 
are  designated  as  emotion  and  image;  for  the  images 
themselves  consist  of  represented  sensations,  which 
have  pleasure  or  pain  attached  to  them  as  sensations; 
which  represented  sensations  are  pervaded^  first  by 
the  direct  emotionSj  secondly  by  the  reflective;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reflective  emotions,  as  well 
as  the  direct,  are  always  embodied  in  some  image, 
though  it  may  be  vague  and  indistinct. 

9.  The  only  more  elementary  parts  than  image 
and  emotion  themselves,  in  a  compound  state  which 
may  be  designated  either  as  an  image  or  as  an  emo- 
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tion,  are  those  elements  of  all  consciousness  which      BooxL 

Ch.  UL 

have  been  distingiiished  in  '^  Time  and  Space"  as  the  — 
formal  and  material  elements  ;  namely,  time  and  Distmctioii 
space  the  formal,  and  feeling  the  material  element,  the  cerebrum. 
Accordingly,  these  elements  it  is  which  determine 
the  processes  in  question,  which  must  be  conceived 
as  processes  which  abstract  more  or  less,  but  never 
entirely,  from  one  or  from  the  other  of  these  ele- 
ments. Redintegrations  which  turn  on  the  formal 
element,  or  in  which  the  time  and  space  relations 
of  the  object  in  view  are  the  motive  interest,  are 
processes  of  reasoning,  or  judgment;  those  which 
turn  on  the  material  element  are  processes  of  passion 
or  choice ;  and  between  the  extremes  of  these  two 
modes  of  redintegration  there  will  naturally  arise  an 
intermediate  mode,  in  which  the  two  elements  com- 
bined in  equal  proportion  are  the  motives  of  the 
process.  The  formal  and  material  elements,  which 
in  presentative  perception  are  so  inextricably  bound 
up  together,  thus  become  in  redintegration  of  pure 
representations,  which  is  the  final  and  completing  pro- 
cess of  consciousness,  developed  and  distinguished  ; 
the  whole  consciousness  more  specialised,  and  yet 
more  organised,  as  it  becomes  more  complex  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  its  unity  of  nature,  its  unity  of 
principle  of  development,  preserved  from  first  to  last, 
I  lo.  Assuming  in  the  next  place,  that  the  separate 
processes  supporting  separate  modes  of  consciousness 
tend  to  a  separate  localisation,  we  shall  be  inclined 
to  localise  separately  the  phenomena  or  states  of  con- 
sciousness which  are  the  accompaniments  and  results 
of  the  three  processes  of  redintegration  now  distin- 
guished. As  accompaniments  of  the  processes,  or 
as  the  processes  themselves  described  in  terms  of 
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consciousness,  these  may  be  called  the  speculative, 
the  contemplative,  the  afFecti%^e,  modes  of  redintegra- 
tion ;  of  which  the  conteiaplative  is  the  intermediate, 
the  combination  of  form  and  matter  in  equal  pro- 
portions*  Described  as  results,  or,  in  other  word% 
as  states  and  not  processes  of  consciousness,  they  are, 
first,  systems  of  images  bound  together  by  corre- 
spondences of  their  time  and  space  relations;  theories 
and  exphinations  of  cause  and  effect,  suitability,  or 
final  causes;  calculations,  measurements,  analyses, 
syntheses;  everything,  in  short,  which  constitutes 
what  is  called  the  purely  intellectual  w^orld  ;  and 
these  are  the  objects  or  results  of  the  speculative 
mode  of  redintegration.  Those  of  the  contemplative 
mode  are  those  emotions  and  their  objects  which 
contain  form  and  matter  in  equal  proportion  or  equal 
strength  of  interest ;  w^hich  are,  according  to  the  ana- 
lysis in  Chapter  ii.,  the  moral  sense,  the  aesthetic  and 
poetic  emotions,  and  religion.  Those  of  the  affective 
mode  are  the  emotions  and  passions  themselves,  with 
their  objects  and  frameworks,  felt,  chosen,  tmd  de- 
sired, rather  than  analysed,  reasoned,  and  judged. 

1 1 ,  The  three  modes  of  redintegration,  and  the 
three  groups  of  objects  or  states  of  consciousness 
belonging  to  them,  may  be  considered  as  forming  a 
series,  in  the  several  stages  of  which  the  proportion 
of  the  formal  element  increases  as  that  of  the  material 
diminishes,  and  diminishes  as  that  increases;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  material  element.  Referrinor  the 
series  to  the  cerebrum,  w^e  shall  be  most  nearly  in  ac- 
cordance wth  the  commonly  received  opinion^  which 
in  the  main  is  likely  to  be  true  (see  Dr.  Maudsley's 
work  before  quotetl,  page  107),  if  we  consider  the 
anterior  portions  of  the  cerebrum  to  be  devoted  to 
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the  speculative  functions  and  their  objects,  the  pos-       5^^' 
terior  to  the  affective,  and  the  intermediate  to  the        -^ 
contemplative.     Accordingly,  we  may  place  the  most     Dwtinction 
abstract  images  and  reasonings,  such  as  the  mathe-    thecerebmm. 
matical,  at  the  anterior  extremity,  the  most  abstract 
emotions  and  passions  at  the  posterior ;   while  the 
contemplative  emotions  will  occupy  the  middle  por- 
tion.    Farther  than  this  there  seems  no  ground  at 
present  to  venture,  by  attempting,  for  instance,  to 
assign  portions  of  the  cerebral  surface  to  particular 
emotions  or  particular  images ;  although  it  may  be 
true  that  the  point  at  which  we  now  stop  is  not 
destined  to  be  the  final  limit  of  science  in  this  direc- 
tion. 


Note  referred  to  at  §  53.  6. 

There  is  a  singular  circumstance  in  dreams,  which  may  be  paral- 
leled with  the  phenomenon  of  seeing  things  upright  though  the 
image  of  them  is  thrown  inverted  on  the  retina.  There  is  an  ac- 
count of  a  dream  given  by  M.  Alfred  Maury  in  his  work  Le  Som- 
meil  et  les  Reves,  p.  133,  which  I  will  quote  at  length.  "  Mais 
un  fait  plus  concluant  pour  la  rapid  itedu  songe,  un  fait  qui  ^tablit 
k  mes  yeux  qu*il  sufi&t  d*un  instant  pour  faire  un  reve  ^tendu,  est 
le  suivant :  J'^tais  un  peu  indispose,  et  me  trouvais  couche  dans 
ma  chambre,  ayant  ma  m^re  k  mon  chevet.  Je  reve  de  la  Terreur ; 
j'assiste  k  des  scenes  de  massacre,  je  comparais  devant  le  tribunal 
revolutionnaire,  je  vois  Eobespierre,  Marat,  Fouquier-Tinville,  toutes 
los  plus  vilaines  figures  de  cette  ^poque  terrible;  je  discute  avec 
eux ;  enfin,  apr^s  bien  des  evenements  que  je  ne  me  rappelle  qu*im- 
parfaitement,  je  suis  juge,  condamne  k  mort,  conduit  en  charreite, 
au  milieu  d*un  concours  immense,  sur  la  place  de  la  Revolution ; 
je  monto  sur  Tc^chafaud ;  I'exdcuteur  me  lie  sur  la  planche  fatale, 
il  la  fait  basculer,  le  couperet  tombe ;  je  sens  ma  tete  se  s^parer 
de  mon  tronc ;  je  m'eveille  en  proie  k  la  plus  vive  angoisse,  et  je 
me  sens  sur  le  cou  la  ficche  de  mon  lit  qui  s'^tait  subitement 
detachde,  et  ^tait  tomb^  sur  mes  vert^bres  cervicales,  k  la  fagon 
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du  couteau  d'une  guiUotine.  Cela  avait  eu  lieu  k  rmstanti 
que  ma  mhiQ  le  confirma,  ei  cependant  c'<^tait  cette  sensation  ex- 
teme  que  j'avaie  prise,  comme  dans  le  caa  cit^  plus  haul,  pour  poini 
du  depart  d*un  rove  oil  tant  de  faits  s'^taient  succM^.  An  moment 
oil  j^avaia  ^'t^  frappd,  le  souvenir  de  la  redoutable  machine,  dont  Li 
fltclie  de  mon  lit  representait  si  Lien  Teifet,  avait  ^*veille  toutci 
lea  images  d'une  ^ipoque  dont  la  guiUotiue  a  et4  le  symbole-'*  M. 
Maury  cites  tlus  instance  chiefly  to  show  the  extreme  lapidity  of 
dreams.  But  must  we  not  also  conclude  from  it,  that  dreanu^ 
when  suggested  by  external  agency,  and  referred  to  past  time,  are 
suggested  in  inverted  order  of  time,  which  is  corrected  and  changed 
into  the  real  order  of  liistt)ry  by  a  process  harmonising  them  with 
the  order  of  events  in  actual  life!  Just  as  we  judge  of  the  top 
and  bottom  of  a  visible  image  by  associating  it  with  sensationa  of 
touch,  and  as  we  arrange  the  events  of  ancient  history  in  real  hiB- 
torical  order,  though  we  re-ason  back  to  them,  retracing  that  oider^ 
firom  events  which  have  been  their  effects,  so  in  dreams  we  see  the 
events  in  real  historical  order  though  they  are  suggested  to  us  buc- 
cessively  in  that  order  precisely  reversed.  The  image  of  death  by 
the  guillotine  was  the  last  thing  in  the  apparent  order  of  the  dream; 
the  movements  supporting  that  image  were  the  first  thinga  in  the 
real  onior  of  suggestion.  And  we  can  hardly  suppose,  as  M.  Maizty 
might  seem  to  do  from  his  concluding  words,  that  the  image  ol 
the  guillotine  called  up  the  imago  of  the  Revolution  generally,  and 
that  then  this  image  developed  itself  into  a  special  story  or  se- 
quence of  events,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  dream  did  not 
appear  to  begin  but  to  cud  with  the  guillotine,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  because  this  would  give  no  reason  for  the  person  guillotined 
being  the  dreamer  himself ;  the  general  image  of  the  Revoluticm 
might  just  as  well  end  with  the  execution  of  any  one  else,  or 
without  an  execution  at  all.  It  seems  that  we  must  either  mp- 
pose  an  inverse  order  of  suggeation>  or  suppose  what  is  at  leaat 
unlikely,  first,  that  the  image  of  the  guillotine  should  have  imme- 
diately suggested  the  image  of  the  Bevolution  generally  or  of  pro- 
minent scenes  in  it,  and  secondly,  that  the  story  into  which  this 
image  developed  itijelf  should  have  ended  with  the  execution  of 
the  spectator  himself. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


COMBINATION  OF  FEELINGS  AND  FORMATION  OF 
CHARACTER, 


Fiurwahr !  es  idt  Homunculas. 

Goethe. 


§  59.  I.  The  statical  analysis  of  feelings  has  been       bookl 
completed  in  Chapter  ii.,  and  their  dynamical  ana-        ^ ' 
lysis,  the  analysis  of  redintegration,  in  Chapter  iii.      wLtthe 
But  the  most  diflBicult  and  complicated  part  of  our    *^***'**'^'^ 
task  remains  still  before  us,  the  analysis  and  classi- 
fication of  Character.     Character  may  be  defined,  at 
least  provisionally,  as  that  combination  of  feelings 
and  emotions,  and  that  mode  of  redintegration   of 
emotions  and  their  frameworks,  which  together  are 
dominant  or  preponderant  in  any  individual  person. 
The  first  question  is  this,  What  feelings  and  emo- 
tions are  found  usually  in  combination,  or,  What  are 
the  affinities  of  feelings?     The  second.  What  modes 
of  redintegration  are  found  usually  in  combination 
with  each  of  those  groups  of  feelings  which  are  con- 
nected by  affinity?     The  answer  to  both  these  ques- 
tions together  is  the  answer  to  the  question.  What 
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are  the  chief  kinds  or  classes  of  character.     The  pi^ 
blem  consists,  therefore,  in  combining  the  two  ana- 
lyses, statical  and  dynamical ;  and  the  result  will  be 
an  analysis  and  a  classification  of  individuals,  of  men 
as  complete  wholes ;  an  analysis,  because   the  cha-  j 
racter  will  be  analysed  into  its  favourite  modes  of  j 
working,  and  its  favourite  kinds  of  feeling;   and  a 
classification,  because  aU  kinds  of  characters  will  be 
grouped  together  under  several  heads,  according  to  | 
these  affinities  and  modes.     This  double  analysis  and 
classification  will  complete  the  First  Book,  the  ana- 
lytical part,  of  the  whole  enquiry. 

2.  The  character  of  any  individual  consists,  strictly 
speaking,  in  the  kind  of  his  favourite  representations  fl 
and  his  tavourite  mudes  of  redintegrating  them,  Of  H 
the  three  portions  of  the  nervous  organism,  distin- 
guished in  §  52,  supporting  severally  presentations, 
mixed  representations,  and  pure  representations,  cha- 
racter attaches  primarily  and  immediately  to  the  lai*t 
alone ;  for  it  is  in  these  representations  only  that  self- 
consciousness  arises;  and  therefore  it  is  the  organ  of 
these  representations  only  which  supports  the  cha- 
racter of  the  self-conscious  individual  Sever  the 
connection  betw^een  this  organ  and  the  organs  of 
sense  and  motion  below  it,  and  then,  although  the^^ 
lower  organs  might  continue  to  have  sensations  and 
mixed  representations,  and  to  produce  movements  ( 
and  sounds,  their  perceptions  would  no  longer  be 
knowTi  as  perceptions  of,  their  movements  would  no 
longer  be  dependent  as  effects  upon,  the  reflecting] 
consciousness  seated  in  the  organ  of  pure  representa-j 
tion.  When  we  enquii'e  into  character,  we  mean  the  [ 
character  of  the  self-conscious  individual;  no  other| 
than  this  can  be  the  object  of  Ethic.     But  in  prac- 
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tice  and  in  life,  this  organ,  its  redintegrations,  its       BookI. 
representations  and  emotions,  its  self-consciousness,        -1- ' 
and  its  character,  are  not  isolated  from  the  other      wlatthe 
organs  of  the  body ;  they  are  modified  by  and  built    ^  "^    **• 
up  out  of  the  perceptions  and   nervous  influences 
coming  from  these  ;  and  these  in  their  turn  they 
modify  and  guide,  in  reaction  upon  the  body  and, 
through  the  muscles  of  the  body,  upon  the  external 
world.     We  have  then  to  hold  fast  this  distinction, 
namely,  the  character  itself  as  the  special  object  of 
analysis,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on   the   other   the 
causes  influencing  the  formation,  and  the  efffects  pro- 
duced by  the  reaction,  of  the  character.     But  these 
three  things  must  first  be  distinguished  with  greater 
minuteness. 

3.  First  as  to  the  character  itself,  and  the  repre- 
sentations and  emotions  constituting  it.  Few  persons 
are  aware  of  the  enormous  comparative  importance 
of  the  domain  of  pure  representations.  Not  only  do 
the  emotions  which  arise  in  them  colour  the  whole 
of  life,  a  circumstance  which  has  been  long  observed, 
but  the  far  greater  part  of  th^  world  in  which  we 
habitually  live  consists  of  representations  and  re- 
presentations only.  In  consequence  of  our  usual 
empirical  method  of  thinking,  we  set  down  all  re- 
presentations of  physical  objects  to  presentative  per- 
ception, under  the  title  of  objects  of  sense  or  mate- 
rial objects,  on  the  tacit  assumption  that  they  might 
become  presentations  if  we  were  within  sight  or 
hearing  of  them,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed, 
that  they  are  material  in  their  nature,  though  we 
have  only  their  images  in  the  mind.  Metaphysically, 
however,  every  object  is  material,  that  is,  contains 
feeling  as  well  as  form  ;   and  this  circumstance  is 
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not  a  distinction  of  any  era  pi  r 
rate  class  of  objects.  An  object  of  representation 
does  not  become  a  presentation  by  being  proved  to 
exist;  it  remains  a  representation  as  completely  as 
before;  only  if  actually  seen,  i.e.  verified  by  ob&erva-  fl 
tion,  does  it  become  a  presentation,  and  then  only  to  " 
the  actual  observer,  and  only  at  the  moment  of  ob-  j 
servation ;  for  him  afterwards,  and  for  others  always,  H 
it  remains  a  fact  of  representation.  To  bring  home 
to  ourselves  how  important  the  domain  of  pure  re- 
presentation is,  let  us  eiuimerate  some  of  the  groups 
of  objects  which  form  subdivisions  of  it.  First,  the 
conclusions  and  theories  of  the  physical  sciences  with 
respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  visible  and  other- 
wise sensible  world,  with  all  its  various  Forces,  light, 
heat,  sound,  electricity,  magnetism,  gravity.  These 
sciences  are  perpetually  building  and  rebuilding, 
modifying  and  remodifying,  vast  and  complicated 
structures  of  pure  representations,  on  the  ground  of 
the  objects  of  presentation  :  airy  palaces  of  thought, 
communicating  or  interfused;  towering,  transparent 
domes,  which  fill  t]je  heavens  of  speculation  from 
zenith  to  nadir.  Next,  the  same  imagery  may  be  em- 
ployed to  describe  all  those  sciences,  also  of  pure  re- 
presentations,  which  relate  to  the  works  and  thoughts 
of  man, — systems  of  law,  of  government^  ol'  moraU, 
of  religion;  theories  of  man's  history,  his  diversities 
of  race,  his  relations  with  beings  of  unseen  worlda; 
his  infinite  past  and  his  infinite  future;  the  laws  of 
life  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds,  tiieir  coil' 
nection  with  laws  of  physic,  their  connection  with 
laws  of  consciousness;  all  this  constitutes  a  vast  body 
of  purely  representative  thought  and  feeling,  which 
forms  an   increasing  portion  of  the  whole  world  of 
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sation.  In  law,  for  instance,  what  a  vast  body  of  What  the 
representation  is  formed  by  the  conceptions  of  Rights  " 
and  Duties,  and  their  various  kinds  and  subdivisions ; 
and  what  a  new  character  is  given  to  an  act,  in  itself 
trivial,  by  its  being  brought  under  one  of  these 
subdivisions  in  representation.  For  instance,  a  man 
traces  a  few  letters  on  a  scrap  of  paper, — trivial  act, 
object  of  presentation ;  but  the  scrap  of  paper  is  a 
cheque,  the  letters  spell  another  man's  name, — ob- 
jects of  representation ;  the  trivial  act  is  Forgery. 
In  the  history  of  modern  Europe  again,  how  im- 
mense has  been  the  influence  of  the  tradition  of  Im- 
perialism, of  the  idea  of  a  single  Emperor  ruling  the 
•  whole  inhabited  world ;  in  international  law,  of  the 
Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations;  in  spiritual  history, 
of  a  single  Vicegerent  of  God  and  Head  of  the  Church 
on  earth;  in  industrial  economy,  of  the  belief  that 
coined  metal  will  be  received  in  exchange  for  other 
commodities  by  buyers  and  sellers,  a  beUef  which  is 
the  effect  of  habit  accumulated  for  centuries,  starting 
from  convenience  in  particular  transactions,  fortified 
by  perception  of  resulting  benefit,  and  finally  recog- 
nised by  positive  law.  A  small  nucleus  of  presenta- 
tion is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  atmosphere 
infinitely  deep  of  representation, — such  is  this  world 
of  ours.  We  may  see  this  still  plainer  by  consider- 
ing what  happens  when  we  read  books  of  travel.  We 
then  obtain  accounts  of  other  countries,  scenery,  men 
and  manners,  which  are  to  us  representations;  but 
these  are  not  without  effect  upon  our  representations 
of  the  objects  which  immediately  surround  us;  rather 
we  see  these  objects  in  a  new  light,  as  it  is  called, 
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that  is,  oiir  representations  of  them  undergo  a  change, 
we  estimate  or  interpret  the  characters  of  those  about 
us  differently  in  consequence,  we  give  a  new,  greater 
or  less,  importance  to  old  objects  or  events. 

4.  Besides  the  facts  just  noticed,  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  observe  the  effect  of  the  emotional  element 
pervading  the  representational  or  cognitive  frame- 
work, as  distinguished  from  that  framework  itself. 
It  is  to  this  emotional  element  that  all  the  various 
theologically  coloured  theories  of  the  origin  and  con- 
stitution of  the  universe,  which  have  been  thrown 
up  at  various  epochs  of  speculation,  and  in  various 
countries,  such  as,  Gnosticism,  Neo-platonism,  Buddh- 
ism, Christian  philosophies,  Mohammedan  philoso- 
phies, and  so  on,  are  to  be  traced  in  the  last  resort. 
This  element  alone  gives  them  their  interest-^  this 
alone  is  the  motive  for  imagining  them.  The  dis- 
tinction, therefore,  between  the  cognitive  framework 
and  its  pervading  emotion  is  the  key  to  the  true  com- 
prehension and  criticism  of  these  theories.  Hitherto 
they  have  been  criticised  almost  exckisively  with  re- 
spect to  their  cognitive  framework,  as  if  this  was  all 
that  they  contained ;  it  has  not  been  perceived  that 
they  were  all  instances  of  practical  and  teleological 
reasoning  as  distinguished  from  speculative ;  that  is, 
of  a  kind  of  reasoning  which  Hnds  its  leverage,  its 
willed  or  chosen  riXog^  in  the  emotion  and  not  in  the 
object  of  the  emotion,  and  busies  itself  with  these 
objects  and  their  concatenation  in  theories  only  so 
far  as  they  contain  these  emotions,  and  so  far  as 
their  concatenation  supplies  a  ground  for  belie\dBg  ^. 
in  the  permanence  and  intensification  of  the  emo-  fl 
tions  which  give  them  their  interest.  None  of  these  " 
theories  arise  trom   the  pure  desire  of  knowing;  all 
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arise  from  the  desire  of  proving  some  kind  of  emo- 
tion to  be  the  end  and  purpose  of  the  cosmogony, 
the  permanent  character  which  it  is  constituted  to 
;>reserve  and  increase,  as  its  result  and  crown.  Rest 
of  body  and  peace  of  mind,  for  instance,  are  the  tiKo^ 
'of  both  Brahmmism  and  Buddhism;  moral  and  intel- 
lectual perfection  the  rikog  of  Greek  and  Alexandrian 
philosophy ;  peace  and  love  the  riXog  of  Christian  phi- 
losophy. 

5.  But  the  perception  of  emotion  as  the  riXog^  the 
^"knowledge  that  their  riXog  was  an  emotion,  was  very 
imperfectly  attained  by  any  of  these  systems.     Chris- 
tianity, as  religion,  alone  attained  even  so  far  as  this, 
namely,  t-o  fix  upon  an  emotion,  Love,  as  its  riXog^ 
j without  admixture  of  theory;  but  did  not  proceed 
Ito  the  fiirther  step  of  pointing  out  that  this  riXog  was 
an  emotion  and  not  a  cognition.     The  Greek  philo- 
sophies with  which  Christianity  came  into  contact^ 
id  which  finally  succumbed  before  it,  did  not  attain 
feven  to  this-     They  one  and  all  opposed  vice  and 
'miseiy  to  knowledge,  and  represented  knowledge  as 
both  the  means  of  conquermg  or  escaping  vice  and 
minery  and  the  reward  and  result  of  that  victory  and 
escape.     It  is  perfectly  true  that  no  emotion  is  with- 
jout  its  framework,  and  consequently  that  all  emo- 
tions are  cognitive,  capable  of  being  taught,  analysed, 
and  arranged  in  systems.     So  far  Plato's  doctrine 
that  virtue  is  an  ix«rr^ft^*j  is  true.     But  this  applies 
equally  to  vices ;  the  lower  ^cctfi?  as  well  as  the  higher 
have  a  cognitive  side,  and  are  capable  of  l>eing  taught, 
analysed,  and  arranged  in  systems*     The  reason  why 
ley  are  not  so  taught  is,  that  the  woi6n  which  they 
consist  of  have  not  the  same  interest  as  the  higher 
TaAf  of  which  virtue  consists.     The  distinctive  mark 
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of  Christian  writings,  distinctive  of  them  from  Greek 
philosophies,  is  that  they  oppose  the  lower  Ta&n  not 
to  knowledge  but  to  the  higher  wdSriy  an  insight  which 
is  due  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  fixed  upon  the 
one  all  conquering,  all  absorbing,  eternally  permanent 
emotion,  love,  and  made  that  alone  the  End  of  Man. 
The  increasing  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  maa, 
which  has  been  and  is  still  being  attained  by  man* 
kind,  proves  that  this  intuition  was  true,  ilun  is  in 
fact  so  constituted  as  he  said*  Now  the  early  Chris- 
tians! added  many  theories  to  this  fundamental  ftict ; 
they  had  not  like  him  the  insight,  that  if  you  take 
care  of  the  emotion  the  framework  will  take  care  of 
itself.  Apparently,  then,  and  superficially  the  Chris- 
tian theories  stood  on  a  level  with  other  philosophies; 
but  only  apparently;  for  they  retained  the  one  dia- 
tinctive  mark  of  their  riXog  being  love,  an  emotion, 
and  not  a  mode  of  knowledge  ;  of  opposing  lower 
emotions  to  this  highest  emotion,  and  not  to  any  kind 
of  intellectual  insight.  This  is  the  gist  or  meaning 
of  the  Christian  attachment  to  the  Person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  reason  why  the  New  Testament  writers 
insist  upon  faith  m  him,  ''  the  man  Christ  Jesus,'*  aa 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  and  essential  trait  of 
Christianity;  as  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John  iv.  15, 
*^  Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God,"  and  16, 
"  God  is  love ;  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth 
in  God,  and  God  in  him/'  The  reason  is,  that  intel- 
lectual powers  and  processes  had  been  distinguished 
from  the  rest  which  constituted  the  whole  man,  and 
had  been  classed  as  faculties  of  the  person,  and  as 
means  to  attain  his  purposes  ;  but  the  emotional 
powers  and  processes  had  not  been  so  distinguished 
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or  classed,  but  remained  undistinguishably  involved       ^^' 
in  the  personality ;  or,  in  other  words,  were  and  con-        — 
stituted  the  man  himself  as  distinct  from  the  faculties      what  the 
which  he  possessed.     To  cleave  to  the  Person  was 
therefore  to  cleave  to  the  emotions  which  charac- 
terised that  person ;  the  personality  and  the  emotion 
were  for  the  early  Christian  writers  the  same  thing, 
and  opposed  to  the  intellectual  abstractions  of  philo- 
sophy, TO  oVf  TO  gV,  rayatfoV,  and  so  on.     When  they 
opposed  a  person,  the  Person  of  Christ,  to  these  ab- 
stractions, the  Christian  writers  were  really  opposing 
an  emotion,  the  emotion  of  love,  to  them. 

6.  This  contrast  between  the  two  ways  of  con- 
ceiving the  riXog  is  very  plain  when  we  compare  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  with  Greek  philo- 
sophy, as  in  Plato  or  Plotinus.  But  it  would  be 
interesting  to  observe,  if  possible,  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  views  actually  in  process ;  which  might 
be  done  if  we  could  find  any  writer  propounding  a 
theory  in  which  he  attempts  to  reconcile  them.  The 
conflict  can  plainly  leave  no  trace  of  itself  (for  it  was 
never  conceived  or  criticised  by  the  actors  in  it,  or 
stated  in  such  terms  of  second  intention  as  we  can 
now  conceive  and  state  it  in)  except  in  this  way, 
namely,  in  a  theory  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the 
two  views ;  for  a  man  would  not  write  except  he 
thought  he  could  reconcile  ;  either  he  must  reconcile 
or  be  a  disciple  of  one  side  only.  Such  a  passage 
I  think  may  be  found  in  the  Poemander  of  Hermes, 
i.  19.  K.r.X.  ed.  Parthey.  Ka/  6  avayva^itrag  i(zvT09 
ikiikvdiv  ug  TO  TBPiovcTiov  (lyctdov^  6  il  ayaT^txg  ro  Ik 
vKavTig  igarrog  traiyba^  ovrog  fjbim  b  rei  ffxoru  Tkavifbivog^ 
aiffdrirZg  Tiay^jv  ra  rov  6uvdrov.  Here  is  the  opposi- 
tion between  intellectual  insight  and  the  lower  sra^. 
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But  now  come  the  questions,  How  does  ignorance 
condemn,  and  How  does  knowledge  save  ?  Ignorance 
condemns  because  the  body  and  its  xatf^  have  uncon- 
trolled sway.  Knowledge  saves  by  showing  man  his 
true  nature.  So  far  all  is  pure  Greek  philosophy. 
But  ni>w  come  the  further  questions,  Have  not  all 
men  alike  the  same  source  of  knowledge,  ¥0u^^  and 
What  determines  one  man  and  not  another  to  attain 
this  knowledge  ?  Here  come  in  the  emotional  requi- 
sites, i,  22,  Tagaymfjijoci  aurog  eya/  o  \fOvg  rm  oamg  xcd 
ayadolg  Kut  KaQoc^filg  kou  ihsri^oai,  roJg  wtnliig  Qiovfft.  So 
that,  while  knowledge  is  still  retained  as  the  essea- 
tial  condition  of  virtue  and  happiness,  the  condition 
of  acquiring  this  knowledge  is  placed  in  the  previous 
acquisition  of  moral  and  emotional  virtues;  a  view 
which  apparently  involves  an  alternation  between  the 
two  prmciples,  of  knowledge  and  emotion,  in  infinite 
regress.  Such  an  incomplete  reconciliation  however 
could  manifestly  sen^e  only  as  a  transition  to  the 
speedy  victory  of  the  view  which  placed  the  essential 
condition,  at  once  and  once  for  all,  in  the  emotional 
and  not  in  the  cognitive  element.  And  this  accord- 
ingly is  the  view  which  mankind  has  since  that  time 
been  engaged  in  working  out,  and  with  which  it  is 
even  yet  occupied* 

§  GO.  1.  Let  us  consider  in  the  next  place  what 
classes  of  circumstances  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  character  itself,  and  regarded  as*  influences  ope-  M 
rating  upon  it*     We  shall  thus  circumscribe  our  im- 
mediate object,  the  character,  more  closely;  for  our  j 
purpose  is  to  examine  its  usually  chosen  representa-  H 
tions,  and  its  favourite  modes  of  redintegrating  them; 
that  IS,    its   modes  of  reaction  upon  such  external 
influences,  its  selections  from  among  them,   and   its 
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modes  of  dealing  with  them.  We  want  to  diatinguisli 
f  between  the  Man  himself  and  the  influences  mould- 
ing him,  and  in  the  man  himself  to  discover  the 
various  tendencies  which  determine  his  reaction  u|X)n 
the  conditions  to  which  he  is  exposed.  It  cannot  be 
assumed  that  he  is  a  tabula  rasa,  entirely  moulded 
by  or  inscribed  with  characters  from  without;  for  all 
our  enquiries  hitherto  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  emotions  ain^^e  ^first  in  representation,  and 
depend  upon  the  cerebral  movements  which  support 
redintegration,  that  is,  are  natural  to,  or  contributed 
by,  the  structure  and  movements  of  the  cerebral 
organ,  not  derived  by  modification  from  the  material 
element  of  the  representations  themselves  conveyed 
to  that  organ  by  the  nerves  of  sense.  And  this  will 
hold  good  at  whatever  stage  of  historical  develop- 
ment we  consider  mankind,  even  at  the  very  earliest, 
since  we  must  always  assume  some  functions  or  other 
pto  be  natural  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres*  Still  our 
present  object  is  man  as  he  exists  at  present;  and 
therefore  the  different  general  modes  of  cerebral  re- 
action, in  selection  and  redintegration  of  representa- 
tions, which  are  natural  to  man  as  we  see  him  now^ 
in  a  state  of  civilisation,  are  the  immediate  objects 
of  our  investigation.  From  these  must  be  separated, 
Ist,  the  external  causes  imposing  or  enforcing  dif- 
ferent representations  at  different  times,  and  2nd,  the 
causes  which  at  remoter  times  may  have  contributed 
I  to  make  the  general  modes  of  cerebral  reaction,  as 
we  see  them  at  present,  natural  to  him.  To  proceed 
otherwise  than  by  drawing  this  distinction  would  be 
to  launch  into  a  psychological  or  historical  enquiry, 
instead  of  a  metaphysical  one,  into  Anthropology  in- 
stead of  Ethic. 
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2,  The  first  class  of  influences  upon  character  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  character  itself  consists 
itself  of  representations.  They  are  those  which  be- 
long to  what  may  be  called  education,  and  which 
are  exerted  either  by  doctrines  or  precepts  or  ex- 
pressions of  praise  and  l^lame  from  those  around  lis, 
more  especially  in  childhood  and  youth,  or  by  in- 
stitutions of  civil,  domestic,  and  political  life  ;  two 
classes  of  influences  upon  the  mind  and  character 
from  which  no  one  can  escape^  but  upon  which  ever}'' 
one  may  react  ^^th  various  degrees  of  energi.%  and  in 
various  modes  of  redinte":ration.  Toofether  with  the 
representations  which  belong  to  this  education  must 
of  course  be  included  the  presentations  of  the  objects 
which  are  the  means  of  conveying  and  enforcing 
them,  such  as  pictures,  letters,  punishments,  occur- 
rences in  daily  life,  actions  and  words  of  companions, 
friends,  and  enemies,  buildings,  natural  objects  and 
their  effects;— everything  in  short  which  bcmg  pre- 
sented to  the  senses  arouses  or  is  connected  vrith 
representations,  which  are  thereby  imposed  upon  the 
mind  whether  it  will  or  no.  These  objects  taken 
separately  from  their  representations  may  be  in- 
cluded under  another  head  also;  but  it  is  no  harm 
to  enumerate  them  in  two  connections.  This  is 
an  education  which  continues  to  operate  during  the 
whole  life,  its  influence  is  unceasing;  but  by  the 
period  of  middle  lite  the  character  has  usually  taken  so 
definite  and  hardened  a  mould,  that  we  are  tempted 
to  distinguish  it  only  by  these  two  empirical  periods, 
of  character  forming  and  character  formed,  and  to 
put  this  empirical  distinction  in  the  place  of  the  more 
philosophical  one  of  natural  tendencies  and  external 
influences*     The  empirical  cUvision  into  periods  also 
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sumption  of  a  tabula  rasa,  since  the  formed  character  —  * 
of  the  second  period  appears  to  be  the  mere  result  influences 
of  the  external  influences  forming  the  character  in  th^Sanwttt. 
the  first  period.  But  the  untenability  of  this  view 
is  shown,  I  think,  by  the  wide  differences  constantly 
met  with  between  characters  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  very  similar  influences  of  educational  cir- 
cumstances, even  when  the  physical  organisation  of 
the  body  is  similar  also.  Yet  we  must  remember  that 
the  analysis  of  character,  in  respect  of  the  different 
eflfects  produced  in  it  by  different  external  influences, 
is  the  most  intricate  of  questions,  and  the  necessary 
inductions  very  far  from  complete ;  indeed  there  has 
hitherto  been  no  preliminary  logic  of  the  subject  at 
hand,  no  scientific  hypothetical  framework,  to  serve 
as  a  guide  in  instituting  such  inductions. 

3.  The  remaining  classes  of  influences  upon  the 
character,  which  nevertheless  cannot  be  all  of  them 
sharply  distinguished  from  those  now  classed  as  edu- 
cational, may  be  grouped  under  two  heads,  according 
as  they  include  or  do  not  include  a  redintegrating 
combination  of  sensations,  as  in  perception  of  remote 
objects  for  instance.  To  the  head  of  those  which  do 
not  include  redintegration  belong : 

1st,  All  modification  of  the  nervous  organism 
influencing  the  cerebral  functions  by  means  of  the 
bodily  organisation,  or  external  circumstances  acting 
upon  and  through  it,  but  without  itself  immediately 
producing  sensation.  This  includes  the  influences  of 
the  different  temperaments,  of  climate,  diet,  regimen, 
difference  of  age,  and  difference  of  sex,  except  so  far 
as  will  afterwards  appear  in  §  74;  all  in  short  that 
is  included  in  the  "  influence  of  the  body  on  the  mind ;" 
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a  subject  of  immense  importance,  first  treated  syst'emi 
tically  and  philosophically,  I  believe,  by  Cabanis, 
his  Ra])port8  dii  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  T Homme, 

2nd,  The  particular  sensations  or  perceptions 
arising  from  time  to  time  from  particular  causes  in 
each  group  of  the  systemic  sensations ;  e*g.  states 
hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold,  melancholy,  cheerfulnesii 
sensations  of  the  reproductive  organs,  pains  of  ache^ 
lesion,  and  so  on.  Each  sensation  has  its  own  spe^- 
cific  character,  and  its  own  specific  pleasure  or  pain; 
and  these  cannot  be  sundered  from  each  other  by 
any  effort  of  imagination  or  volition, 

3rd,  The  particular  sensations  or  perceptions  o^ 
the  special  senses,  with  their  specific  pleasures  oi 
pains ;  such  as  sweet  and  bitter  tastes,  soft  and  harsh 
sounds,  bright  and  dim  colours,  and  so  on.  TIii 
same  remark  as  to  fixity  of  each  specific  sensation 
and  its  pain  or  pleasure  applies  to  these  also. 

To  the  head  of  those  which  include  redintegra* 
tion  belong: 

1st,  The  combinations  of  perceptions  into  com- 
plex fixed  bundles,  or  remote  objects  of  percejitioD. 
But  of  these  it  is  only  the  kernel  of  each  that  is  proof 
against  decomposition  by  eflforts  of  redintegi'ation ; 
the  kernel  consisting  of  perceptions  of  sight  and  of 
touch  combined  together  in  space  of  three  dimea- 
sions*  Nevertheless  other  sensations  are  often  the 
essential  circumstance  indicated  by  the  name^  of  ob- 
jects; e.  g*  fire  necessarily  involves  the  sensation  of 
heat,  snow  that  of  cold,  Other  quaUties  are  not  so 
necessarily  involved  in  the  objects,  e.  g,  odour 
flowers.  But  generally  speaking  names  of  obj 
denote  remote  objects  of  perception,  and  have  a  con- 
notation  which  we  accept  as  the  constitution  or 
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ture  of  those  objects.     The  pleasures  and  pains  of      oh^^v! 
these  remote  objects  are  inseparable  from  the  sensa-        — 
tions  which  compose  them,  and  therefore  practically    o^eJative^n 
also  from  the  objects  themselves. 

2nd,  The  combination  of  appetites  with  the  re- 
presentation of  the  objects  which  are  accustomed  or 
fitted  to  satisfy  them ;  for  instance,  hunger  with  that 
of  something  to  eat,  thirst  with  that  of  something  to 
drink,  sexual  appetite  with  that  of  a  person  of  the 
opposite  sex.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  appe- 
tite usually  involves  much  more  than  the  bare  repre- 
sentation of  the  thing  requisite  to  satisfy  it.  Hunger 
involves  also  the  representation  of  delicate  and  plea- 
sant dishes,  thirst  of  agreably  tasting  liquids.  The 
converse  holds  good  also ;  a  pleasant  or  a  favourite 
meat  stimulates  the  appetite ;  and  the  less  appetite 
there  is,  the  more  dainty  must  be  the  meat  in  order 
to  rouse  it.  In  other  words,  the  connection  between 
appetite  and  object  extends  itself  into  neighbouring 
provinces,  that  is,  into  the  special  sense  of  Taste. 
Since  the  two  pleasures,  that  of  satisfying  hunger  in 
systemic  sensation,  and  that  of  gratifying  taste  in  spe- 
cial sensation,  are  given  in  combination  by  a  single 
object,  the  food,  these  two  sensations  are  found  to 
combine  into  one  state  of  consciousness,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  in  which  sensations  combine  to 
form  remote  objects.  More  remarkable  still  is  the 
case  of  the  sexual  appetite.  There  the  parallel  to 
pleasures  of  taste  in  hunger  is  admiration  of  beauty 
or  grace  in  parts  of  the  object  quite  unconnected 
otherwise  with  the  sexual  appetite;  but  this  is  a 
pleasure  of  direct  emotion,  and  not  a  pleasure  of 
sense  at  all.  Sometimes  the  combination  extends  to  far 
more  remote  representations  than  these;  for  instance, 
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to  that  of  high  birth.  This  appetite,  then,  in  systc 
sensation  carries  us  up  far  into  the  region  of  pur 
representation ;  and  the  line  of  demarcation  betwee 
character  and  influences  on  it  will  not  in  such  ca 
run  quite  evenly,  since  it  does  not  clearly,  and  for 
nil  men  alike,  coincide  with  the  line  between  remote 
objects  of  perception  and  pure  representations.  In 
other  words,  the  line  is  difficult  to  fix  in  detail  be- 
cause diiferent  individuals  will  find  different  pure 
representations  more  or  less  separable,  more  or  less 
inseparable,  from  the  same  remote  objects  of  percep- 
tion ;  and  what  are  pure  representations  to  one  mau 
are  parts  of  remote  objects  of  perception  to  another. 
Pure  representations  which  are  entirely  inseparable 
from  particular  remote  objects  of  perception,  if  an) 
such  there  be,  should  be  treated  as  parts  of  sucll 
objectt^,  and  included  among  the  influences  on  cha 
racter,  not  in  the  character  itself. 

4.  These  influences  taken  together,  or  some  of  then 
when  exceptionally  powerful  in  some  individuals,  or] 
in  the  same  individual  at  different  times,  often  exertj 
so  potent  a  dominion  over  the  charact-er  itself,  thaM 
they  seem  to  abolish  its  reaction  altogether,  and  in 
fact  to  take  its  place  and  become  the  character.    But . 
this  is  not  possible  so  long  as  there  is  activity  in  tie 
cerebral  hemispheres  at  all  ;  it  must  always  be  upon  1 
and  through  the  action  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
that  these  influences  act,  even  when  in  the  total  re-j 
Bult,  the  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  of  the  inrli- 
\adual  in  life,  we  can  trace  only  such  characters  as  I 
are  plainly  due   to   these  influences.      A  man,  forj 
instance,  is  never  entirely  the  creature  of  his  educH 
tion  ;  some  features  impressed  upon  him  by  parentA, 
teachers,  or  experience  of  life,  are  omitted  in  the 
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rescript ;  of  two  contradictory  features  either  one  is  book  i. 
dropped,  or  both  are  carried  up  into  a  wider  one,  -^ ' 
and  thus  come  out  in  the  shape  of  new  features  or  influences 
traits  of  character.  In  short  they  undergo  a  mould-  the  character. 
ing  in  spontaneous  and  voluntary  redintegration,  and 
this  remoulding  must  itself  be  of  a  certain  character, 
in  dependence  on  the  constitution  of  the  organ  which 
displays  it.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  cannot  escape, 
any  more  than  any  other  bodily  or  nervous  organ, 
from  the  law  of  the  influence  of  hereditary  accumu- 
lations of  endowment  which  are  their  constitution. 
These  endowments  and  this  constitution,  thus  be- 
come innate  in  them,  cannot  be  neglected  in  esti- 
mating the  ingredients  or  constituting  elements  of 
the  total  result,  although  they  are  never  seen  sepa- 
rate from  that  result ;  while  the  influences  of  edu- 
cation, bodily  organisation,  sensation,  temperament, 
climate,  and  so  on,  are  seen  and  classified  apart  from 
it.  There  is,  then,  reason  enough  to  assure  us  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  constitution  in  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  the  organ  of  character;  and  the  im- 
possibility of  accounting  for  peculiarities  in  character, 
in  most  persons  at  least,  solely  from  circumstances 
of  education  and  the  other  influences  which  have 
been  enumerated,  is  sufficient  ground  for  warranting 
an  attempt  to  analyse  that  constitution,  and  to  clas- 
sify the  tendencies  of  it  in  different  cases.  And  for 
this  attempt  the  analysis  and  classification  of  the 
emotions,  considered  as  products  of  the  functions  of 
this  organ,  supply  the  basis.  The  enquiry,  then,  is 
distinctly  a  metaphysical  one ;  while  that  into  the 
influences  of  education  and  the  rest  upon  the  cha- 
racter belongs  to  the  physiologist  and  the  psycho- 
logical historian. 
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ill  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
t  of  the  several  influences  which  have  been 
enumerated.  When  the  several  original  tendencies 
of  character  are  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
harmonise  with,  and  are  more  or  less  open  to,  some 
of  these  influences  rather  than  others,  so  that  thej 
arc  promoted  and  fixed  by  exposure  to  them,  while 
they  are  lessened  by  their  contraries ;  which  givea 
rise  to  conflicts  in  the  one  case,  to  one-sided  deve- 
lopments in  the  other.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  vigor- 
ous bodily  and  muscular  organisation  will  combine 
with  an  energetic,  reactive,  cerebral  tendency  to  make 
a  great  sportsman,  explorer,  or  campaigner ;  if  the 
cerebral  tendency  is  sluggish,  this  bodily  organisa- 
tion will  lead  to  no  intellectual  results  at  all,  but 
\7ill  be  even  dangerous  to  the  moral  life.  The  par- 
ticular  affinities,  however,  between  tendencies  and^ 
influences  must  be  left  to  be  noticed,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  notice  them  at  all,  till  the  tendencies 
themselves  are  examined.  There  is  also  farther  to 
be  taken  into  account  the  moditication  of  these  in* 
fluences  themselves  by  the  character ;  the  changes 
efi^ected  in  them  by  the  person  himself,  in  conse* 
quence  of  his  perceiving  their  nature  and  results, 
and  takmg  measures  to  avoid  them  if  injurious,  and 
to  increase  them  if  favourable.  WTiatever  is  volun- 
tary, or  even  partly  the  effect  of  volition,  must  to 
that  extent  be  set  down  to  the  score  of  character; 
as  for  instance  in  changing  scene  and  climate  for  the 
sake  of  health  ;  the  choice  made  will  depend  partly 
upon  the  character,  partly  upon  the  circumstances, 
and  the  results  upon  health  and  future  mental  de* 
velopment  will  be  due  to  both  together. 

§  fiK    I,   We  come  now  to  the  analysis  of  the 
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'oriHnal  tendencies  of  the  character  itself.     Here  it       S^^jj- 
.     is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  most  fundamental  dis-        — 
1     tinctions  of  all  that  are  to  be  found  in  conscious-   ThecmoUonni 

^^B  ^  and  infelleclim] 

^Kess;  for  these  alone  can  give  us  the  great  divisions  tendendei.. 
^Bo  which  others  arc  subordinate.  Accordingly,  I  find 
^the  first  great  division  of  characters  founded  in  the 
distinction  of  the  foniial  and  material  elements.  If 
the  formal  element  is  that  which  is  fixed  on  and  red- 
lintegrated  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  frequency, 
le  character  is  intellectual ;  if  the  material,  it  is  emo- 
lonaL  But  how  can  these  elements  ever  be  separated 
from  each  other?  It  is  not  requisite  that  they  should 
ver  be  completely  separated.  Every  emotion  must 
re  some  framework  of  representation,  and  this  con- 
tains necessarily  the  formal  element,  time  or  time 
and  space  together ;  while  if  this  framework  is  taken 
alone,  and  the  time  and  space  relations  of  its  parts 
lade  the  objects  of  interest,  it  ^vill  still  have  an 
lotional  element,  ntimely,  emotions  of  wonder  and 
Biiriosity,  the  de^sire  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
nth  their  plea-sure,  that  of  gratifying  the  logical  in- 
ict»  (§  19,  2*)  These  may  be  called  properly  the 
atellectual  emotions.  The  intellectual  character, 
therefore,  aims  at  exactness  of  measurement,  of  co- 
j>rdinate  or  subordinate  arrangement  of  measiu'ed 
rts,  at  anticipation  of  relations  between  parts  of 
framework  of  representation.  Completeness  and 
precision  are  the  qualities  which  are  the  objective 
ipect  of  its  emotions,  ^vonder  and  the  logical  in- 
tinct,  when  satisfied.  Briefly  stated,  the  framework 
self  is  the  object  of  interest  to  the  intellectual  cha- 
racter. The  emotional  character,  on  the  other  hand, 
finds  the  framework  in  itself  indiflerent ;  all  its  in- 
terest is  concentrated  nn  tlie  omotion.^  wliich  pervade 
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the  framework  j  these  it  holds  fast,  and  accepts  the 
represented  objects  which  contain  them  as  their  con- 
dition.    It  cares  not  for  definition,  nor  to  enqi 
what  frameworks  will  be  those  which  contain  its  fa-1 
vourite  emotions »      Having  these,  such  questions  it 
rejects  as  merely  speculative  and  useless.     It  clingn,! 
therefore,   to  those   images  which   have  been  most' 
frequently  bound  up  with  its  emotions,  and  listens 
with  distrust  and  dislike  to  proofs  that  these  £ramei| 
works  are  inconsistent  with  other  parts  of  know^ 
ledge,   or   contradictory  in  themselves.      The  onlj 
contradictions  which  it  knows  are  those  between  in-j 
compatible  emotions.     Hence  the  power  which  emo 
tions  have  of  spreading  over  and  pervading  obJ€ 
which,  hi  themselves  or  as  frameworks  only,  are 
the  most  opposite   character  to  that  of  the   frame 
works  proper  to  the  emotions.      For  instance,  the 
command   ''  Love   your   enemies'*  is   often  actually 
obeyed.     The  emotion  of  love  spreads  over  and  per-| 
vades  those  objects  which  are  originally  the  objects 
of  hate,  whereby  these  objects  cease  to  be  regarded  as 
enemies,  and  become  \he  objects  of  a  modification  of 
love,  not  the  same  or  so  intense  as  that  which  is  feltfl 
for  old  friends,  but  still  a  kind  of  love  and  not  a  kiiid^ 
of  hate.     Objects  of  the  intellect  alone,  on  the  other 
hand,  representations  the  emotion  of  which  is  already  I 
fixed  as  the  logical  instinct  or  desire  of  knowledge,  I 
these  camiot  be  made  the  object  or  framework  of  love;  I 
for  they  are  already  fixed,  and  abstraction  made  of* 
all  emotion  but  the  intellectual ;  ami  this  is  their  6fr 
sence.     The  gulf  between  the  intellectual  and  eii 
tional  characters,  therefore,  is  deeper  than  that  be*] 
tween  even  the  most  contrary  emotions,  or  tenden* 
cies  within  the  bounds  of  the  emotional  characti^r. 
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2.  If  we  try  to  conceive  what  are  the  conditions       BookI. 

.    .  .        •  Ch.  IV. 

of  cerebral  activity  and  organisation  which  we  must  -^ " 
suppose  to  underlie  this  separation  between  the  in-  The  emotional 
tellectual  and  emotional  tendencies,  I  think  we  must  *"tendencieB. 
conceive  them  as  twofold ;  first  there  must  be  a  local 
separation  more  or  less  complete,  between  the  parts 
of  the  organ  appropriated  respectively  to  the  two 
tendencies ;  and  secondly,  the  nerve  movements  which 
underlie  the  emotional  element  must  be  distinguish- 
able from  those  which  underlie  the  intellectual  or 
reasoning  element.  We  may  picture  to  ourselves 
the  emotions  depending  on  movements  arising  from 
centres  of  their  own,  when  the  portion  of  brain  con- 
taining such  a  centre  is  set  in  motion  by  a  represen- 
tation from  below,  and  thence  spreading  into  other 
portions,  or  being  repressed  by  antagonistic  emotional 
movements  which  have  themselves  arisen  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  The  intellectual  emotions,  or  modes  of 
logical  instinct,  will  arise  in  the  same  way,  but  will 
be  confined  to  the  local  portion  of  the  brain  appro- 
priated to  the  intellectual  functions,  within  which 
they  will  also  spread,  and  assist  or  repress  each 
other,  as  the  process  of  redintegration  requires.  In 
both  cases,  and  in  both  portions  of  the  cerebrum, 
the  emotions  and  emotional  nerve  movements  will 
form  a  bond  linking  the  representations  together, 
and  a  passage  connecting  them  dynamically  or  in 
redintegration.  But,  since  the  intellectual  processes 
aim  at  distinctness  and  coordination  of  parts  of  the 
framework  in  time  and  space  relations,  the  subordi- 
nate divisions  of  the  intellectual  tendency  will  be 
given,  not  by  the  emotion,  but  by  some  character- 
istic of  the  framework  ;  and  the  local  subdivisions 
of  its  organ,  if  any  such  can  be  discovered,  will  be  dis- 
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tiBguishable  by  their  being  devoted  to  those  kinds  of 
representational  objects,  and  will  receive  their  names 
from  them.  The  contrary  will  be  the  case  with  the 
emotional  j)art  of  tlie  organ ;  emotions  and  not  frame- 
works of  emotion  will  furnish  the  distinctions  in  psych- 
ological analysis,  and  determine  the  nanies  of  the 
subordinate  organs,  if  locally  distinguishable.  If  tliis 
or  any  similar  physiological  ^dew  is  accepted,  it  would 
furnish  an  additional  argument  for  originally  diverse 
tendencies  in  the  character  itself;  since  both  its  dis- 
tinctions, that  is,  of  movements  and  of  localities,  must 
be  given  in  the  original  organisation  of  the  cerebrum; 
and  if  so,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  any  two  cerebral 
organs  exactly  alike  in  this  respect. 

§  62.  I.  The  distinction  just  drawn  between  the 
intellectual  and  emotional  tendencies  rests  upon  the  i 
statical  view  of  the  phenomena.  The  following  dis-fl 
tinction  rests  upon  the  dynamical  view  of  them,  and 
is  applicable  equally  to  both  branches  of  the  first 
distinction.  Every  character  has  its  own  degree  of 
natural  activity  or  quickness  in  redintegration ;  m 
spontaneous  redintegration  the  two  extremes  may 
properly  be  called  cjuickness  and  slowness  of  dispo- 
sition ;  in  voluntary  redintegration  the  same  disposi- 
tions appear  as  inventiveness  and  precision  in  rea- 
soning on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  as  im* 
moveability  from  already  grasped  principles,  whether 
of  emotion  or  thought,  which  may  appear  either  n$ 
laudable  firmness  or  as  feeble  obstinacy.  True  firm* 
ness,  however,  belongs  to  a  disposition  not  slow  but 
active  in  reasoning,  which  remains  steadfast  to  iw 
purpose  r^nly  after  having  gone  through  all  the  pos- 
sible objections  or  trains  of  reasoning  which  might 
invalidate  it.     The  mind  that  is  active  in  reasoning 
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combines  both  kinds  of  energy,  is  at  once  vivid  in  its  book  l 
perceptions,  rapid  and  fertile  in  its  redintegration  of  -^ ' 
perceptions.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  kind  The  active 
of  mind  will  also  always  be  firm;  firmness  is  a  virtue  dLpo8?^S«7 
of  this  kind  of  mind,  which  only  the  better  minds 
of  the  class  attain  to,  since  it  involves  not  only  rea- 
soning inventively  and  rapidly  but  also  reasoning 
well,  with  sufficient  knowledge  and  insight  into  the 
relative  value  of  ends.  In  other  words,  firmness  is 
in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  education,  but  can 
only  be  produced  by  education  where  the  original 
disposition  of  character  is  an  active  or  energetic  one. 
But  the  disposition  to  energetic  volition,  whatever 
may  be  the  objects  or  feelings  willed,  to  which  the 
volition  is  attached  or  in  which  it  arises,  is  an  original 
disposition  of  the  character,  depending,  as  shown  in 
§  51,  on  the  degree  of  energy  and  elasticity  in  nerve 
movement,  distinguished  fi:om  their  specific  nature  as 
supporting  particular  emotions  or  particular  frame- 
works. This  energy  or  elasticity  is  evidenced  by 
the  general  feeling  of  cheerfulness  or  power,  both  in 
spontaneous  and  voluntary  redintegration ;  and  in  the 
latter  is  the  ground  of  the  cheerful  self-satisfaction 
which  we  feel  in  all  victory  of  volition  over  obstacles, 
of  the  reactive  over  the  retentive  movements,  what- 
ever may  be  the  special  feeling  which  is  victorious, 
and  in  spite  of  this  specific  feeling  being,  as  it  often 
is,  painful;  as,  for  instance,  in  cases  of  self-control 
and  self-denial,  or  preference  of  duty  to  pleasure. 
The  feeling  in  question  is  not  confined  to  cases  where 
the  moral  sense  triumphs  over  temptation,  but  is 
conmion  to  all  cases  of  self-control,  or  victory  of  the 
reactive  over  the  retentive  movements.  In  the  case 
of  politeness,  for  instance,  Pericles  is  made  to  say. 
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in  Lander's  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  hdii. :  **  I  never  say 
that  a  thing  pleases  me  while  it  is  yet  undone  or 
absent^  lest  I  should  give  somebody  the  trouble  of  j 
performing  or  producing  it.      As  for  what  is  dis- 
pleasing, I  really  am  insensible  in  general  to  matters! 
of  this  nature;  and  when  I  am  not  so,  I  experience] 
more  of  satisfaction  in  subduing  my  feeling  than  I 
ever  felt  of  displeasure  at  the  occurrence  which  ex- 
cited it.     Politeness  is  of  itself  a  power,  and  taketl 
away  the  weight  and  galling  from  every  other  we  I 
may  exercise/'     If  we  could  tix  our  chief  attention,  ] 
and  stake  our   chief  pleasure,   upon   the    skill    and 
energy  with  which  we  face  the  events  of  life,  instead 
of  on  the  nature  of  the  aims  attained,  or  of  the  oc-| 
currences  which  befall  us,  we  should  be  great  gainers 
in  the  general  cheerfulness  of  our  mental  tone, 

2.  Spontaneous  redintegration,  it  has  been  shown^  ^ 
supplies  all  the  matter  for  voluntary,  and  underlies  | 
it  in  aU  its  operations.  The  same  dispositions  of 
quickness  or  slowness  belong  therefore  necessarily 
to  both ;  but  they  can  only  be  analysed  and  classified 
in  the  latter,  since  that  only  can  be  distinguished 
into  different  modes,  those  of  transeunt  action,  prac- 
tical and  speculative  reasoning,  and  their  subordinates. 
An  active  disposition  combining  with  an  emotional 
tendency  will  reason  chiefly  in  the  practical  mode; 
and  this  disposition  is  the  natural  gromidwork  alike 
for  great  contemplative  philosophers  and  poets ;  such 
for  instance  as  Plato,  Dante,  I^Iilton,  Coleridge.  An 
active  disposition  combining  mth  the  intellectual 
tendency  produces,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
great  men  of  science^  as  distinguished  from  philo- 
sophers, fiuch,  for  instance,  as  Newton.  If  external 
circumstances,  bodily  organisation,  or  education,  lead 
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the  man  into  practical  life,  which  is  the  normal  case,  book  i. 
the  active  disposition  then  reasons  chiefly  in  the  -— ' 
eflfiective  mode  of  practical  reasoning,  combined  with  xhl  active 
transeunt  action,  and  the  man  becomes  a  great  sol-  dUpSsSV 
dier,  lawyer,  statesman,  or  politician.  The  emotions 
which  are  his  tsTjj  are  then  taken  chiefly  from  the 
class  of  emotions  of  comparison ;  and  only  the  very 
highest  minds  make  the  emotions  of  sympathy,  of 
justice,  of  moral  sense,  or  religion  in  its  true  mean- 
ing, ultimate  rshj  beyond  these.  These  appear  to  all 
but  the  highest  minds  to  be  "  unpractical,"  though 
they  are  in  truth  the  objects  of  teleological  reason- 
ing, and  must  be  so  before  they  can  become  those  of 
eflFective  reasoning  or  of  transeunt  action;  whereas 
all  men  at  once  imderstand  the  value  of  emotions 
of  comparison,  and  these  need  no  process  of  reason- 
ing to  set  them  in  a  clear  light.  The  difierence  be- 
tween the  several  classes  of  emotions,  some  being 
universally  recognised,  others  only  partially,  by  some 
men  and  not  by  all,  marks  the  stage  of  development 
at  which  true  civilisation  has  arrived  better  perhaps 
than  any  other  kind  of  circumstance.  Were  all  pub- 
lic men  Washingtons  in  elevation  of  sentiment,  how 
vast  were  our  advance. 

3.  There  is  no  special  original  tendency  to  the 
practical  life;  the  only  two  original  tendencies  are 
the  emotional  and  intellectual.  All  practical  men, 
therefore,  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two, 
and  let  their  tendency  shine  through  their  practice, 
although  of  course  they  are  more  obviously  and  com- 
pletely men  of  action  than  they  are  either  men  of 
emotion  or  of  pure  intellect.  Contrast  Napoleon  on 
the  one  side,  as  the  man  of  intellect,  with  our  be- 
loved Nelson  on  the  other,  as  the  man  of  emotion. 
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>Japoleon  was  open  to  great 
Mrs.  Browning  well  says  of  hini,  '*  the  genius  to  be 
loved.'*  Nelson's  emotional  nature  was  vivid  but 
blind,  nor  can  we  admire  his  falsely  patriotic  anti- 
pathies. All  the  more  however  may  these  two  great 
men  serve  as  contrasting  examples  of  the  two  tend- 
encies which  have  the  practical  character  as  thdr 
common  groundwork. 

4.  The  more  slow  and  sluggish  the  disposition, 
in  spontaneous  and  in  voluntary  redintegration,  the 
more  ea.sy  i>rey  it  falls  to  physical  temperament, 
bodily  and  muscular  organisatioUj  circumstances  of 
education  or  experience ;  since  it  reacts  less  upon 
them  by  comparing  their  results  and  values  in  red- 
integration, and  brings  the  differences  of  original 
cerebral  tendency  less  into  play  to  modify  them.  In 
natures  of  this  kind  early  education  is  all-important, 
since  the  impressions  thus  received  will  with  diffi- 
culty  be  effaced.  If  the  original  tendency  is  emo- 
tional, and  the  education  good,  the  most  excellent 
character  may  be  fnrmed,  one  that  prizes  above  all 
things  the  moral  \artues.  If  the  original  tendency 
is  intellectual,  education  however  good  can  only  save 
from  degeneracy,  for  the  character  wiU  be  cold  emo* 
tionally  without  l>eing  intellectually  vigorous.  All 
that  can  be  tione  will  be  to  save  it  from  being  solely 
guided  by  the  influences  of  the  bodily  organisation. 

5.  Here  is  the  place  to  speak  of  a  certain  kind 
of  emotional  fe€*lings  which  are  general  to  some  ex- 
tent, that  is,  arise  in  and  pervade  some  kinds  of  more 
specific  emotions,  according  to  the  degree  of  volitional 
energ}^  which  accompanies  them;  the  key  to  which 
lies,  therefore,  in  the  relation  between  energy  and 
these  specific  emotions,     I  mean  those  feelings  which 
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we  call  tenderness,  softness  of  heart,  or  weakness  in 
emotion.  Prof.  Bain  has  given  great  and  deserved 
prominence  to  this  kind  of  emotion;  The  Emotions 
and  the  Will,  Chap.  vi.  2nd  edit.  There  are  two 
points,  however,  in  his  exposition  with  which  I  am 
unable  to  agree;  first,  in  explaining  the  connection 
of  tenderness  and  mental  pain  as  a  case  of  associa- 
tion, the  association  namely  of  tenderness  and  in- 
action, if  I  rightly  understand  his  meaning  at  p.  72 ; 
and  secondly,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  there  being  any 
connection  whatever  between  tenderness  and  such 
emotions  as  self-complacency,  self-gratulation,  self- 
esteem,  p.  37.  Tenderness,  however,  is  far  from 
being  confined  to  the  class  of  sympathetic  emotions ; 
a  feeling  the  same  in  kind  pervades  other  classes  of 
specific  emotions  also,  though  of  course  with  modi- 
fications derived  from  each  of  them.  Again,  it  is 
possible  to  have  some  of  the  sympathetic  emotions, 
and  not  only  the  kinds  of  benevolence  and  general 
philanthropy,  but  also  the  more  lively  ones  of  love 
and  friendship,  without  that  peculiar  feeling  which 
we  know  as  tenderness.  This  feeling  therefore  is 
not  coextensive  with  the  sympathetic  emotions,  nor 
inseparable  from  any  of  them;  and  on  the  other  hand 
it  sometimes  attaches  to  other  emotions  besides  them. 
The  explanation  which  I  venture  to  propose  is  this : 
when  we  have  any  emotion  strongly,  and  yet  nei- 
ther strive  by  volition  to  increase  it  nor  to  resist  or 
diminish  it,  but,  so  to  speak,  rest  in  or  give  our- 
selves up  to  it,  then  there  arises  in  it  the  peculiar 
feeling  which  we  call  tenderness,  softness,  or  weak- 
ness. This  feeling  cannot  arise  in  the  antipathetic 
emotions,  nor  in  those  of  comparison,  nor  in  those 
of  pride  and  honour  in  the  self-isolating  group,  nor 
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in  the  emotion  of  justice,  nor  in  the  moral  sense, 
because  in  all  these  the  will  is  active  either  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  emotion,  or  to  discover  some- 
thing about  its  framework ;  but  it  may  arise  in  every 
mode  of  the  sympathetic  emotions,  in  humility  and 
shame  of  the  self-isolating  group,  in  every  kind  of 
emotional  grief  or  pain,  and  in  the  religious  emo- 
tions; because  in  these  we  mnj  have  the  emotional 
feelings  very  intense,  and  yet  strive  neither  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  them,  nor  to  discover  anything 
about  their  frame  work,  that  is,  we  may  give  our- 
selves up  to  them  without  volitional  immanent  action 
and  without  reasoning.  The  tenderness  in  the  sym- 
pathetic and  in  the  religious  emotions,  in  love  to  men 
and  to  God,  is  of  the  same  generic  kind;  it  diflRers 
only  as  these  specific  emotions  diifer  ;  and  in  both 
it  seems  to  involve  a  giving  way,  and  rejoicing  in 
giving  way,  to  a  flood  or  wave  of  emotion  which 
fills  the  soul  without  effort  on  our  part.  The  mo- 
ment we  try  to  reason  about  it,  or  to  intensify  it 
ourselves,  that  moment  it  vanishes.  Its  greater  in* 
tensities  are  as  it  were  ecstasies  of  emotional  con- 
templation. The  same  generic  feehng  arising  in 
other  kinds  of  specific  emotion  may  be  called  by  the 
general  name  of  tenderness,  softness,  or  weakness  of 
resignation.  Poverty,  sorrow,  disgrace,  difficulty, 
which  are  all  modes  or  causes  of  emotional  grief,  as 
well  as  extreme  humility  and  self-abasement,  when 
yielded  to  and  accepted  without  resistance,  are  modes 
of  resignation ;  and  in  the  greater  intensities  of  them 
there  arises  a  feeling  of  softness  or  weakness,  which 
seems  to  differ  from  the  tenderness  of  love  only  in 
so  far  as  these  specific  emotions  differ  from  that; 
cert-ainly  a  wide  difference,  but  one  which  does  not 
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touch  the  general  feeling  of  tenderness.  When  the 
object  which  is  regarded  as  the  cause  or  the  inflicter 
of  these  griefs  is  also  regarded  with  love  on  other 
grounds,  as  in  the  case  of  regarding  aflflictions  as  sent 
by  God,  then  the  weakness  or  softness  in  resignation 
becomes,  passes  into,  or  coincides  with,  the  tender- 
ness of  love;  a  phenomenon  which  seems  to  require 
the  supposition  of  a  common  nature  and  origin.  Simi- 
larly may  be  explained  the  phenomenon  of  feeling 
greater  tenderness  of  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  others 
when  we  have  a  vivid  sense  of  sufferings  of  our  own ; 
a  phenomenon  which  by  no  means  requires,  for  ex- 
plaining it,  that  we  should  have  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  sufferings  of  others  derived  from  our 
own  experience,  or  that  the  sufferings  which  we  pity 
should  be  similar  in  kind  to  those  which  we  have 
suffered,  or  may  expect  to  suffer,  ourselves.  It  is 
not  the  reference,  by  similarity,  to  our  own  case 
which  arouses  tenderness  or  enables  pity  to  become 
tender,  but  the  actually  existing  feeling  of  tender- 
ness combining  itself  with  the  representation  of  other 
sufferings. 

§  63.  I.  Let  us  next  examine  the  intellectual  tend- 
ency and  its  subdivisions,  together  with  its  relations 
to  the  emotional  tendency.  There  seem  to  be  two 
subdivisions  into  which  the  purely  intellectual  tend- 
ency may  fall,  both  of  them  original  tendencies  of 
character.  The  first  is  the  constructive  or  organising 
tendency.  Its  marks  are  always  to  seize  first  on  a 
whole,  the  scope,  outline,  and  ultimate  end,  of  any 
subject  or  question,  and  from  this  to  descend  to  its 
particulars  or  details,  arranging  them  subordinately 
to  this  most  general  conception.  It  forms  theories  or 
hypotheses  in  order  by  them  to  interpret  old  facts 
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Book  l       and  discovcF  new  ones.     It  imraediately  pushes  facte  i 
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—  to  their  ultimate  consequences,  and  from  these  an- 1 
Subdivisions  of  ticipated  consequences  judges  of  the  nature  of  the 
tendency;  ctm-  tacts,  Heuce  lu  practical  reasoning  it  is  always  torm- 
ing  ideals  ;  in  speculative  reasoning  it  is  a  kind  of 
divination  of  general  laws,  which  after  discoveries 
are  to  verify  or  disprove  ;  in  practical  reasoning  it 
seeks  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  or  acts  in  questioii, 
and  is  satisfied  with  no  partial  improvements,  hand 
to  month  remedies,  which  do  not  go  at  once  to  the 
modification  of  the  s]>irit  and  underlying  nature  of 
the  customs  or  laws  which  are  hostile  to  the  spirit 
which  it  desires  to  promote.  Its  essence  seems  to  be, 
that  it  cannot  conceive  anything  without  referring  | 
it  to  some  complete,  organic,  whole,  of  which  it  is 
a  part.  It  is  the  insisting  before  all  things  on  the 
statical  view  of  phenomena. 

2.  The  second  tendency  is  founded  on  the  dyna- 
mical view  of  phenomena;  it  is  satisfied  with  freeing 
their  order  of  sequence  and  development^  It  may 
be  called  the  accumulative  tendency.  In  practical 
reasonmg  it  strives  to  bring  new  facts  under  the  old 
theory  or  the  old  ideal ;  its  theory  is  always  large 
enough  for  it,  but  appears  to  it  always  to  want 
stricter  and  more  detailed  application.  In  speculative 
reasoning  its  instrument  is  induction  rather  than 
deduction,  and  it  aims  at  discovery  of  new  facts,  new 
phenomena,  and  new  relations  between  them,  so  as 
to  rise  from  them,  when  the  series  is  complete,  to  ft 
general  law  which  shall  be  a  short-hand  expression 
for  them.  In  practical  reasoning,  measures  of  alle- 
viation, temporary  improvements,  ends  near  at  hand 
in  the  immediate  future,  the  advantage  of  which  is 
obvious,  are  its  choice.     The  more  fundamental  im- 
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provements  of  the  opposite  tendency  it  calls  change  book  i. 
for  change's  sake,  the  larger  rsKog  not  being  within  -^ ' 
its  horizon.     Its  favourite  mode  is  effective  not  teleo-  Subdivisions  of 

^        .       .  .  the  intellectual 

logical  reasoning.  tendency;  con- 

T       j.T_    J.  J.*  /•  ^'1  •  i_«    T_      stroctiveand 

3.  In  that  portion  of  practical  reasoning  wnicn   accumulative. 
includes  the  fine  arts,  and  especially  in  poetry,  the 
contrast  between  these  two  tendencies  is  very  marked. 

The  statical  organising  tendency  is  that  which  aims 
at  the  production  of  complete  or  perfect  works  of 
art,  the  characteristic  of  which  is  that  the  artistic 
harmony  of  the  whole  is  the  main  purpose  in  view, 
the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  the  whole  production. 
Parts,  however  beautiful  in  themselves,  images  how- 
ever pleasing,  the  representation  of  emotions  however 
interesting  in  themselves,  are  stedfastly  rejected  by 
artists  of  this  order,  unless  they  are  capable  of  sub- 
ordination to  the  scope  of  the  whole  work,  so  as  to 
heighten  its  effect  without  obscuring  it  by  their  own 
brilliancy.  This  is  what  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
principle  of  the  Classical  school  of  art.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  principle  of  the  opposite  school,  sometimes 
called  the  Romantic,  founded  in  the  dynamical  tend- 
ency, looks  entirely  to  the  interest  of  the  separate 
images,  and  is  satisfied  with  any  thread  of  connection 
however  slight.  Hence  the  chief  attention  is  paid  by 
this  school  to  the  emotions,  and  not  to  their  frame- 
works of  representation ;  the  matter  is  predominant 
with  the  romanticist,  the  form  with  the  classicist. 
And,  owing  to  this  natural  connection,  the  poetry  of 
modem  Europe,  the  chief  part  of  which  sprang  di- 
rectly from  the  need  of  expressing  emotion,  is  natu- 
rally and  originally  romantic ;  and  the  classic  element 
of  artistic  form  is  to  it  an  acquired  virtue. 

4.  The  choice  and  combination  of  words,  tones, 
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looks,  and  gestures,  to  express  feelings  accurately*  or 
to  produce  accurately  those  same  feelings  in  others^ 
Snbdivistonsof  are  modcs  of  effective  praetical  reasoning  combined 

the  intellectual  ^  ^ 

tendency  i  con-  ^ritli   transeunt   action,  modes  which   exhibit  these 

structive  una  ^        ^ 

accuiDuifttive.  game  two  opposite  tendencies.  In  aiming  at  rhetorical 
effect  upon  an  .nudience^  one  man  will  study  the  con- 
nection and  interdependence  of  the  several  parts  of  ^ 
his  speech,  according  to  their  importance  and  imme-  H 
diate  or  mediate  bearing  on  the  point  he  wishes  to 
enforce,  that  is,  he  will  appeal  to  the  reason  or  at 
least  to  the  good  taste  of  his  hearers ;  and  this  sup- 
poses a  certain  degree  of  cultivation  in  his  audience. 
Another  man  will  trust  entirely  to  rousing  their  feel- 
ings by  vivid  pictures^  by  strong  expressions,  aad 
by  exhibiting  himself  as  moved  by  the  feelings  he 
expresses,  trusting  to  the  audience  themselves  to  sup 
ply  the  connection,  or  to  their  feelings  to  make  up 
for  the  want  of  connection,  between  his  premises  and 
their  desired  conclusion, 

5.  The  different  directions  which  may  be  givea 
to  the  intellectual  tendencies,  directions  to  certain 
subjects  or  branches  of  knowledge,  depend  upon  edu- 
cation and  circumstances  of  life,  rather  than  upon 
differences  of  the  character  itself;  except  so  far  as 
some  subjects  may  require  for  their  satisfactory  treat* 
ment  the  constructive  tendency  rather  than  the  accu- 
mulative, or  the  accumulative  rather  than  the  con* 
structive.  I  will  not  enter  on  the  enquiry  how  far  this 
influence  is  operative,  and  what  branches  of  know- 
ledge are  favoured  or  furtliered  by  each  tendency* 
The  different  sciences  and  ai'ts,  however,  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  a  natural  grouping  de- 
pendent on  similarity  in  their  object-matter,  or  on 
the  grouping  of  their  phenomena  int/O  natural  wholes; 
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for  instance,  the  mathematical  sciences,  chemistry,  booki. 
botany,  philology,  physiology,  and  so  on.  It  is  plain  -^ ' 
that  the  direction  to  any  one  of  these  may  be  given  Subdivisions  of 

,  1  .•  1  .  ,  1  M       •        T/^  *^«  intellectual 

by  education  or  by  circumstances,  while  m  diflferent  tendency;  con- 
circumstances  the  same  man  might  have  taken  up  accumulative, 
some  other  branch  than  that  to  which  he  was  actually 
determined.  Different  predominant  emoftons  also 
may  give  an  interest  to  certain  classes  of  phenomena 
in  preference  to  others,  in  which  case  the  course 
would  be  determined  by  the  influence  of  one  part  of 
the  character  upon  another.  Yet  of  these  sciences 
the  mathematical,  and  especially  pure  mathematic, 
which  is  pure  calculation,  abstracting  to  the  utmost 
possible  from  the  matter  of  its  objects,  seems  to  hold 
a  place  apart,  and  almost  to  require  the  assumption 
of  a  separate  tendency,  and  a  separate  local  seat  in 
the  organ.  It  also  appears  to  be  a  science  which  is 
peculiarly  suitable  to  the  constructive,  statical,  tend- 
ency ;  so  that  those  who  have  the  opposite  tendency, 
and  yet  busy  themselves  with  mathematic,  would 
contribute  but  little  to  its  advancement,  and  be  un- 
likely to  reach  pre-eminence  in  its  pursuit.  It  is  the 
most  purely  intellectual  of  all  the  processes  of  rea- 
soning. Its  comparative  value  as  a  means  of  educa- 
tion or  intellectual  training  is  a  different  and  a  more 
difficult  question. 

§  64.  I.  In  approaching  the  analysis  of  the  several  g„,>^f^;ngof 
types  of  the  emotional  tendency,  we  approach  the  ^®d^**H**^e 
deepest  and  by  far  the  most  important  field  of  dif-    ^7^^^ 
ferences  of  character.     As  the  term  tendency  was 
employed  for  distinguishing  emotion  from  intellect 
generally,  and  the  term  disposition  for  distinguishing 
between  active  and  sluggish  characters,  so  it  will  be 
well  perhaps  to  employ  the  term  type  for  the  several 
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differences  of  character  which  depend  upon  diflfer- 

ences  in  the  favourite  or  predominant  emotions.     It 

Sabdivisioiw  of  ig  the  reflective  emotions  which  furnish  us  with  these 

the  emotional  it  •  .  i  •         i 

tendency;  the   tvpes I  the  diFect  cmotions  are  too  mimediately  under 

several  types        i-n  /»i  •  i'/*t 

of  chnroctcr.  the  mflucncc  01  the  presentations  to  adimt  of  the 
original  tendency  to  any  of  them  being  observed  with 
accuracjf  apart  from  the  representations  which  iire 
their  framework,  and  consequently  apart  from  the 
intiuence  of  external  circumstances.  It  is  only  when 
the  cerebral  organs  begin  to  react  upon  their  re- 
presentations that  these  original  tendencies  become 
manifest,  and  this  point  coincides  ^vith  that  period  of 
representational  development  which  is  accompanied 
with  reflection.  The  direct  emotions  however  are 
taken  up  mto  the  reflective,  and  are,  as  it  were,  their 
first  stage,  so  that,  in  analysing  and  classifying  the  i 
latter,  we  are  in  fact  analysing  and  classifying  both  f 
of  them.  Grief,  joy,  aversion,  fondness,  are  included 
in  the  sympathetic  and  antipathetic  emotions,  for  in- 
stance; the  nasthetic  emotions  in  the  poetical;  hope 
and  fear  in  all,  where  there  is  any  uncertainty  about 
the  objects  which  interest  us, 

2.  The  emotions  or  passions  which  accompany 
action  by  meaTvs  of  muscles,  speaking,  singing,  shout- 
ing, praying,  rebukmg,  arguing  j  or  writing,  working 
with  the  hands,  fighting,  riding,  walking,  running,   ^ 
climbing ;    all  feelings   which   accompany   acts   like  fl 
these,  which   are  to  very  many  persons  the    mo^t- 
pleasureable  feelings  of  all,  are  compound  states  of 
consciousness  which,  so  far  as  (hey  are  emotions  or 
passions,  are  modifications  of  some  of  the  direct  or 
reflective  emotions  enumerated  in  Chapter  ii. ;  and, 
so  far  as  the  reraamiiig  element  in  them  is  concerned,  ^ 
consist  of  the  sensations  caused  by  the  several  bodily  ^ 
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irffans  which  are  set  in  motion  or  operation.     In  this      book  l 
atter  respect  they  are  purely  sensational  or  presen-        - — 
itive,  and  belong  not  to  the  character  but  to  the  Sabdimiinaof 
lences  upon  it,  which  have  been  enumerated  m  tendency  t  the 
60.    As  to  their  emotional  element,  which  properly    ^f  character, 
^longs  to  the  character,  the  tendency  to  take  plea- 
xre  in  them,  and  the  different  degrees  in  which  they 
pe  pleasiireable,  depend  on  the  proportion  between 
le  active  and  sluggish  dispositions  of  the  cerebral 
brgans,  as  distinguished  in  §  62 ;  while  the  8|>ecifiG 
lifferences  between  them,  by  which  one  man  takes 
pleasure  in  exercising  the  voice  in  singing,  anotlier 
speaking,  another  in  skill  in  shootings  another  in 
riding,  another  in  adventurous  travelling,  and  so  on, 
—  all  these,  apart  from  their  pleasures  of  sense  or 
presentation^  depend  upon,  and  are  modifications  of, 
le  several  emotions  which  are  ultiimitely  or  in  them- 
elves  pleasureable.      For  instance,  the  pleasure  of 
inging   or   speakmg  is   a   modification   of  aesthetic 
"emotion ;  that  of  shooting  and  riding,  of  emotions  of 
Dmparison  between  self  and  others,  or  of  emotions 
l^urely  self-regarding,  as  pride  or  shame ;  that  of  ad- 
enturous  travelling,  of  the  inteUectual  emotions  of 
ronder  and  desire  of  knowledge.     Apart  from  these 
id  suchlike  modifications  of  the  emotions,  and  apart 
rom  the  original  tendency  to  action  which  belongs 
the  character^  there  is  no  active  temperament,  or 
etive  character,  which  produces  men  of  action  as 
istinguished  from  men  of  feeling  and  from  men  of 
thought,     Acti\^ty  of  character  is  a  disposition  com- 
mon to  both  tendencies,  emotional  and  intellectual, 
and  underlies  them  both.     To  classify  characters  as 
[jtive,  emotional,  and  intellectual,  is  to  classify  them 
empirically,  by  results  or  sj^nptoms,  not  by  difter- 
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ences  in  structure  and  function.  The  differences  of 
modification  wiiich  emotions  manifest  when  they  are 
SiUxirvisions  of  operative  as  the  motives  of  external  bodily  action  are 
tendency- the  howcvcr  vcTy  important  and  interesting,  and  must 
^djamct^en  be  Specially  noticed  in  any  complete  enumeration  of 
the  emotional  furniture  of  the  mind. 

3.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  are  to  look  to  the  re- 
flective emotions  of  the  several  groups  distinguished 
in  Chapter  ii.  for  the  several  types  of  character.  But 
it  is  not  a  mere  enumeration  of  these  emotions  that 
will  suffice ;  it  is  not  enough  to  point  to  the  sjTnpa* 
thetic  or  the  affectionate  emotions,  for  instance,  as 
the  ground  of  the  benevolent  or  the  affectionate  cha- 
racter, to  the  antipathetic  emotions  as  the  ground 
of  the  irascible  character,  or  simply  to  refer  the  vain, 
proud,  shy,  avaricious,  ambitious,  just,  moral,  reli- 
gious, poetical,  characters  to  the  several  particular  emo* 
tions  which  these  characters  exhibit  predominantly, 
and  which  in  fact  constitute  them*  There  is  a  fur- 
ther problem  before  us,  which  is  this,  to  discover  the 
affinities  and  antagonisms  between  these  emotions,  and 
between  the  characters  founded  on  them ;  to  discover 
which  among  them  are  natural  allies,  whether  as 
equals  or  as  subordinate  one  to  another,  so  that  the 
subordinate  may  lead  up  to  and  be  included  in  the 
superior,  makiog  the  entire  character  a  complete  and 
consistent  whole ;  to  discover  if  possible,  in  the  cas6 
of  antagonist  emotions,  marks,  either  in  the  one  or 
in  the  other,  which  indicate  its  contradictory  and 
transient  nature,  so  as  to  give  place  finally  to  the 
other  which  exhibits  no  such  marks ;  to  point  out 
the  accordance  which  some  or  all  of  these  emotions 
have  with  the  influences  coming  from  bodily  organi- 
sation or  from  external  circumstances,  so  as  to  be 
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promoted  or  hindered  by  them,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  various  degrees  of  cupability  which  they 

toasess  of  being  carried  up  into  ideals,  so  as  to  have 
efore  thera  an  ideal  career  of  development,  exten- 
lon^  and  perfection.  This  development  of  some 
motions  and  characters,  including  and  subordinating 
others,  while  others  again  are  either  eliminated  or 
repressed,  constitutes  the  ground  or  basis  of  moral 
progress  and  improvement,  as  the  extension  and 
coordination  of  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  physical 
science  constitutes  the  ground  or  basis  of  intellectual 
progress,  and  both  together  the  progress  of  mankind 
in  civilisation.  If  we  should  find,  as  the  result  of 
our  analysis,  that  those  emotions  and  those  characters 
which  we  now  prize  the  most  highly  are  also  those 
which  have  the  promise  in  themselves  of  the  greatest 
permanence,  extension,  and  development,  by  the  sub- 
ordination of  others  which  are  allied  to  them,  and  by 
the  elimination  of  others  which  are  too  antagonistic  to 
be  subordinated,  we  shall  have  removed  the  scepti- 
^pal  doubts  of  the  possibihty  of  improvement  and  of 
^Khe  fundamental  consistency  of  human  nature,  which 
^Hkre  apt  to  arise  from  observing  the  fact  of  antagonism 
^Between  emotions  and  characters,  and  the  apparent 
want  of  any  power  or  any  tribunal  which  can  decide 
between  them,  when  they  conflict  with  equal  forces 
either  in  the  same  or  in  different  individuals. 
^P  4«  The  task  of  ethic  is  to  enquire,  and,  since  our 
'  wishes  are  engaged  to  one  conclusion  in  advance,  the 
problem  of  ethic  is  to  show,  that  the  evU  emotions 
and  passions,  such  as  lust,  envy,  revenge,  avarice, 
and  so  on;  which  are  called  evil  because  they  will 
on  no  terms  combine  with  the  moral  sense  or  sense 
of  duty,  which  latter  carries  its  value  and  its  charm 
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in  or  as  part  of  the  specific  emotion  or  quality  of 

which  it  coDsists,  just  as  sweetness  of  taste  is  plea- 
fiqbiifvmons  of  surcable ;  ^  that  these  evil  emotions,  although  plea- 
^S^^<^7tiie  sureable  and  seeming  to  cany  their  justification  along 
oTcSwj^    with  them  in  their  pleasure,  are  nevertheless  not  of] 
equal  rank  and  value,  in  point  of  permanence  and] 
promise  of  developmentj  with  those  emotions  and  pas- 1 
sions  which  either  constitute  or  will  combine  with 
the  moral  sense  or  sense  of  duty,  or  with  those  which 
are  the   imaginative    or   ideal   perfection    of  these,  | 
The  difficult)^  lies  in  the  apparent  self-justification  in- 
herent in  every  feeling  that  is  pleasureable,  which  is 
apparently  complete  when  these  feelings  are  intense, 
and  still  more  when  so  intense  as  to  be  absorbing  or 
exclusive.     The  man  who  is  occupied  by  one  such 
feeling  cannot  eveTi  listen  to  or  feel  any  antagonistic 
one^  still  less  can  he  feel  the  antagonism  between  his  •! 
own  feehng  and  the  moral  sense  or  sense  of  dutj% ' 
He  feels  at  the  moment  completely  justified  by  the 
interest  of  the  feeling  which  is  in  possession  of  hinL 
The  value  or  interest  of  the  moral  sense  also  consists 
in  a  specific  pleasureable  feeling;  and  its  superiority 
to  the  interest  of  the  antagonistic  feelings  can  be  felt , 
only  when  the  two  are  comparf d,  that  is,  in  a  rea-  J 
soniJig  process,  a  reflection  upon  feelings  which  have 
once  been,  but  have  ceased  to  be,  violent.     That  the 
moral  sense  is  of  far  higher  interest  when  so  judged 
by  reflection,  that  its  specific  quality  as  an  emotion 
is  much  better  than  other  and  antagonistic  feelings, 
can  only  be  felt  by  actual  experience,  and  proved, 
or  rather  rendered  verifiable,  only  by  analysis  of  it^ 
representational  framework,  such  as  was  offered  in 
§  37,     This  analysis  may  be  said  to  give  the  proof 
of  its  de  jure  supremacy,  its  superiority  in  specific 
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tind  of  feeling ;  and  the  case  admits  of  proof  because 
of  the  formal  element  involved  in  the  framework  of 
the  emotion,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  aesthetic  emo- 
ions  or  sense  of  beauty.  This  de  jure  supremacy 
>f  the  emotion  would  remain  untouched,  even  should 

^it  be  shown  that  the  sense  of  duty  was  to  last  only 
for  an  hour  longer,  or  that  it  was  involved  m  a  course 
of  rapid  and  inevitable  decay.  But  the  problem  now 
before  us  is  to  prove  what  may  be  called  the  de  facto 
supremacy  of  the  emotion,  the  de  jure  and  de  facto 
supremacy  of  the  character  founded  upon  it,  by  show- 
ing that  both  the  emotion  and  the  chai'acter  have  in 
themselves  the  promise  of  permanence  and  develop- 
ment, so  as  to  assimilate  and  subordinate  some,  and 
eliminate  other,  emotions  and  passions,  thereby  uni- 
fying and  harmonising  the  elements  and  types  of 
character,  and  contributing  to  the  total  advancement 
and  improvement  both  of  the  indi\ddual  and  of  the 
race.  The  degree  to  which  this  improvement  may 
3e  carried,  how  far  the  elimination  of  some  emotions, 
le  assimilation  and  combination  of  others,  may  pro- 
[jeed,  in  other  words,  the  degree  of  perfectibility  of 
the  human  character,  is  another  question,  and  one 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here,  especially 
since  it  depends  in  a  great,  perhaps  the  greatest, 
leasure  upon  the  influences  of  bodily  organisation 
and  external  circumstances  operating  on  it.  With 
these  purposes  in  view,  let  us  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  several  groups  of  the  reflective  emotions 

jvith  theii*  representational  frameworks. 

§  65.  I.  Let  us  begin  with  the  moral  sense,  since 
that  is  the  central  focus  of  all  the  emotions,  the  cri- 
^rion  of  them  all  as  good  or  bad,  by  combining  or 

•rejecting  them  from  combination  with  itself.     In  it- 
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Book  1.  Self  it  IS  the  gTound  of  a  Special  tj'pe  of  character^ 
'-^- '  as  will  be  readily  admitted,  since  no  class  of  men  is 
The  duty-  more  marked  out  from  others  than  those  who  act  in  ' 
tfaTpLi^of  all  cases  and  circumstances  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or 
in  whom  the  predominant  thought  and  desire  is  to 
do  their  duty  ''in  scorn  of  consequence/'  The  moral 
sense,  when  its  emotion  in  greater  intensity  is  made 
an  object  of  desire,  that  is,  when  it  becomes  a  passion, 
may  be  properly  designated  as  the  passion  of  duty,  or 
the  passionate  desire  to  do  one  s  duty.  All  moral 
sense  is  a  command  or  law  as  well  as  an  emotion,  as 
its  analysis  in  §  37  has  shown.  As  a  command  it  h 
duty,  a  debt  or  obligation,  the  validity  of  which  is  de- 
rived from  justice,  one  of  the  two  elements  of  the  ob- 
jects of  moral  sense,  the  other  element  being  unfixed, 
consisting  of  any  pleasureable  feeling  compatible  or 
inseparably  combined  with  justice,  and  therefore  com- 
manded or  at  least  permitted  by  it.  Those  in  whom 
the  love  or  passion  of  duty  is  predominant  are  ac- 
cordingly distinguished  from  those  who  are  merely 
lukewarm  servants  of  the  moral  law,  by  the  importance 
they  attribute  to  discovering  the  commands  of  the  mo- 
ral law,  and  to  distinguishing  these  from  what  is  merely 
permitted  or  not  forbidden  by  it.  It  is  their  emotional 
rlXog  that  its  conmiands  shall  be  obeyed  as  perfectly 
as  possible ;  hence  they  dwell  upon  them,  and  enforce 
them  on  themselves,  and  if  possible  on  others*  What- 
ever the  other  traits  of  their  character  may  be,  this 
trait  will  be  predominant ;  but  wherever  it  is  strongly 
predominant,  it  involves  a  great  force  of  character, 
firmness,  and  energy  of  volition.  The  active  dispo- 
sition alone  is  found  to  be  the  accompanying  trait  in 
the  character  of  the  man  of  duty;  since  much  has  to 
be  rejected  which  is  pleasureable,  and  much  done 
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which  is  in  itself  painful,  acquiring  its  motive  plea-  book  i. 
gure  in  the  one  case,  and  losing  its  hindering  pain  J-,* 
in  the  other,  from  being  taken  up  into  or  combined  Thedaiy- 
with  the  sense  of  justice  or  of  right.  Courage,  high  theTiLioroV 
spirit,  the  Greek  0t/(LQg^  and  often  rashness  and  an-  ^^  ^' 
dacity,  are  the  aceompanpng  characteristics.  But 
the  antipathetic  emotions  will  lose  all  their  elements 
which  are  incompatible  with  justice;  hatred,  anger^ 
and  revenge,  will  become  indignation,  vef^sff/f,  and  the 
man  himself,  if  originally  inclined  to  these  emotions 
and  passions,  will  gradually  lay  them  aside  or  change 
them  into  an  impersonal  sternness,  and  conceive  him- 
self as  the  minister  of  some  high  and  holy  law.  The 
errors  and  the  vices  of  such  a  character  will  be  de- 
rived, not  from  the  sense  or  love  of  duty,  but  from 
the  antipathetic  emotions  often  found  i!i  combination 
with  it,  through  the  medium  of  the  passions  of  an 
active  disposition,  courage  and  audacity,  which  the 
sense  of  duty  has  not  completely  eliminated.  WTiere 
the  sympathetic  emotions  are  combined  with  this  cha- 
racter of  the  love  of  duty,  there  the  character  of  the 
whole  man  is  most  loveable  and  admirable,  strong, 
chivalrous,  tender;  where  the  poetically  imaginative 
and  religious  feelings  are  added  besides,  there  will 
arise  a  total  chai'acter  of  the  most  completely  heroic 
type  which  human  nature  can  assume. 

2.  But  since  it  may  easily  be  conceived  to  happen 
that  the  active  disposition  itself,  and  still  more  the 
passionate  emotion  of  duty  which  partly  depends  on 
it,  may  be  transient  and  destined  to  grow  weaker  in 
consequence  of  changes  in  the  cerebral  organisation 
which  lie  beyond  our  ken,  let  us  see  whether  this 
emotion  ha^  in  itself  any  traits  which  promise  it 
durability  beyond  others ;  traits  which,  being  ob- 
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jects  of  general  desire,  will  tend  to  make  up  for  sucli 
physical  deterioration  (ii'  any  such  is  to  be  feared) 
by  implanting  it  as  a  habit  of  all  cerebral  proces^e^ 
whatever.  If  any  activity  or  function  of  the  brain 
may  on  this  ground  be  expected  to  be  permanent^ 
it  in  this  which  underlies  the  love  of  duty  ;  and  for 
this  reason^  that  it  has  always,  as  one  of  its  consti- 
tuent elements,  justice,  which  is  equality  of  the  for- 
mal element,  equality  which  is  in  itself  a  perpetual 
pleasure,  and  therefore  a  perpetual  motive  in  pro- 
ducing the  objects  and  emotions  which  involve  it 
So  long  therefore  as  there  is  any  pleasure  in  equality 
and  justice,  so  long  there  will  be  a  moral  sense  and 
sense  of  duty,  and  that  accompanied  by  an  inherent 
pleasure  and  motive  of  continuance.  The  uuivers- 
ahty  of  this  pleasure,  since  in  everything  there  is 
form,  gives  the  emotion  or  passion  w^hich  it  consti- 
tutes an  immense  advantage  in  what  may  be  called, 
from  Jfr.  Darwin,  the  struggle  for  existence.  Its 
flexibility  also,  another  form  of  its  universality,  smoe 
all  pleasureable  feelings,  at  least  in  some  of  their 
modifications,  may  |X)8sibly  also  be  just,  as,  for  in- 
stance, iuflignation  a  modification  of  anger,  is  another 
consideration  in  its  favour.  It  is  not  absolutely  or 
entirely  hostile  to  any  pleasureable  feeling  ;  it  can 
make  friends  with  part  of  it,  and  give  a  certain  scope 
to  the  particular  nervous  energy  which  supports  it; 
becoming  thus  the  general  transforming  agent  of  the 
whole  system,  softening  and  assimilating  all  emotions 
into  its  own  substance. 

3,  It  is  a  doctrine  already  set  forth  in  Chapter  iL, 
that  a  certain  degree  of  probability  of  success  is  re- 
quisite to  every  undertaking,  a  certain  hope  of  per- 
manence or  increase  to  voluntary  indulgence  in  every 
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Amotion,  The  representation  of  this  future  course 
may  be  called  the  career  of  that  emotion  or  desire. 
This  career  is  the  represented  image  of  what  is  de- 
sired in  all  cases  of  volition,  when  the  desired  image 
is  considered  as  possible,  probable,  improbable,  or 
impossible.  If  tlie  image  of  the  career  of  an  emo- 
tion either  contains  in  itself  a  contradiction,  or  stands 
in  contradiction  with  known  facts  or  with  stronger 
emotions,  that  career  will  not  be  entered  on,  or  if 
entered  soon  abandoned,  and  the  emotion  not  in- 
dulged. Those  emotions  wiiich  have  a  career  assured 
to  them  have  a  great  advantage  over  others  ;  and 
such  a  career  is  supplied  by  justice;  the  justice  of 
any  emotion  is  its  ultimate  and  complete  compati- 
bility with  other  permanent  emotions.  When  we 
say  that  any  feeling  is  just,  we  mean  to  say  that  we 
think  it  to  be  compatible  with  others  already  judged 
to  be  just,  without  diminution  of  its  intensity.  Jus- 
tice, therefore,  which  is  itself  the  equation  of  con- 
flicting emotions,  is  one  condition  of  the  career  of 
all  emotions  besides  itself,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  emotions  to  which  this  career  is  opened.  And 
so  long  as  a  career  is  necessary  where  emotions  are 
in  conflict,  so  long  will  justice  be  necessary  as  an 
element  of  that  career.  The  conscious  and  voluntary 
harmonising  of  emotions,  so  as  to  open  a  certain 
reer  for  all,  is  an  operation  which  must  take  place 
as  long  as  there  are  conflicting  emotions  to  be  har* 
monised  by  reflecting  reason.  Inasmuch  then  as  it 
is  founded  in  justice  as  one  of  its  elements,  the  moral 
sense,  an  emotion  of  which  the  sense  of  duty  is  the 
passion,  is  as  permanent  as  the  reasoning  faculties 
themselves,  containing,  as  it  does,  the  essential  con- 
dition of  harmonisuig  the  conflicting  emotions. 
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§  66.  I.  The  sympathetic  emotions  fall  into 
groups  which  are  the  foundations  of  two  distinct  yet 
allied  types  of  character.  There  is  in  English  but 
one  name  for  them  both,  Love ;  we  must  have  re- 
course to  the  Greek  to  distinguish  them  as  tg^g  and 
if/X/a,  which  I  shall  call  eros  and  love.  The  lowest 
foundation  or  root  of  eros  lies  deep  in  the  bodily 
organisation  and  in  the  sexual  appetite.  This  com- 
bines with  direct  ajsthetic  emotions,  those  of  beauty 
and  grace  ;  and  these  latter  it  is  which,  when  seen 
or  represented  in  a  person  whom  we  think  may  pos- 
sibly feel  eros  for  us,  make  up  the  complete  and  re- 
flective emotion  of  eros,  of  which  that  person  is  the 
object.  Eros  is  thus  inseparable  from  anteros ;  in 
other  words,  eros  is  an  emotion  which  must  have  a 
career  represented  as  at  least  possible  in  order  to  be 
sustained ;  and  this  career  is  made  possible  by  re- 
presenting the  eros  as  reciprocated,  or  as  anteroe  in 
the  person  for  whom  the  eros  is  felt.  The  equalisa- 
tion of  eros  and  anteros  is  the  end  of  this  career. 
The  desire  in  eros  for  the  equalisation  of  the  anteros, 
for  the  undoubting  conviction  that  the  anteros  b 
equal,  which  is  a  fact  of  representation,  is  what  makes 
the  emotion  of  eros  a  passion.  Hence  it  is  possible 
to  feel  the  passion  of  eros  intensely  with  the  very 
smallest  hope  of  return,  or  with  the  bare  imagination 
of  its  being  possible,  to  hope  against  hope  as  it  is 
called  ;  and  the  stronger  the  emotion  tiie  less  the 
need  of  represented  success,  and  conversely  ;  thu 
being  a  case  falling  under  the  general  law  stated  in 
§  20<  Eros  cannot  be  considered  to  be  an  end  in 
itself,  since  the  end  which  its  passion  desires  is  not  a 
greater  intensity  in  the  emotion  itself,  but  the  bring- 
ing up  the  anteros  to  an  equal  degree  of  intensity. 
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And  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  close  de* 
pendence  of  eros  upon  direct  sesthetic  emotion,  is 
what  makes  eros  subordinate  to,  and  capable  of  being 
taken  up  and  included  in,  love  proper,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  second  of  the  two  sympathetic 
types  of  character.  Only  very  low  degrees  of  eros 
can  be  felt  for  more  than  one  person  at  once,  and 
for  this  reason,  that  the  ant  eros  cannot  be  repre- 
sented  as  felt  by  a  person  who  should  know  that  the 
eros  was  not  concentrated  on  himself.  Hence  the 
passion  also  is  only  felt  for  a  single  person.  The 
aesthetic  admiration  also  is  more  easily  restricted  to 
a  single  person  than  the  appetite;  hence  there  is  a 
growing  concentration  through  the  four  stages  up- 
wards, namely,  the  appetite,  eros  as  emotion,  as 
passion,  and  love  properly  so  called.  But  the  re- 
presentation of  the  appetite  and  its  satistaction  may 
take  place  without  being  combined  with  the  aesthetic 
emotion,  and  consequently  without  passing  into  eros, 
and  without  being  the  foundation  of  love  ;  and  in 
this  case  the  natural  api)etite,  innocent  and  at  the 
very  least  indifferent  in  itself,  becomes  degraded  into 
lust.  Lust  is  the  representation,  either  willed  or 
permitted,  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  sexual  appetite 
by  itself  and  for  its  own  sake.  The  degradation 
begins,  not  in  the  appetite,  but  in  the  representation 
of  the  circumstances  attending  its  satisfaction,  that 
is,  in  its  unreasoning  indulgence;  an  indulgence 
which  is,  I  believe,  in  all  cases  felt,  on  reflection,  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  moral  sense.  Here  is  ap- 
plicable the  distinction  drawn,  in  §  60.  3,  between 
the  temperament  or  bodily  organisation  and  the  cha- 
racter. The  mere  representation,  caused  by  and 
inseparable  from  the  working  of  the  bodily  organi- 
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satlon,  IS  not  condemned  by  the  moral  sense;  it  is 
the  repetition  of  this  representation  in  vohmtar)''  red- 
integration, or  in  spontuueous  redintegration  not  re- 
sisted  by  volition,  that  is  the  object  of  the  judgment. 
2,  This  case  deserves  an  attentive  consideration, 
for,  if  we  ask  ourselves  the  further  question,  WTiy 
this  representation  of  the  satisfaction  of  appetite  will 
not  combine  with  the  moral  sense,  a  difference  is  dis- 
closed which  divides  into  two  different  classes  the 
things  which  must  be  held  morally  bad  because  they 
will  not  combhie  with  the  moral  sense.  One  class 
contains  the  representations  of  satisfaction  of  appe- 
tites, with  the  actions  which  ihey  engender,  such  as 
drunkenness  and  gluttony ;  the  other  contains  repre- 
sentations which  manifestly  involve  injustice.  Now 
only  the  latter  class  is  immediately  and  at  first  sight 
condemned  by  the  moral  sense,  condemned  because 
the  objects  of  it  are  the  direct  contradictories  of  the 
sense  of  justic.  But  the  objects  of  the  former  class, 
the  appetites  whose  iJidulgence  is  condemned  by  the 
moral  sense,  are  not  in  themselves  imjust ;  and  it 
seems  therefore  that,  if  they  are  condemned  by  the 
moral  sense,  the  criterion  and  validity  of  the  moral 
sense  cannot  consist,  as  here  maintained,  in  the  sense 
of  justice,  but  must  have  some  other  source.  This 
class  of  objects,  then,  has  probably  been  the  chief 
support  of  the  theory  of  Utility,  that  the  pleasure- 
able  or  painful  consequences  of  actions,  weighed  by 
prudence,  constitute  them  morally  right  or  wrong. 
They  by  no  means  however  necessitate  this  conclu- 
Bion;  the  moral  badness  of  the  acts  and  representa* 
tions  in  question  may  flow  ultimately  but  indirectly 
from  the  sense  of  justice  ;  and  this  indirectness  of 
derivation  makes  of  the  acts  in  question  a  separate 
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plass,  and^  besides,  a  class  whicli  falls  under  the  head 

\)f  character  not  of  emotions  taken  separately.  The 
moral  sense  establishes  a  certain  hierarchy  of  emo- 
tions, approves  certain  classes  of  habits,  and  com- 
mands a  certain  type  of  character.  It  is  as  destructive 
or  injurious  to  these  emotions,  haliits,  and  character, 
not  to  the  moral  sense  or  the  sense  of  justice  itself^ 

^that  the  indulgence  of  the  appetites  in  question  is 
condemned,  when  it  is  condemned,  by  the  moral 
lense.     In  this  way  arise  virtues  and  vices  of  cha- 

"racter,  consistmg  of  emotions,  representations,  and 
habits,  which  are  not  in  themselves  separately  per- 
ceivable as  either  just  or  unjust,  but  which  are  imme- 
diately and  by  themselves  perceivable  as  compatible 
>r  not  compatible  with  the  habits  composing  the  cha- 

^racter  commanded  by  the  moral  sense.  The  imme- 
diate source  of  dccidmg  as  to  the  morally  good  or 
bad  character  of  this  class  of  objects  is  the  moral 

pdeal ;  the  ultimate  source  is  the  sense  of  justice. 
If  a  moral  ideal  was  not  produced  and  established 
upon  the  sense  of  justice,  there  would  be  no  criterion 

^by  which  to  judge  any  habits,  that  is,  virtues  or 
ices  of  character,  as  morally  good  or  morally  bad. 
Hence  also,  if  any  other  ideal  besides  the  moral  ideal 
were  to  be  set  up  as  equal  or  superior  to  it  in 
validity,  many  habits  of  character  might  be  approved 

_or  admitted  which  are  now  condemned,  and  vice 
rersa.     The  importance  of  this  will  be  seen  when 

"ive  come  to  treat  of  the  poetical  and  rehgious  types 
of  character,  since  the  most  favourite  alliance  of 
poetical  imagination  is  with  the  erotic  type,  and  this 
again  is  closely  bound  up  with  representations  of  in- 
dulgence of  appetite. 

3.  Eros  is  found  to  be  stimulated  artificially  by 
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caprice  or  coquetry  in  the  object  of  it.  To  cause 
eros  to  represent  the  hoped  for  anteros  sometimes 
as  given,  sometimes  as  refused,  or  as  bestowed  else- 
where, has  the  effect  of  irritating  the  eros.  Again, 
acts  and  appearances  which  excite  the  aesthetic  ad- 
miration excite  the  eros.  Both  of  these  things  pro- 
duce a  state  of  irritation,  in  the  person  feeling  eros, 
which  is  often  indistinguishable  from  its  naturally 
produced  passion,  which  only  arises  legitimately  from 
a  very  intense  emotion.  Other  circumstances  also 
may  have  the  same  effect  as  the  caprice  of  the  per- 
son for  whom  the  eros  is  felt,  such  as  separation,  or 
admiration  shown  by  others.  The  natural  allies  of 
eros  are  accordingly  envy  and  jealousy  of  possible 
rivals ;  the  state  of  eros  is  one  peculiarly  open  to 
these  passions,  so  that  they  can  be  excited  in  it  even 
in  persons  of  the  least  suspicious  and  most  generous 
natures,  witness  Shakespeai'e's  Othello.  All  the  emo- 
tions which  have  been  grouped  together  in  Chapter  ii. 
under  the  head  of  emotions  of  comparison  are  or  may 
easCy  be  stimulated  in  turn,  by  the  course  of  events, 
in  a  person  under  the  dominion  of  eros,  or  whose 
character  is  of  that  type.  The  counterbalancing  force 
is  to  be  found  only  in  an  emotion  which  is  self-re- 
garding, the  better  form  of  pride,  proper  pride  as  it 
is  called,  the  expression  or  passion  of  which  is  one 
kind  of  Honour.  This  however  is  a  general  emotion, 
arising  indifferently  from  several  qualities  and  con- 
taining them  as  groundwork ;  we  may  place  our  pride 
in  firmness,  for  instance,  or  in  being  superior  to  cala- 
mities from  without  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be, 
or  in  the  pursuit  of  a  great  public  career,  or  in  being 
devoted  to  religious  contemplation*  If  we  place  our 
interest  in  any  such  end^  as  these,  as  a  refuge  from 
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gtorms  of  eros,  we  i 
honour.  For  it  is  only  in  or  as  the  representation 
of  honour  that  they  are  opposed  to  eros  wdth  its  envy 
and  jealousy ;  they  are  not  antagonistic  to  it  in  them- 
selves, but  only  as  props  of  self-sufficiency,  which 
Essists  the  torments  of  unsatisfied  passion,  unsatisfied 
ecause  depending  on  the  will  or  caprice  of  another. 
4,  Finally  it  becomes  intelligible  how  eros  may 
Itemate  with  hate,  towards  the  same  person,  and  in 
rapidly  consecutive  moments;  how  the  intensity  of 
the  one  feeling  may  measure  that  of  the  other ;  and 
how  both  together  in  the  retrospect,  or  even  in  actual 
experience,  may  produce  a  total  impression  almost 
indescribable  by  words,  and  even  by  the  metrical 
language  of  pcxjtry.  All  men  of  the  erotic  type  of 
character  do  not  feel  and  act  in  the  same  way  under 
the  influence  of  its  passion.  Some  are  willing  slaves 
even  to  the  most  exaggerated  form  of  caprice ;  some 
rebel,  with  alternate  hatred,  against  its  mildest  mani- 
festations ;  some  become  gloomy  and  melancholy, 
until  an  entire  change  of  passion,  or  its  entire  trans- 
ference to  another  person  of  more  respondent  hum- 
our, releases  them  from  their  tribulation. 
■  §  67.  I,  The  second  type  of  character  founded  in 
the  sympathetic  group  is  that  which  finds  its  com- 
pletion in  love,  properly  so  called.  The  series,  of 
which  it  is  the  last  member,  consists  of  goodwill, 
benevolence,  fi'iendship,  love.  But,  as  already  said, 
love  can  never  reach  its  perfect  development  except 
between  two  persons  of  opposite  sex,  because  only 
between  them  can  rivalry  ever  be  entirely  abolished ; 
except  in  cases  where  the  difference  in  degree  is  im- 
■pense  or  rather  infinite,  as  in  the  love  of  God,  which 
equally  excludes  rivalry  and  all   antagonism  of  in- 
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terest  whatsoever.  The  three  lower  stages  of  tbis 
series  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  forming  a  type 
Tholffwrion-  of  character  apart,  since  there  are  persons  w^ho  may 
be  capable  of  these  lower  degrees  of  sympathetic 
emotion  only,  and,  possessing  also  the  tendency  to 
emotions  of  comparison,  together  wth  those  of  justice 
and  the  moral  sense,  may,  from  this  combination,  be- 
come good  citizens,  politicians,  and  men  of  busine^ss, 
as  well  as  trustworthy  and  to  a  certain  extent  siffec* 
tionate  friends,  but  feel  love  only  in  a  very  faiut  and 
feeble  degree  of  intensity,  being  rather  allies  than 
friends  even  of  those  most  dear  to  them.  Affection 
must  be  passion,  an  end  desired  as  well  as  an  emotion 
felt,  in  order  to  justify  the  name  love  being  applied 
to  this  character.  But  it  is  better  ])erhaps  to  con- 
sider this,  not  as  a  separate  type,  but  only  as  the 
impei'fcct  development  of  one,  which  reaches  its  com- 
pletion in  the  passionate  attachment  of  love,  whether 
towards  persons  of  the  same  or  of  the  opposite  aex, 
of  which  the  latter  case  is  the  most  perfect* 

2.  Love  In  this  sense  cannot  exist  between  per- 
sons of  opposite  sex  without  a  certain  amount  of  eros 
and  of  sexual  appetite  being  developed.  Given  the 
love,  the  other  two  feelings  woidd  follow  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  intimacy  and  familiarity  of  inter- 
course between  the  two  persons  ;  usually  of  course 
they  precede  it;  but  they  are  subordinated  to  it,  and 
kept  from  degenerating  into  gross  forms,  as  well  as 
from  becoming  ends  in  themselves,  since  they  are 
dominated  by  the  desire  for  a  complete  union  of  in* 
terest  in  all  modes  of  feeling  and  emotion,  which 
modes  would  be  weakened  or  destroyed  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  eros  or  of  appetite.  Love  then  may 
be  combined  with  eros  and  appetite,  which  only  then 
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perhaps  are  entirely  pure  and  blameless,  love  puri-  book  i. 
fying  eros  as  eros  appetite ;  but  both  of  these  are  —  * 
distinct  from  love,  which  gives  a  new  and  special  ele-  The  affection- 
ment  to  the  combination.  The  great  purpose  which 
justifies  the  institution  of  marriage  is  this,  to  super- 
induce love  upon  eros,  or  to  develop  eros  into  love, 
by  providing  a  condition  of  life  in  which  both  may 
be  united.  The  historical  causes  which  produced  the 
institution  of  marriage  are  another  matter ;  as  are 
also  the  minor  advantages,  which  it  secures,  such  as 
the  founding  and  binding  together  the  family  group, 
and  the  education  and  support  of  the  offspring.  The 
institution  of  marriage  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  civili- 
sation; even  its  minor  advantages  are  of  inestimable 
value.  The  admiration  upon  which  love  is  foimded, 
or  which  it  includes,  is  an  admiration  for  nobleness 
or  beauty  of  character  itself,  not,  like  that  of  eros, 
for  bodily  excellences  of  personal  beauty  or  grace. 
Hence  it  is  impossible  to  love  a  person  whom  you 
regard  as  worthless ;  except  indeed  it  be  said  to  be 
possible,  in  return  for  love  manifested  by  him  to  you; 
but  then  this  very  circumstance  takes  him,  in  your 
eyes,  out  of  that  category.  The  admiration  in  love 
is  from  its  very  origin  a  reflective  admiration  and 
emotion ;  not  a  direct  one,  as  the  aesthetic  admiration 
in  eros.  It  may  coexist  and  be  coeval  with  the  aes- 
thetic admiration  of  eros  towards  the  same  person, 
just  as  love  with  eros  itself.  Observers  often  con- 
found this  case  with  that  of  eros  alone ;  but  the  com- 
pound feeling  is  of  a  much  higher  kind,  as  well  as 
likely  to  be  much  more  durable ;  more  durable,  be- 
cause the  traits  of  character,  which  are  the  objects  of 
the  admiration  of  love,  are  capable  of  improvement 
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those  of  the  admiration  of  eros. 

3.  In  love  as  well  as  in  eros  the  emotion  must 
be  represented  as  reciprocated ;  otherwise  there  is  no 
career,  and  consequently  no  permanence  and  no  in- 
crease. If  it  is  not  returned,  the  love  remains  only  ad- 
miration of  moral  excellences,  veneration,  or  esteem; 
but  these  may  be  very  intense  in  degree.  If  in  any 
measure  returned,  this  will  suffice  to  feed  imagina- 
tion and  to  sustain  the  love.  But  only  when  it  is^ 
returned  in  the  measure  in  which  it  is  felt,  does  it" 
spring  up  to  its  full  height,  and  effect  a  perfect  union 
between  the  two  persons.  Then  follows  a  contest 
which  of  them  shall  love  the  other  with  niost  devo- 
tion ;  and  this  aim  becomes  an  object  of  pride  and 
honour  in  their  best  sense,  one  of  the  materials  which 
feed  or  constitute  them.  Other  emotions  and  other 
aims  are  not  excluded ;  still  less  are  benevolence  and 
friendship  towards  other  persons;  still  less  the  sense 
and  love  of  justice  and  of  duty;  between  which  and 
love  there  is  difference  but  no  antagonism.  The 
passion  of  love  is  a  desire  for  an  increased  intensity  f 
of  the  same  emotion,  love,  and  also,  like  that  of  eros, 
for  its  being  returned  with  greater  intensity.  It  has 
no  purpose  except  itself,  and  is  therefore  an  end  in 
itself;  it  has  too  a  career  before  it  which  has  no 
limit  imposed  by  itself ;  for  the  equalisation  of  th< 
love  felt  and  returned  is  not  such  a  limit,  as  it  was 
in  the  case  of  eros  ;  the  passion  goes  on  beyond,  aS 
the  desire  of  greater  intensity  In  the  reciprocated^ 
emotion  itself- 

4.  It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  Aristotle 
signed  longing,  T66og^  as  the  test  of  affection.     Ther< 
is  also  a  test  of  love,  which  is  applicable  alike  i 
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absence  and  in  presence  of  the  beloved  person,  and      2^^- 
applicable  both  to  the  love  felt  and  to  the  love  repre-        - — 
sented  as  returned ;  it  is  the  study  and  divination  of  The  affwUon- 

.  "^  ate  type. 

the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  beloved  person,  for 
their  own  interest's  sake  alone  and  not  for  any  ulte- 
rior purpose.  In  other  words,  the  framework  of  the 
emotion  of  love  will  come  out  cleairly,  and  will  have 
an  interest  of  its  own,  or  rather  the  interest  of  in- 
creasing the  love  which  pervades  it.  All  love  wishes 
to  understand  what  it  loves,  watches  it  and  studies 
it,  as  Keble  says, 

"  The  loving  eye  that  watches  thine 
Close  as  the  air  that  wraps  thee  round ;" 

and  the  result  of  the  knowledge  and  communion  so 
produced  is  that  which  Keble  again  describes  in  the 
words, 

"  When  hearts  are  of  each  other  sure." 

This  is  the  test  and  this  the  result  not  of  eros  but 
of  love. 

§  68.  I.  The  antipathetic  emotions  and  passions,        §68. 
illwiU,  anger,  revenge,  ingratitude,  hatred,  mahce,        type. 
are  the  foundation  of  another  type  of  character,  as 
distinct  from  all  other  types  as  those  foimded  on  the 
sympathetic  emotions,  or  those  founded  on  the  love 
of  duty.     It  seems  indispensable  to  assume  for  it  a 
different  centre  and  a  different  mode  of  movement, 
in  the  cerebral  organisation  and  ftmctions,  radically 
and  naturally  different  from  those  supporting  the 
sjonpathetic  types,  which  are   equally  organic  and 
original.     But  there  is  no  career  for  the  antipathetic 
emotions  at  all  equal  to  that  which  is  open  for  the . 
Bjonpathetic,  and  this  circumstance  denies  to  them 
the  promise  which  is  given  to  the  sympathetic,  of 
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permanence  and  development.  The  reason  is  partly 
this,  that  hatred  and  the  rest  are  not  ends  in  them- 
Tiie^ini*dbie  sclves ;  the  passion  is  not  a  desire  for  the  increase 
of  the  same  emotion,  but  a  desire  for  the  suffering, 
injury,  or  total  destruction,  of  the  person  hated* 
Thus,  in  the  second  phico,  the  satisfaction  of  the  pas- 
sion removes  the  emotion,  while  the  satisfiictiuu  of, 
love  increases  it;  new  ground  is  given  for  love  by 
loving ;  new  ground  is  not  given  for  hatred  by  hating* 
It  18  true  that  the  natural  tendency  to  the  emotion 
of  hatred  i.s  incre^ised  by  its  indulgence  and  activity^ 
as  all  ner\^e  actions  are ;  but  new  grounds,  new  ob- 
jects, for  the  emotion  must  be  sought  for,  they  are 
not  supplied  by  the  old  acts  or  feelings.  The  facti- 
tious increase  of  the  passion  by  interposing  obstaclcB 
to  its  satisfaction,  which  produces  irritation,  is  also 
a  phenomenon  common  to  hatred  with  eros  and  its 
passion;  but  in  both  cases  the  increase  of  the  pas- 
sion is  factitious  not  natural,  caused  by  circurastaiices 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  emotion  itself  and  to  its 
supporting  cerebral  movements,  original  to  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  brain.  To  use  the  technical  lan- 
guage then  which  has  been  here  adopted,  the  emotion 
of  hatred  and  its  representational  framework  do  not 
grow  and  develop  together  pari  passu,  but  the  emo- 
tional element,  the  passion,  rej»resents  the  destruction, 
injury,  or  suffering  of  its  framework,  which  is  the 
object  of  the  emotion;  its  framework  is  necessarj'  to 
its  existence,  and  yet  its  continuance  and  increaae 
involves  the  destruction  of  its  framework,  that  is,  in- 
volves the  representation  of  the  destruction  of  that 
which  is  represented  as  its  object,  and  is  its  condition. 
In  other  words,  the  series  of  changes  which  it  works 
in  its  framework  are  contradictory  of  each   other; 
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and  therefore  the  career  of  the  emotion  is  limited  to       book  i. 

Ch.  IV, 

the  time  of  that  destruction  being:  complete,  and  that  -^ ' 
contradiction  worked  out.  This  view  seems  in  har-  The  inwiibie 
mony  with  the  fact,  that  we  often  see  sudden  reac- 
tions in  anger  and  hatred  when  they  are  glutted  by 
the  complete  humiliation  or  destruction  of  their  ob- 
ject ;  see  them  not  only  ceasing  but  passuig  into  some 
opposite  emotion;  the  reason  being,  not  that  the 
blaze  of  passion  has  burnt  out,  or  that  sudden  storms 
are  short,  but  that  the  present  representation  of  the 
humiliation  of  the  object  of  hatred  is  so  vivid  as, 
with  the  emotion  proper  to  it,  suppose  sorrow  or 
compassion,  to  take  the  place  of  the  former  emotion, 
hatred,  now  no  longer  supported  by  its  representa- 
tion. 

2.  Love,  on  the  contrary,  develops  its  framework 
with  the  increase  of  its  own  intensity ;  its  career  has 
no  limits  set  by  itself.  Hence  love  is  an  emotion 
which  will  combine  mth  that  mode  of  reasoning  ac- 
tivity which  has  been  here  called  constructive.  So 
also  will  the  love  of  duty.  But  hatred  and  the  anti- 
pathetic emotions,  having  no  career  of  their  own,  and 
denying  themselves  a  career  by  their  own  nature,  are 
incompatible  with,  and  cannot  be  taken,  up  into,  any 
scheme  or  total  which  is  organised  with  reference  to 
an  ultimate  end.  They  can  only  be  taken  up  into 
such  a  scheme  when  they  are  directed  against  such 
objects,  or  have  such  objects  as  framework,  which  are 
themselves  hostile  or  incompatible  with  the  scheme ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  they  take  the  form  of  indigna- 
tion, which  is  their  justice.  But  even  here,  ideally 
or  in  an  ideally  perfect  state,  indignation  will  cease 
with  the  ceasing  of  injustice  and  wrong.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  the  antipathetic  emotions  in  the  cha- 
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racter  of  the  individual,  or  in  mankind  collectively^ 
would  be  the  preponderance  of  disorder  and  dis- 
organisation ;  their  complete  removal  from  human 
nature  would  be  the  removal  of  the  last  trace  of 
moral  evil.  Their  place  would  be  well  supplied  by 
the  gradual  spreading  of  emotions  which  are  capable 
of  organisation,  most  properly  perhaps  by  the  sym- 
pathetic,  which  culminate  in  love ;  and  this  would 
have  to  be  brought  about  through  desuetude  of  the 
cerebral  movements  Bupi»orting  the  emotional  elemeui 
of  hatred  and  the  rest  in  the  brain ;  whereby  the  re- 
presentational frameworks  which  were  once  pervaded 
by  the  antipathetic  emotions  would  be  pervaded  by 
the  sympathetic,  and  the  command  "love  your  ene^ 
mies'*  would  be  obeyed;  for,  as  already  rcraarked» 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  love  our  enemies  eo  no- 
mine, which  would  be  contradictory,  but  to  love  ^ 
those  persons  as  friends  whom  we  once  hated  as  ene-  ^M 
mies;  that  is,  in  changing  the  emotion  to  change  the 
representation  also. 

3.  The  antipatlietic  emotions  combine  readily 
with  the  active  disposition,  since  the  gratification  of 
them  exposes  us  to  injuries  inflicted  in  retturn;  and 
therefore  whoever  has  not  courage,  boldness,  and 
high-spirit,  to  defend  himself  in  return  for  these 
attacks,  will  soon  endeavour  to  restrain  his  antipa* 
thetic  tendencies*  Hence  the  natural  combination  of 
hatred  and  revenge,  not  only  with  courage  and  spirit, 
but  also  with  bodily  aptitude  for  endurance  and 
activity.  Intellectual  ability  also  is  requisite,  and 
accordingly  often  found  in  company  with  these  emo* 
tions;  but  it  is,  as  might  be  expected,  ability  of  the 
effective  and  accumulative  modes  of  reasoning,  not 
of  the  teleological  or  constructive.     The  adaptation 
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of  means  to  mediate  not  ultimate  ends  will  be  its      book  i. 
characteristic  ;  and  the  combination  of  the  two  is        — ' 
eflfected  by  the  redintegration  of  the  means  to  the    The  inwciWe 
desired  gratification  being  stimulated  by  dwelling  on 
the  passion  and  the  image  of  its  satisfaction,  accord-* 
ing  to  the  law   already  explained.      This  is   often 
found  caricatured  in  lower  animals  than  man.     "  The 
camel,"  says  Mr.  Palgrave,  in  his  Central  Arabia, 
vol.  i.  p.  40,  "is  a  most  stupid  animal,  but  he  has  one 
strong  passion — revenge ;  and  accordingly  in  grati- 
fying this  he  shows  considerable  astuteness." 

4.  This  combination  of  antipathetic  emotion  with 
the  active  disposition  of  emotion  and  intellect  is  often 
an  object  of  the  better  kind  of  pride  and  honour ;  and 
in  this  combination  the  antipathetic  emotions  may 
seem  to  have  a  career  open  to  them,  as  well  as  that 
which  they  have  in  their  form  of  indignation.  Some- 
times indeed  we  hear  people  praised  as  being  "  good 
haters  f  but  in  all  such  cases  it  wiU,  I  think,  be  found 
that  the  active  disposition,  emotional,  muscular,  or 
intellectual,  or  the  openness  of  avowal  of  antipathy, 
is  really  the  object  of  pride,  or  honour,  or  praise, 
and  not  the  antipathetic  emotion  itself.  This  may  be 
seen  from  its  combination  with  the  opposite  charac- 
teristics, with  cowardice  and  sluggishness  of  dispo- 
sition ;  for  in  this  case  the  total  combination  is  mean 
and  sneaking,  and,  even  if  intellectually  active,  is 
developed  only  into  what  we  call  low  cunning  and 
craftiness.  Men  of  these  two  combinations,  antipa- 
thetic emotion  with  an  emotionally  active  disposition 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  an  emotionally  sluggish 
disposition  on  the  other,  the  brave  hater  and  the 
cowardly  hater,  commonly  hate  each  other  more 
than  they  hate   any  one   else,  even  any  one  from 
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whom  they  may  have  received  greater  injuries.  The 
combination  of  the  antipathetic  emotions  and  their 
compounds,  env}"  and  jealousy,  with  that  form  of 
cowardice  which  is  miveracity,  simulation  or  dissi* 
mulation  springing  from  fear,  is  the  vice  of  insin-H 
cerity  or  hyjKJcrisy,  the  most  generally  hat^fid  of  all  ™ 
characters.  This  is  perhaps  meant  by  Achilles  in 
the  lines : 

iX^pog  yap  fi,m  xiTimg  6fiLQg  *Afda4  ^Xf^eiv^ 

Some  writers  indeed  think  that  there  is  no  moral  evil  j 
but  insincerity.     This  however  seems  to  me  an  over- 
statement.   The  grossness  of  it  in  some  cases,  the  evil  ^ 
which  it  inflicts,  the  insecurity  which  it  causes,  itftfl 
complex  nature,  being  a  compound  of  many  bad  feel-  ^ 
ings,  and  above  all  its  subtilty  and  penetration  into 
all  domainSj  so  that  there  is  no  evil  but  readily  allies 
itself  with  this,  have  rendered  it  the  most  obvious 
and  conspicuous  mark  for  moralists.     It  is  not  the 
only  moral  evil,  but  the  worst  of  them.     A  peculiar 
form  of  malice,  which  when  found  is  usually  allied 
with  cowardice,  is  the  love  of  cruelty  and  torturing^ 
seemingly  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  inflicting  suffering. 
It  seems,  in  jiomt  of  nature,  to  belong  to  the  ty^  of  J 
character  foundi^d  on  the  antipathetic  emotions,  and' 
to  be  a  remnant  of  some  savage  or  rather  brutal  state, 
of  humanity,  a  remnant  of  habits  fostered  by  the  cir-l 
cumstances  of  a  desperate  and  unceasing  struggle  fori 
existence  with  other  animals  or  with  men  in  a  similar 
condition. 

§  69,   !•  Another  tyi>e  of  character  seems  to 
founded  on  the  two  groups  of  emotions  of  compaH 
rison,  the  passions  of  which  are  envy  and  jealousyj 
of  the  one  group,  and  emulation  of  the  other.     Emu* 
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lation,  which  belongs  to  the  comparison  of  being,  is  booki. 
a  noble  passion;  but  there  are  no  good  passions  of  -^' 
the  comparison  of  having.  The  type  of  character  The  ambitious 
seems  to  depend  upon  the  tendency  to  compare  one- 
self with  others  and  the  interest  of  the  comparison 
itseli^  not  upon  the  different  emotions  and  differently 
combined  representations  which  are  their  framework, 
which  are  the  materials  of  the  comparison.  But  what- 
ever circumstances  come  forward  in  comparison  of 
oneself  with  others,  these  are  the  objects  which  will 
compose  the  world  of  that  person  whose  character 
is  formed  on  this  type.  His  tendency  is  to  compare 
himself  with  others,  in  any  or  all  circumstances,  and 
to  make  the  differences  between  the  two  his  motives 
of  action.  Personal  character,  qualities,  and  powers, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  external  possessions  and  the 
opinion  of  mankind  on  the  other,  are  the  two  general 
groups  of  objects  which  will  occupy  his  attention. 
In  one  word  his  character  may  perhaps  be  best  dis- 
tinguished as  ambitious.  Ambition  may  be  defined 
as  any  desire  or  passion  which  has  a  favourable  com- 
parison with  other  persons  as  its  end  or  object.  In- 
tercourse with  mankind  at  large,  in  business,  sport, 
work,  public  affairs,  scientific  and  literary  pursuits, 
and  so  on,  is  the  necessary  and  acceptable  condition 
for  gratifying  ambition,  and  the  field  of  activity  for 
the  ambitious  character;  in  short,  any  kind  of  active 
public  life  is  his  field,  in  which  he  finds  infinite  op- 
portunities open  to  him,  whatever  may  be  the  direc- 
tion in  which  his  talents  lie,  or  to  which  they  may 
have  been  directed  by  minuter  distinctions  of  organi- 
sation, or  by  education,  or  by  other  circumstances 
of  life. 

2.  When  we  put  the  question,  Whether  ambition  is 
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Book  l      an  end  in  itself,  and  "WTiether  it  has  a  career  opened 

-^ '      to  it  by  itself,  it  becomes  requisite  to  distinguis^h  it 

The*robitimiB  as^ain  into  the  two  kinds  founded  on  the  two  kinds 

type,  . 

of  comparison,  of  having  and  of  being.  The  direct 
emotion  of  avarice,  the  love  of  wealth  for  its  own 
sake  and  the  passion  for  increasing  it,  are  taken  up 
into  the  first  group  of  emotions  of  comp«nrison^  and 
both  are  subject  t^  the  same  laws.  Wealth  is  one 
kind  of  possession  among  many,  that  kind  which  has 
value  in  exchange,  and  is  with  the  rest  an  object  in 
reference  to  which  men  compare  themselves  with 
each  other.  The  end  of  the  comparison  is  to  find 
oneself,  or  to  become,  superior  to  others.  The  emo- 
tion therefore,  the  tendency  to  compare,  in  itself 
does  not  aim  at  a  greater  degree  of  intensity  of  itself; 
its  end  is  something  not  itself,  namely,  superiority 
to  others  in  the  comparison ;  and  the  greater  the 
difference  the  more  marked  is  the  superiority.  Like 
the  antipathetic  emotions,  then,  this  kind  of  ambi- 
tion has  no  career.  Like  them  also  it  leads  of  itself 
to  injustice,  and  is  antagonistic  to  goodwill  and  the 
sympathetic  emotions.  Only  so  far  as  it  is  com- 
patible with  justice  can  it  be  taken  up  into  any 
teleologic  scheme  of  the  constructive  reason,  and  a 
career  be  opened  for  its  emotion  and  passion.  Like 
indignation,  the  desire  of  possession  of  wealth  at  leasts 
when  thus  subordinated  to  justice,  and  not  allowed 
to  produce  illwill  to  others,  is  a  motive  force  of  con- 
duct which  is  not  only  very  deeply  rooted  in  the 
organisation,  being  founded  first  of  all  on  the  desire 
of  satisfying  tlie  natural  wants,  but  also  is  indispens- 
able to  the  preservation  of  the  race  in  existence  and 
well  being.  We  must  have  not  only  necessaries  but 
also  luxuries  before  we  can  direct  our  attention  to 
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the  provision  for  moral  and  mental  requirements.      ^\y 
The  same  ahnost  may  be  said  of  the  desire  of  repu-        — 
tation,  since  the  good  opinion  of  others  is  of  such  The  ambitious 
enormous  weight  as  a  motive  of  action,  witnessing 
thereby  to  the  strength  of  the  tendency  to  compare 
oneself  with  others,  and  fully  justifying  the  view  of 
Comte  and  others  of  the  natural  sociability  of  man; 
a  sociability  which  is  now  found  to  have  its  roots 
in  the  original  cerebral  organisation,  the  organ  of 
the  character  in  the  proper  and  strict  sense  of  the 
term. 

3.  The  emotions  of  the  comparison  of  being  with 
their  passion,  emulation,  are  not  amenable  in  their 
own  character  to  justice,  as  was  shown  in  §  32,  2. 
They  are,  however,  or  contain  a  certain  justice  of  their 
own,  inasmuch  as  they  endeavour  to  conform  their 
estimate  of  their  rival's  character  to  truth,  in  order 
to  compare  themselves  with  him.  Chivalrous,  hon- 
ourable, magnanimous,  however,  as  these  emotions 
and  the  ambition  of  excellence  founded  on  them  are, 
they  do  not  contain  their  own  ultimate  end  any  more 
than  the  ambition  founded  on  the  other  group.  It 
is  still  the  superiority,  and  not  the  interest  of  com- 
parison itself,  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  emotion. 
The  ambitious  man  rejoices  in  the  greatness  of  others 
only  on  condition  that  he  knows  himself  superior,  or 
has  hopes  of  becoming  so.  Sometimes  a  man  may 
appear  to  rejoice  in  the  excellence  of  a  person  whom 
he  has  no  hope  of  equalling  ;  in  this  case  he  perhaps 
protects  himself  by  secretly  placing  his  pride  or  hon- 
our in  another  career ;  or  perhaps  he  uses  the  supe- 
riority of  one  person  to  interpret  to  himself  his  own 
superiority  to  others ;  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
him  to  be  convinced  of  the  reality  of  superiority  as 
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a  general  fact,  in  order  tliat  he  may  ward  off  tlie^ 
subtil  fear  that  he  is  dehidiiig  himself  with  a  shadow 

ambitioning   siiperiorit}'^  at  all      Yet  this  kind 
of  ambition  is  not  destructive  of  its  fi'amework,  aa 
hatred  is  ;  nor  is  it  the  antagonist  of  the  sympathetic  j 
emotions.      It  may  have  the  s}Tiipathetic  emotions 
as  the  very  objects  of  its  comparison,  as  seen  in 
§  67»  J,    But  it  combines  in  this  way  with  them,  ori 
with  any  other  emotion,  not  antipathetic,   only  at  i 
the  cost  of  a  portion  of  its  own  intensity.     The  emu- 
lation is  made  mild^  and  the  haughtiness  and  bitter-  j 
ness  of  rivalry  are  suppressed.     In  this  way  ambition  i 
18  prepared  for  admission  into  the  teleologic  scheme  j 
of  the  moral  sense. 

4.  Many  of  the  characters  which  are  most  com-j 
monly  met  with  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life  muntj 
be  referred  to  the  special  predominance  of  some  one! 
or  more  of  the  emotions  which  belong  to  the  general  I 
type  of  ambition.    Most  of  the  *^  Characters"  of  Theo-I 
phrastus  may  be  referred  to  this  head ;  for  instance, 
those  of  the  dissembler,  the  flatterer,  the  rude  audi 
the  polished  man,  the  chatterer,  the  scandal -monger,! 
the  boaster,  the  officious  man,  the  shabby  and  meanj 
man,  the  miser,  the  suspicious  man,  the  presumptu* 
ous,  the  vain,  the  conceited.     I  Mnll  mention  some| 
of  the  subordinate  types  of  character  belonging  here 
which  are  most  commonly  prominent.     Selfishness  U 
a  general  term  for  the  desire  of  having  the  best  of 
everything  for  oneself,  the  particular  direction  heir 
given  by  circumstances  of  bodily  organisation,  or 
course  of  life  and  experience.     CovetxDUsness  is  oni 
form  of  selfishness,  fondness  for  money  and  tangible 
possessions  carried  up  into  the  reflective  emotions  ol 
comparison.  Conceit  and  vanity  again  are  often  found 
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predoniinant  and  make  a  strongly  marked  type  of  S^jy- 
character,  yet  a  type  subordinate  to  the  general  type  — 
of  ambition.  The  passion  of  chivaby  and  honourable  The  ambitious 
emulation,  when  combined  with  the  love  of  grace  and 
politeness  of  demeanour,  makes  the  character  of  the 
perfect  gentleman.  Some  would  deny  the  term  gen- 
tleman to  any  one  who  does  not  also  possess  strongly 
marked  traits  of  goodwill  or  benevolence ;  indeed 
would  make  the  sympathetic  emotions  the  root  of 
this  character.  These  persons  are  fond  of  saying, 
that  only  the  true  Christian  can  be  a  true  gentle- 
man; and  they  give  St.  Paul  as  an  instance,  who 
certainly  was  both  in  the  highest  sense.  But,  as 
conmionly  used  and  applied,  the  term  gentleman  in- 
cludes only  the  justice  of  chivalrous  emulation,  and 
this  is  the  foundation  of  the  character;  the  other 
element  is  the  fruit  of  good  breeding  and  education, 
either  given  or  self-acquired,  and  consists  in  good 
taste,  polished  manners,  and  courteousness,  which  are 
the  fruit  of  one  of  the  modes  of  emotion  belonging 
to  the  comparison  of  having,  as  emulation  belongs  to 
the  comparison  of  being.  Compare  on  this  subject 
what  Montesquieu  says  of  honour  being  the  principle 
of  action  in  monarchies,  De  TEsprit  des  Lois,  Liv.  iii. 
6,  7.  Wherever  there  is  a  hierarchy  of  social  or  of 
social  and  political  conditions  in  life,  there  it  is  one 
of  the  most  constantly  and  powerfully  operative  mo- 
tives with  every  one  to  keep  himself  and  his  family 
in  the  condition  in  which  he  was  bom,  or  to  raise 
them  above  it.  ^^  Lhonneur^  c'est-a-dire  le  pr6jug6 
de  chaque  personne  et  de  chaque  condition;"  and 
again,  ''La  nature  de  Thonneur  est  de  demander  des 
preferences  et  des  distinctions;"  and  again  "L'am- 
bition  est  pernicieuse  dans  une  r6publique:  elle  a 
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des  bons  effets  dans  la  monarchie ;  elle  donne  la  vie 
k  ce  gouvememeiit'^  We  are  but  too  well  acquainted, 
in  England,  with  the  excessive  action  of  this  prin- 
ciple ;   we  know  but  too  well  the  desire  to  be  dia-| 
tin^Tuished  from  the  minutely  different  class  below  J 
and  assimilated  to  the  minutely  different  class  above;] 
we  need  a  renovation,  as  of  a  genial  spring  restoring 
the  wintry  earth  to  life  and  wannth,  a  renovation 
which  will  relax  the  cankering  gripe  of  this  ambition, 
and  restore,  by  the  substitution  of  more  natural  aims, 
the  sense  and  enjoyment  of  independence  and  bro- 
therhood* 

5*  Passing  to  another  subordinate  type,  humility 
is  one  of  the  emotions  of  comparison  of  being,  and 
when  the  tendency  to  it  is  strongly  marked  prcxluces 
a  character  very  distinctly  and  obviously  traced,  tbat 
of  the  humble,   meek,   and  lowly  disposition.      But 
this  emotion  has  no  passion  founded  on  it,  since  its 
nature  is  to  withdraw  from  rivalry  and  emulation 
rather  than  to  court  them.     It  combines  readily  with 
goodwill  and  love  to  others,   and  as  such   is  itself 
amiable.     It  is  from  this  combination  that  it  acquires 
the  title  of  a  virtue,  since  a  low  estimate  of  oneself, 
if  combined  with  illwill  to  others  in  consequence  of 
that  estimate,  is  hateful.      The  tendency  to  form  sl 
low  estimate  of  self  in  comparison  with  others  seems 
to  belong  to  a  low  degree  of  mental  activity,  since 
it  is  to  acquiesce  in  a  judgment  M'hich  derives  itSj 
pleasure  from  the  small  amoimt  of  burden  or  task! 
which  it  imposes.     It  enables  the  person  to  acquiesce | 
in  being  guided  by  others ;  it  aims  at  peace  and  rest»  \ 
and  avoids  responsibility.     Hence  the  bumble  cha- 
racter receives  its  colour  from  the  other  emotions  j 
with  which  it  ma)^  be  combined.     Humility  in  com- J 
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bination  with  love   is  the   state   of  mind  which  is      booki. 

ch.  rv. 
meant  by  the  term  humiUty  as  the  name  of  a  Chris-        -^  * 

tian  virtue.  It  may  seem  strange  to  find  humility  Thcambitioua 
classed  under  the  head  of  ambition,  being  as  it  is  ^"^ 
rather  a  deterrent  from  rivalry,  which  is  the  soul 
of  ambition.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  am- 
bition is  the  character  formed  by  the  passions  arising 
from  emotions  of  comparison,  not  from  these  emo- 
tions themselves,  which  are  opposites  to  each  other ; 
the  passions  are  envy,  jealousy,  and  emulation;  when 
any  of  the  emotions  are  predominant,  they  will  form 
subordinate  types  of  character  which  may  be  very 
different  from  those  of  the  passions.  The  emotions  on 
the  side  of  the  comparison  unfavourable  to  self,  that 
is,  ashamedness,  admiration  of  externals,  humility, 
and  admiration  of  essentials,  as  already  said,  have  no 
passions ;  the  passions  spring  from  these  emotions 
in  combination  with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
balance,  favourable  to  self;  and  yet  these  emotions 
may  be  strongly  marked,  so  as  to  serve  as  founda- 
tions for  distinct  but  subordinate  types  of  character. 
And  what  is  said  of  humility  may  be  said  also  of 
other  subordinate  forms  of  these  emotions,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  others,  such  as  self- 
denial,  unselfishness,  complaisance,  submissiveness. 
A  comparison  with  other  persons,  their  possessions 
and  faculties,  is  essential  to  all  these  emotions  and 
their  modifications  of  character ;  but  the  coijaparison 
itself  does  not  become  a  passion,  unless  the  superi- 
ority of  self  over  others  is  the  object  of  desire;  and 
this  desire  is  ambition. 

§  70.   I.  Another  type  of  character  is  founded      xhVi^- 
upon  pride,  one  branch  of  the  emotions  which  arise  woi^ting  type. 
in  reflection  on  self  alone.     Reserve  is  the  charac- 
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tenstic  ot  these;  but  ttie  reserve 
roodcsty,  that  of  pride  is  defiance.  The  emotions  of 
reflection  on  self  alone  were  described  in  §  30  as 
supposing  two  kmds  of  comparison  to  have  taken 
place,  first,  comparison  between  oneself  and  other 
persons,  secondly,  comparison  between  the  good  and 
the  bad  features  in  one's  own  nature  or  history*  ^ 
Everything  which  can  possibly  be  considered  good  in  f 
oneself  or  favourable  to  oneself  may  become  material, 
object,  or  framework,  for  the  emotion  of  pride.  The  m 
coraparison  is  then,  in  pride,  given  up  by  the  un-  ' 
fiivourable  side  of  it  being  forgotten,  not  purposely 
but  spontaneously,  and  the  favourable  side  alone 
dwelt  upon ;  only  what  is  good  in  oneself  is  dwelt 
upon,  the  good  in  others  and  the  bad  in  others  are 
equally  dropped  out  of  view;  and  therewith  all  reci- 
j)rocal  obligations  between  oneself  and  others  denied. 
This  kind  of  pride,  then,  has  no  career  before  it,  be* 
cause  it  is  founded,  by  its  nature,  in  an  error»  in 
mistake  of  the  fiicts  of  its  representational  firamework. 
It  requires  a  comparison  to  exist,  and  it  tries  to 
eliminate  all  comparison ;  it  destroys  the  Iramework 
which  is  necessary  to  it.  It  might  be  pictured  as 
lopping  off  the  bough  on  which  it  is  seated.  It  aims 
both  at  isolation  from  others  and  at  isolation  from 
portions  and  parcels  of  itself.  Yet  to  effect  this  iso- 
lation it  must  keep  producing  and  reproducing  in 
thought,  the  objects  from  which  it  would  make  ab- 
straction. The  future  before  it  is  only  secured  by 
the  strengthening  of  the  natural  tendency  which  may 
be  due  to  repeated  acts  of  indulgence  ;  the  aim  of 
the  [lassion  is  not  to  intensify  itself,  but  to  intensify 
or  complete  the  isolation  which  is  one  element  of  iU» 
object. 
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2,  But  althoiigli  this  kind  of  priJe  has  no  career, 
_the  case  is  different  vdth  that  kind  of  it  which  is 

glf-respectj  attaching  to  an  ideal  of  chai'aeter  formed 
of  other  elements,  and  comparing  itself  constantly 
with  its  own  ideal ;  an  emotion  which  is  noble  in 
proportion  to  the  nobility  of  the  character  constitut- 
ig  the  ideal,  and  which  shares  its  career.  When 
^his  ideal  is  noble,  self- respect  becomes  one  kind  of 
lonour,  which  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  all 
tcellence  ;  the  other  kind  of  Honour  being  that 
belonging  to  emulation  (§  69*  4).  This  kind  of  pride 
consists,  then,  in  exclusive  cultivation  of  one's  own 
ideal ;  but  that  ideal  may  include  the  cultivation  of 
every  virtue.  Towards  others  the  conduct  of  the 
self-respecting  man  mil  be  marked  by  a  reserved 
l>enevolence,  l)y  scrupulous  justice,  by  attentive  dc- 
^licacy  and  politeness.  ''  There  are  proud  men,"  says 
jandor,  *'  of  so  much  delicacy  that  it  almost  conceals 
their  pride,  and  perfectly  excuses  it."  Pericles  and 
Lspasia,  cxii.  This  kind  of  pride  I  should  call  self- 
aspect.  The  two  kinds  of  pride  must  therefore  be 
carefully  distinguished,  and  that  only  which  is  the 
passion  of  self-isolation  denied  entrance  into  the  sys- 
?m  of  \nrtues. 

3,  The  combination  of  the  irascible  emotions  with 
the  better  kind  of  pride   has  been  touched  upon  in 

68.  4;  they  will  also  combine  with  the  worse  kind 
of  pride,  the  tendency  to  proud  self-isolation.  The 
resulting  disposition  Ls  then  morose,  sullen,  sulky,  a 
^^disposition  too  well  knomi  by  its  name  to  require 
lescription.  The  framework  of  this  compound  emo- 
tion, which,  since  it  is  a  compound  one,  is  already  a 
habit  and  disposition  of  character,  is  distinguished 
by  the  representation  of  some  unwarranted  intrusion 
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or  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  person  feeling 
sullen;  of  some  intrusion  on  his  self- isolating  posi- 
tion. Take  away  the  self-isolation,  or  take  away  the 
irascibility,  either  of  the  two  elements  of  the  com- 
pound emotion,  and  the  emotion  loses  its  peculiar 
character  which  we  call  snllenness  or  sulklness. 

4.  It  was  said  in  §  3(K  2,  ad  fin.  that  the  emotion 
which  arises  in  reflection  on  self  alone  was  the  most 
deeply  rooted  of  all  the  reflective  emotions,  tha  staple 
and  basis  of  the  character,  upon  which  all  others 
might  be  conceived  as  engrafted.  Nothing  is  more 
true  ;  unless  this  emotion  is  strong,  there  can  be 
no  strength  of  character  ;  it  is  the  fountain-head  of 
moral,  that  is,  of  reflective  life,  the  emotion  which  is 
inseparable  from  reflection  on  self  or  self-conscious- 
ness ;  the  source  of  de  facto  energ)',  as  justice  is  of 
de  jure  validity.  But^  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  parted 
immediately  into  two  streams,  pride  and  self-respect^ 
with  the  honour  which  belongs  to  each,  and  which  is 
again  different  from  the  honour  of  emulation.  The 
two  characters,  based  respectively  upon  pride  and 
upon  self-respect,  or  which  draw  their  life  from  these 
opposite  streams,  may  be  considered  as  dividing  the 
world  of  character  between  them.  The  proud  man 
is  self-centred,  the  man  of  self-respect  submits  t(j 
revolve,  as  it  were,  round  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
and  to  live  his  life  as  a  part  in  a  vast  whole.  The 
opposition  between  the  two  is  the  opposition  be- 
tween self-will  and  willing  submission  to  universal 
laws.  The  latter  alone  is  fully  compatible  with  habits 
founded  on  the  sense  of  justice  and  the  moral  law. 

§  71.  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  omit  a  type  or 
ment-Bceker,  rather  a  class  of  characters  which  forms  a  prominent 
|Mjrtion  of  mankind,  but  one  not  perhaps  so  numerous 
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as  usually  supposed,  the  pleasure-seekers  as  they  are 
commonly  cnlled.  The  t}' pes  abeady  mentioned  seem 
to  exchide  these,  or  at  least  to  furnish  no  emotional 
foimdation  for  them;  and  yet  we  have  now  gone 
through  all  the  groups  of  reflective  emotion,  except 
those  only  which  are  imaginative  as  well  as  reflec- 
tive. The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  class  in  question 
is  a  residuum;  consisting  of  those  persons  who  have 
no  reflective  emotion  sufficiently  strong  to  lead  them 
into  a  special  direction  of  energy,  and  mould  their 
character  into  a  special  type.  They  are  left^  then, 
to  the  direction  given  by  the  preponderance  of  the 
direct  emotions  or  of  the  bodily  organisation,  and  of 
the  pleasures  which  belong  to  their  exercise  or  ac- 
tivity. They  are  both  intellectually  and  emotionally 
sluggish ;  they  require  the  stimulation  of  novelty  in 
sights  and  sounds.  They  rest  in  wonder  and  curios- 
ity, without  the  logical  instinct.  Good-tempered  they 
often  are,  but  incapable  of  lasting  passion.  Their 
characteristic  is  that  they  always  want  amusement; 
indeed  amusement-seekers  would  be  the  best  name 
for  them  as  a  class.  Now  we  are  all  amusement- 
seekers  at  times;  and  those  who  never  are  so  must 
have  something  morbid  in  their  character;  but  never 
to  want  or  seek  anything  else  is  a  disease  of  a  worse 
kind,  a  sort  of  original  and  incurable  feebleness  of 
mental  constitution.  It  is  clear  that  this  type  of  cha- 
racter cannot  claim  any  inherent  promise  of  perman- 
ence from  the  interest  which  it  has  for  desire,  or  as 
an  object  of  volition,  since  its  characteristic  is,  that 
volition  docs  not  rise  to  intensity  in  any  of  the  ob- 
jects or  emotions  which  it  embraces. 

§  72.  1.  The  classification  of  the  types  of  cha- 
racter which  arc  founded  on  the  reflective  emotions, 
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not   imaginative   as   well   as  reflective,   being   now 
complete,  let  us  cast  a  glance  back  over  tbcm  all 
generally,  and  consider  in  what  way  the  emotions 
^lopm^t'of    constituting  these  several  types  of  character  are  sub- 
ordinated to,   and  taken  up  into,  the  emotions  of 
justice  and  the  love  of  duty  which  constitute  the 
highest  and  most  central  type.     It  is  by  no  means 
an  idle  enquiry,  what  feelings  and  actions  will  com- 
l)ine  with  the  moral  sense,  and  what  will  not;  as 
some  might  perhaps  maintain,  on  the  ground  that 
all  feelings  are  facts  of  consciousness,  and  have  their 
causes  and  conditions  in  the  physical  functions  of  the 
organism,  thus  eliminating  all  strictly  speaking  de  jure  j 
considerations  from  ethic,  and  leaving  only  de  facto 
considerations.     Yet  even  such  persons,  since  they 
cannot  overlook  the  facts  of  choice  between  plea- 
sures, of  procuring  some  in  preference  to  others,  of 
avoiding  pains,  and  of  instituting  courses  of  conduct! 
calculated  for  these  ends,  must  in  fact  bring  a  cer-j 
tain  kind  of  de  jure  considerations  into  the  enquirj'', 
only  without  including  in  them  that  particular  plea-  j 
sure  which  belongs  to  the  moral  sense;  a  pleasure | 
which  their  mental  analysis  has  either  failed  to  re- 
veal to  them,  or  revealed  as  a  sentiment  founded 
solely  on  erroneous,   perhaps   theological,   opinions, 
and  destined  to  vanish  with   them.      In  this  latter 
view   the   sense   of  moral   right  and  wrong   would 
appear  to  them  as   something   "absolute"   or  on 
logical,  and  its  claim  to  obedience  as  empty  as 
source  fictitious.     The  most  logical  of  such  a  school 
would  therefore  abstain  from  entering  into  any  con- 
sideration of  moral  right  or  wrong ;  prudence  or  im- 
prudence, certainly  of  a  high  order,  as  prudence  fo^^ 
^elf  or  for  others,  is  all  that  they  would  predicate! 
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of  any  person  or  conduct.  Even  such  praise  and 
blame  as  this  would  be  to  them  valid  only  as  a  fact, 
that  is,  because  they  are  naturally  impelled  to  give 
it  or  wlthold  it,  just  as  they  are  naturally  led  to  like 
and  to  dislike  J  and  thus  diflFerences  of  judgment  be- 
come ultimately,  on  this  view,  mere  matters  of  taste, 
in  which  no  man  can  judge  for  another.  This  view 
is  incompatible  with  the  discovery  by  analysis  of  a 
>ecific  feeling  founded  on  justice,  the  moral  sense. 
Lll  de  jure  considerations  have  their  source  in  this 
specific  feeling,  which  exists  also  de  facto,  as  other 
p feelings  also  do  which  either  will  or  will  not  combine 
ith  it.  This  combination  or  non-combination  with 
the  moral  sense  is  what  makes  actions  and  feelings 
mondly  right  or  wrong,  and  constitutes  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  moral  good  and  evil.  If  there  is  no 
moral  good  and  no  moral  eril,  there  is  no  moral 
sense  with  its  specific  feeling  of  validity;  but  that 
there  is  such  a  specific  feeling  the  analysis  in  Chap- 
ter ii.  has  sufficiently  shown.  The  combination  of 
other  feelings  with  this  is  their  mond  justification. 
The  question  then  is,  m  what  way  does  this  com- 
bination takes  place. 

2.  The  process  is  one  of  redintegration,  and  con- 
Rsts  in  holding  together,  either  spontaneously  or 
voluntarily,  the  total  emotion  and  its  framework,  so 
as  to  see  whether  the  latter  has  that  equality  in  its 
parts  which  is  the  object  of  the  emotion  of  justice- 
If  it  has,  then  the  same  framework  is  common  both 
to  the  emotion  of  justice  and  to  that  emotion  which 
is  in  question.  We  may  ft^el  this  spontaneously  or 
habitually,  and  then  we  are  said  to  entertain  habitu- 
ally just  and  right  feelings;  or  we  may  test  it  vo- 
luntarily, and  then  the  process  is  one  of  reasoning. 
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Tlie  more  intense  an  emotion  is,  the  less  are  we  able 
to  analyse  its  framework  to  discover  its  justice  or 
equality.  The  movement  which  supjwrts  it  in  the 
brain  is  then  energetic  or  violent,  and  the  lines  of 
the  framework  faint.  Its  connection  with  other  ob- 
jects or  frameworks  also  is  faint  by  the  same  rule; 
that  is,  the  movements  which  support  the  fonnal 
element  are  less  strong  than  those  which  support  the 
emotional.  The  emotion  may  in  this  ca&e  be  just, 
but  we  cannot  test  its  justice.  Only  ^vith  the  gradual 
return  to  energy  in  the  movement  supporting  the 
form  or  framework,  can  the  equality  or  inequality  be 
discerned,  and  the  emotion  of  justice  arise.  Anger, 
eros,  love,  envy,  jealousy,  pride,  emidation,  covetous- 
ness,  aud  bo  on,  may  all  be  so  intense  as  to  obliterate 
the  framework,  and  prevent  its  justice  or  injustice 
from  appearing  in  consciousnese.  The  return  to 
vividness  of  the  framework^  and  the  production  of 
other  objects  in  redintegration,  as  means  or  as  con* 
sequences  of  the  object  in  immediate  view,  can  only 
proceed  pari  passu  with  the  decrease  in  intensity  of 
the  emotion  pervading  this  immediate  object.  Tbis 
is  the  phenomenon  of  reasoning  calming  the  pas- 
sions; and  the  habit  of  reasoning,  of  increasing  the 
energy  of  the  movements  supporting  frameworks,  in 
cases  of  strong  emotion,  may  be  strengthened  by 
exercise,  so  as  to  make  the  emotions  themselves 
suggest  the  desire  for  reasoning  on  them,  and  this 
desire  increase  into  a  volition  sufficiently  powerftd  to 
brmg  the  framework  into  prominence  at  the  expense 
of  the  emotion. 

3.  There  are  three  ways  which  the  reasorung  may 
take  on  the  overcomin*?  or  the  subsidence  of  the  emo- 
tion.     If  it  proceeds  to  analysing  the  content  of  its 
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lework,  it  is  a  mode  of  telcoloo^ical  reasoninor,  and       Book  t. 

»  .  -  Ch.  IV. 

the  first  jiidgineiit  which  it  passes  is  one  of  the  jus-  -^" 
tice  or  injustice,  the  goodness  or  badness  of  its  object,  The  uo7m*i 
as  an  object  of  the  original  emotion.  Or  it  niay  take  veiopmcnt  of 
the  direction  of  effective  reasoning,  in  order  to  discover 
facts  connected  with  the  framework,  either  as  means 
to  procure  or  avoid  it,  or  as  consequences  pleasant 
or  unpleasant.  The  latter  in  both  its  branches  is 
prudence  or  prudential  reasoning;  the  former  alone 
is  moral,  being  employed  to  discover  the  ultimate 
nature  of  the  emotion  and  its  framework.  Oidy  that 
type  of  character  which  is  founded  on  the  love  of 
duty  will  habitually  and  easily  take  the  first  road,  or 
take  it  as  the  indispensable  prelinnnary  of  the  second, 
the  mode  of  prudential  reasoning.  But  this  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  it  is  right  to  test  emotion  and  con- 
duct ijx  this  way,  or  that  justice  is  the  gnmnd  of 
moral  goodness.  The  course  is  not  right  because 
it  is  taken  by  this  type  of  character,  but  this  type 
of  character  is  good  because  it  takes  a  course  com- 
manded by  the  love  of  duty*  If  either  of  the  two 
other  directions  are  taken,  of  reasoning  to  discover 
either  means  or  consequences  of  a  certain  feeling  or 
action,  the  t|uestion  occurs  again  as  to  these,  whether 
they  are  in  accordance  with  justice  and  the  moral 
sense;  and  it  may  happen  that  either  the  means  or 
the  consequences  may  be  forbidden,  while  the  action 
itself  is  permitted,  by  the  moral  sense,  or  that  they 
may  be  permitted  while  the  action  is  forbidden. 

4.  Three  classes  of  elements  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  character,  and  combine  to  produce  and 
govern  it.  These  are,  first,  the  external  circum- 
stances and  events  of  life,  the  persons  with  whom 
one  comes  in  contact,  their  feelings  and  actions,  the 
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customs  and  laws  of  society,  and  so  on  ;  secondly, 
the  physical  changes  owing  to  advancing  age,  the 
increase,  culmination,  and  gradual  decrease  in  in- 
tensity, of  the  movements  supporting  the  emotional 
element  in  emotions  and  passions,  and  the  corrs- 
sponding  changes  in  the  redintegration  of  the  franoe- 
works  of  those  emotions  and  |>assions,  which  tend 
towards  the  fixation  of  habits  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing as  the  time  of  life  advances ;  thirdly,  the  innate 
structure  of  the  character  itself^  and  the  force  of  voli- 
tion, the  direction  of  which  depends  upon  that  struc- 
ture, and  which  reacts  upon  the  two  former  groups 
of  contributbig  elements.  The  first  group  is  infi- 
nitely various,  and  different  for  every  individual; 
its  importance  for  him  can  hardly  be  overrated  ;  an 
accident  as  it  is  called  may  change  not  only  his  whole 
course  of  life,  but  also  the  development  of  his  cha- 
racter itself,  so  as  to  make  him  a  very  difterent  man 
fi'om  what  he  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  im* 
portance  of  this  change  in  the  individual,  and  gener- 
ally of  the  individual  himsell',  to  the  whole  course 
of  the  world's  affairs,  and  to  the  characters  of  those 
whom  he  may  influence,  is  another  thing  ;  and  there 
are  two  much  debated  questions,  first,  as  to  the 
amount  and  importance  of  the  influence  wliich  acci- 
dental changes  in  circumstances  and  events,  and  se- 
condly, as  to  that  which  personal  individual  character  | 
and  action,  exert  over  the  course  of  the  world's  his-  | 
tory  or  over  mankind  at  large.  The  second  group 
is  the  same,  in  kmd,  for  every  man,  the  changes  due  ■ 
to  advancing  age  aflFect  all  men  alike,  though  they  H 
are  modified  differently  by  the  reaction  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  physical  structure.  The  third  group 
we  have  already  been  employed  in  analysing.     From 
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our  present  point  of  %aew,  therefore,  the  second  and 
third  groups  constitute  the  normal  development  of 
the  character,  while  the  first  group,  consisting  of 
the  variable  circumstances  of  life,  are  the  deflecting 
element  or  influence,  which  tends  to  make  the  life 
and  the  cliaracter  different  froin  what  it  would  be 
if  these  circunistances  flowed  m  an  even  tide,  the 
same  for  all  men  and  all  periods  of  life.  It  is  the 
normal  development  of  character  in  advancing  age 
with  which  we  ai'c  immediately  engaged,  abstraction 
made  from  the  deflecting  influence  of  extraordinary 
circumstances  and  events- 

5.  Yet  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  eliminate 
altogether  the  first  group  of  contributing  elements. 
All  that  we  can  do  is  to  suppose  them  acting  n*gu- 
larly  and  each  in  its  turn  upon  the  character,  so  that 
the  individual  has  all  his  emotions  called  into  play 
from  time  to  time,  and  has  experience  of  the  joys 
and  the  sorrows  which  spring  from  eaeli,  either  from 
their  satisfaction  or  from  their  disa|>pointment  All 
passions  are  painful  when  they  are  disappomted ;  lor 
instance,  love  renmining  while  we  feel  the  gradu- 
ally increasing  indifference  towards  us  of  the  person 
loved ;  or  anger  and  revenge  when  unsatisfied ;  the 
emotions  and  passions  of  comparison,  when  other 
persons  triumph  in  our  humiliation,  as  in  insult  and 
contumely  ;  some  passions  are  in  a  manner  painful 
and  uneasy  even  in  their  satisfaction,  as  anger  and 
malice.  Such  joys  and  such  sorrows  as  spring  from 
the  satisfaction  or  disappointment  of  emotions  and 
passions  are  what  is  often  meant  by  experience  of 
life ;  and  this  we  must  suppose  present  in  some  full 
and  regidar  measure,  in  order  to  imagme  to  oimselves 
the  normal  course  of  the  development  of  character^ 
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such  as  it  is  produced  by  the  advance  of  age  in  com- 
bination with  the  original  cerebral  structure  of  the 
individual, 

6,  vSupposing  thus  everything  to  be  normal,  all 
the  three  groups  of  contributing  elements  to  be  active 
in  a  certain  normal  proportion,  is  there  any  general 
law  discoverable,  to  which  the  course  of  development 
conforms,  and  which  is  the  expression  of  it  ?  The 
answer  results  from  the  foregoing  analysis ;  there  is 
such  a  law  and  such  a  coui'se  ;  and  it  depends  upon 
the  difference  in  action  between  the  emotional  element 
and  its  representational  tramework^  and  between  the 
physical  nerve  movements  which  respectively  sup- 
port them.  The  emotions,  supported  by  movements 
which  have  their  well-springs  or  centres  in  different 
parts  of  the  cerebrum  (as  we  have  been  led  to  ima- 
gine them),  change  in  degree  of  intensity,  and  in 
the  amount  of  framework  which  they  will  pervade, 
in  accordance  %vith  the  energy  of  tliese  nerve  move- 
ments, which  are  under  the  immediate  influence  of 


age 


or  time  of  life,  first 


mcreasing  then  decreasing 


in  intensity.  They  are  fixed  and  intensified  by  in- 
dulgence and  habit ;  but  they  do  not  change  in  kind 
except  so  far  as  they  are  modified,  each  in  its  own 
way^  in  accordance  with  the  changes  of  the  represen- 
tational framework  wliieh  they  i)ervade  in  the  course 
of  redintegration.  The  representational  framework 
on  the  contrary,  though  equally  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  energy  of  the  nerve  movements  which 
support  it,  changes  in  the  kind  of  its  content  vdth 
the  increase  of  knowledge  and  experience.  Its  changes 
constitute  a  continual  elaboration  of  organically  con- 
structed imagery,  which  receives  the  pervading  emo- 
tions  into  itself:     The  formal  element  of  this  frame- 


construction.  The  framework  constitutes  what  we 
may  call  man's  knowledge,  the  emotion  man's  nature ; 
to  adopt  a  profound  distinction  of  Mr.  Ruskin's. 
Accordingly  the  changes  in  knowledge  make  a  com- 
paratively rapid,  those  in  emotion  a  comparatively 
slow  progress*  The  changes  in  knowledge,  if  for  the 
better,  that  is,  if*  they  have  the  harmony  which  is 
truth,  are  never  lost ;  but  are  preserved  not  only 
for  the  life  of  the  individual  but,  by  means  of  oral 
and  written  communication,  for  the  life  of  the  race. 
Those  in  emotion,  except  such  slow  modifications  in 
it  as  are  produced  by  the  changes  in  knowledge,  de- 
pend upon  the  physical  or  nerve  development  alone, 
so  as  to  be  directl}^  subject  to  the  influence  of  age 
during  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  incapable  of 
being  communicated  to  others,  or  to  succeeding  gene- 
rations. The  slow  development  indeed  of  the  cere- 
bral organism,  including  its  property  of  hereditary 
transmission,  carries  with  it  the  development  and 
the  transmission  of  emotion  as  a  part  of  itself;  but 
the  development  of  knowledge  is  enabled  to  outstrip 
both,  by  having  its  particular  frameworks  succes- 
sively fixed  and  destroyed,  each  being  the  means  by 
which,  and  the  material  out  of  which,  a  succeeding 
one  is  foraied.  Yet  there  is  also^  throughout  this 
formation,  a  part  or  strain  which  is  permanent,  and 
of  slow  but  permanent  gi*owth,  corresponding  to  the 
hereditarily  transmitted  emotional  nature,  and  itself 
capable  of  hereditary  transmission;  I  mean  the  logi- 
cal forms  of  reasoning  itself,  and  the  slowly  developed 
system  of  general  abstract  conceptions  which  are 
applicable  to  any  new  or  changing  object-matter  of 
knowledge.     The  degrees  of  energy  again,  both  in 
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external  action  and  volition,  follow  the  same  law 
the  eoiotions.  They  depend  upon  the  energy  of  the 
movements  in  the  nervous  organism,  and  not  ujx^n 
the  stage  of  elaboration  which  has  been  attained  in 
the  knowledge.  Every  generation  apparently  begins 
life  at  the  same  point  of  development,  both  in  emo- 
tion and  strength  of  will,  as  the  preceding  generation* 
There  is  no  doubt  some  difference,  but  it  is  so  small 
as  only  to  become  visible  when  we  include  a  long 
series  of  generations  in  our  view ;  and  even  then 
perhaps  it  is  visible  only  in  respect  of  emotion^  and 
not  in  respect  of  strength  of  will.  This  ditterence 
between  emotion  and  framework,  man's  nature  and 
man's  knowledge,  wdiich  is  seen  clearly  in  the  field 
of  history,  has  its  source  in  every  individual  who 
contributes  to  make  history,  and  is  to  be  traced  in 
Mm  by  a  careful  analysis. 

7,  This  being  the  general  and  constant  relation 
between  emotion  and  framework,  and  betw^een  the 
modes  of  tlieir  development,  it  is  clear  that  a  great 
and  constant  influence  must  be  exerted  by  the  irame- 
work  over  the  emotion,  in  consequence  of  its  con- 
tinually progressive  elaboration  of  structure,  by  which 
it  becomes  more  complete  and  more  harmonious. 
The  pleasure  of  harmonising  its  parts,  of  introducing 
equal  corrosjjonflenccs  between  them,  both  statically 
and  dynamically,  of  making  means  correspond  to  end, 
tlieory  to  practice,  reward  to  merit,  punishment  to  fl 
fault,  harvest  to  labour,  career  to  ambition,  and  so 
on,  is  the  motive  of  all  this  structural  elaboration  of 
framework  so  far  as  it  is  voluntary  and  not  spon- 
taneous, and  practical  rather  than  speculative.  The 
formal  element  which  is  contahied  in  the  framework 
of  images,  with  the  pleasure  of  equality,  the  piun  of 
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inequality,  which  are  inherent  in  it,  is  the  ground 

of  the  organic  haimony  which  is  both  spontaneously 
and  voluntarily  produced  in  its  constantly  growing 
structure.  Hence,  when  we  reflect  upon  past  ex- 
perience of  life,  the  tendency  always  is  to  approve 
and  cultivate  those  feelings  which  have  a  career  be- 
fore thcnx,  and  those  most  the  career  of  which  is  the 
longest,  the  most  free  from  contradictions  in  itself, 
and  the  least  exposed  to  obstacles  from  other  feelings 
or  external  circumstances,  A  career  is  the  imagined 
correspondence  of  the  end  to  the  beginning,  the  ima- 
gined completion  and  crown  of  a  course  of  feeling, 
thought,  or  action.  It  has  been  shown  in  many  in- 
stances how  essential  to  continuance  in  any  action  is 
the  imagination  of  Buch  a  career.  Indeed  we  usually 
think  any  one  senseless  who  perseveres  in  actions 
before  which  there  is  no  career.  Whenever  a  man 
does  so*  it  is  because  he  is  either  really  senseless  or 
else  mastered  for  the  time  being  by  emotion  or  pas- 
sion, a  fact  which  entirely  confirms  our  analysis. 

8,  Now  we  cannot  teach  or  implant  emotions  not 
implanted  by  nature,  but  only  cultivate  what  nature 
has  implanted.  Up  to  a  certain  point  perhaps  they 
may  be  increased  in  intensity  by  habit  and  indulg- 
ence, and  by  desuetude  of  other  and  particularly  of 
the  opposite  emotions.  To  what  extent  this  is  pos- 
sible is  doubtful.  But  a  natural  deficiency  In  any  of 
the  cardinal  emotions  cannot  be  supplied,  a  natural 
redundance  cannot  be  annihilated,  by  culture.  Cha- 
racters which  are  originally  framed  to  feel  very  in- 
tensely either  love,  hatred,  ambition  or  rivalry,  pride 
or  love  of  duty,  will  always  strongly  retain  those  tend- 
encies. This  is  matter  of  daily  experience.  The  ex- 
planation is,  that  these  are  emotional  elements  which 
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—         But  the  representational  frameworks  in  which  these 

Thennmai     ^^^  ^ast  are  moulded  by  self-education,  and  to  some 
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vciopment:  (if    extcut  modifv  the  emotional  elements  pervading  them. 

the  ctarncter.  *  .  *    * 

According  to  its  capacities  for  a  career,  every  enio- 
tion  can  be  taken  up  into  justice  i;\dth  less  loss  of  its , 
distinguishing  emotional  feeling.   The  several  capa- 
cities of  the  several  emotions  for  a  career  have  been 
given  above.     Love  and  the  love  of  dut}^  have  alone 
an  infinite  career  before  them;  they  alone  perfectly  fl 
fulfil  and  more  than  fulfil  the  demands  of  justice.  ^ 
Hence,  where  they  exist  strongly  by   nature  they 
need  lose  nothing  of  their  intensity  by  education. 
But  where  they  are  deficient  by  nature  they  cannot 
be  produced  by  education.     The  love  of  justice  may 
be  increased  by  culture,  for  this  is  an  emotion  at- 
tached directly  to  the  formal  element,  and  for  that  ^ 
reason  is  the  standard  or  rather  the  fimmework  into  fl 
which  all  other  emotions  must  be  cast  or  reduced. 
It  grows  in  intensity  by  habit,  like  the  rest,  and  its  fl 
plea^sure  increases  with  its  dominion ;  but  it  is  very  ™ 
ilifferent  from  the  love  of  duty  and  from  love  itself,       i 
and  the  education  which  makes  us  lovers  of  justice  ■ 
cannot  give  that  special  tinge  of  passionate  ardour  H 
which  their  names  connote.     Similar  is  the  case  of 
the  antipathetic  emotions  and  passions,  those  of  com- 
parison, and  that  of  pride.     The  tendency  to  these  is 
original  and  cannot  be  either  implanted  or  uprooted 
by  culture,  however  much  we  may  reflect  upon  the 
insufficiency,  the  contradictions,  the  necessary  incom- 
pleteness, of  these  passions.     All  we  can  do,  and  this 
,       is  what  we  do  naturally,  is  to  transmute  them  into 
those  forms  which  are  their  justice,  into  indignation, 
chivalrous  rivalry,  personal  honour.    But  if  the  cmo- 


tioiis  are  strong  by  nature,  they  will  retain,  even  in 
their  transtbrraation,  the  passionate  ardour  of  that 
special  kind  wliiuh  they  originally  had. 

9.  The  influence  of  age  is  twofold.  Up  to  the 
prime  of  life,  the  increasing  rigour  of  all  physical 
movements  both  increases  the  intensity  of  the  emo- 
tion and  urges  forward  the  construction  of  the  frame- 
work ;  but  the  predominant  emotion  sets  the  end  or 
purpose  of  the  constructioa,  and  moulds  it  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  natiu-e.  We  reason  vigorously,  it 
is  true,  but,  since  the  predominant  emotion  guides 
us,  we  reason  speculatively  and  effectively,  and  act 
immanently  and  transeuntly,  more  than  we  reason 
teleologically.  The  predominant  emotion  with  its 
desired  scope  and  career  is  to  us  unquestioned,  an 
absolute  end;  and  the  framework,  with  the  reason- 
ing powers  which  construct  it,  are  to  us  as  means, 
dominated  by  the  emotion.  But  when  the  prime  of 
life  is  passed,  and  the  vigour  of  physical  movements 
gradually  decreases,  the  framework  and  the  move- 
ments which  support  it  assume  by  degrees  a  more 
imjx)rtant  position  towards  the  emotional  element. 
The  slow  but  continuous  growth  of  knowledge,  em- 
bodied in  and  depending  on  movements  which  are 
habitual,  and  from  their  interconnection  with  each 
other  mutually  supporting  and  promoting,  becomes 
now  a  match  for  the  passions  and  emotions,  bound  to 
physical  movements  which  decrease  in  vigoiu*  with- 
out beincr  consolidated  bv  habit  and  interconnection. 
Hence  declining  life  aids  the  process  of  transmuting 
all  emotions  and  passions  into  the  mould  of  justice, 
by  softening  their  intensity;  until  at  last  upon  the 
threshold  of  death  in  extreme  old  age  the  last  spark 
of  their  fire  is  extinguished.     The  normal  course  of 
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the  development  of  character  is  therefore  to  suhor 
nate  the  emotion  to  its  framework^  and,  in  so  doing, 
to  the  hiw  of  that  framework,  which  is  harmony,  equi- 
poise, and  justice. 

"  Poi  nella  qxiarta  parte  della  vita 
A  Dif*  si  rimarita, 

Contemplando  la  fine  che  Y  aspetta ; 
E  }>enedice  li  tempi  passati" 

§  73.  1.  There  are  two  tj^^es  of  character  still 
MUgious  typw.  remaining  to  be  examined,  the  poetic  and  the  re- 
ligious. I  have  postponed  them  to  the  enquiry  into 
the  nonnal  course  of  development  of  character  be- 
cause,  though  original  and  implanted  by  nature  in 
the  cerebral  structure  and  functions,  they  are  also 
compound,  springing  from  two  natural  sources  not 
from  one  only,  and  therefore  the  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  development  of  character  throws  light  uix>n 
their  genesis.  These  types  of  character  are  the  two 
branches  of  what  may  be  called  the  imaginative 
tendency,  which  is  never  seen  pure,  but  always  ap- 
pears as  hnagination  of  this  or  that  object-matter. 
Now  all  imagination  is  imagination  of  a  career,  to 
idealise  anything  in  imagination  is  to  ima^gine  an 
infinite  career  of  perfection  for  it  Hence  love  and 
the  love  of  duty,  being  the  emotions  which  have  an 
infinite  career  before  them,  are  those  which  fonn  one 
branch  of  reflective  imagination ;  these  original  emo- 
tions are  one  source,  and  the  naturally  active  dispo- 
sition of  intellect  and  emotion  is  the  other,  which 
in  combination  fomi  the  religious  ty|>e  of  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  emotion  whatever  may  be 
combined  with  the  imaginative  disposition ;  and  what- 
ever emotion  is  so  combined,  without  being  so  strong 
and  absorbing  as  to  hinder  the  free  play  of  the  in- 
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other  end  in  view  than  its  own  satisfaction  in  this  The  poetic  and 
free  play  of  its  powers ;  otherwise  their  exercise  is 
one  of  speculative  or  effective  reasoning,  not  of  teleo- 
logical  or  poetical.  Emotions  so  treated  become  aes- 
thetic emotions,  their  beauty  or  sublimity  is  brought 
out  in  the  proportions  of  the  formal  element  which 
their  frameworks  contain.  Hence  all  emotions  gener- 
ally and  alike  are  the  object-matter  of  poetry;  and 
poetry  is  the  completion  by  idealisation  of  these 
emotions,  thus  become  aesthetic,  and  of  their  frame- 
works. Hence  not  only  is  this  division  into  religidt 
and  poetry  exhaustive  of  all  ideal  reflective  imagina- 
tion, but  its  line  of  division  coincides  with  that  be- 
tween what  is  infinitely  perfect  and  beautiful  and 
what  is  also,  in  addition  to  this,  infinitely  and  eternally 
true. 

2.  The  poetical  type  of  character  admits  of  end- 
less and  most  minute  varieties ;  every  shade  of  emo- 
tion has  its  corresponding  poetry.  Infinitely  numer- 
ous degrees  of  intensity  also,  and  infinitely  numerous 
modes  or  proportions  in  the  combination  of  intellect 
and  feeling,  are  to  be  found  in  it.  Two  things  how- 
ever must  here  be  carefully  distinguished.  Both 
religion  and  poetry  have  their  false  pretenders  and 
simulators ;  the  simulator  of  poetical  imagination  is 
sentimentalism.  When  an  emotion  is  dwelt  on  for 
its  own  pleasure,  as  a  pleasure  of  enjoyment  and  not 
of  admiration,  and  imagination  is  occupied  only  in 
enforcing  this  pleasure  of  emotion,  or  in  finding  new 
situations  and  circumstances  so  as  to  enhance  it  by 
freshness  or  by  contrast,  then  there  is  no  activity  of 
aesthetic  emotion,  and  consequently  no  poetic  ima- 
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Dreams  and  reveries  usually  constitute  the 
pleasures  of  a  character  of  this  type,  which  is  aleoi 
The  po<^c  «nd  thcB  of  a  sluggish  not  of  an  active  disposition,  and 
reigioua  ypes.  j^  jj^qq^  properly  distinguished  from  the  imaginative 
character  as  one  of  dreamy  sentiment.    Poetical  ima- 
gination on  the  contrary  is  active,  aesthetic,  consisting 
of  intellect  in  equal  proportion  with  emotion  ;   and 
however  soft  may  be  the  images  in  which  most  plea-     , 
sure  is  taken,  the  character  of  the  poet  is  masculine,™ 
intellectual,   and   vigorous*      Sentimentalism   is  the^ 
effeminate  luxury  of  emotion;  poetic  imagination  one 
of  its  most  bracing  exercises, 

*  3.  Hardly  any  man  is  without  poetic  imagination 
of  some  kind  and  in  some  degree ;  but  only  those  are 
usually  called  poets  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
expression  of  this  imagination  by  means  of  some 
form  of  art.  All  action  springing  from  emotion  has 
its  shade  of  emotion  pecidiar  to  it,  attached  to  the 
action  itself,  and  differing  somewhat  from  the  emc 
tion  out  of  which  the  action  springs*  The  expressiott^ 
of  emotion  or  of  emotion  and  thought  together,  when , 
guided  by  voUtion,  is  transeunt  action  combined  with 
effective  reasoning ;  the  reasoning  is  about  the  means] 
for  the  perfect  expression  of  the  emotion,  and  for  the 
attainment  of  the  peculiar  pleasure  attached  to  the  ex- 
pression. Language  offers  the  readiest  and  the  most 
complete  material  or  instrument  of  such  expression}! 
but  gesture  and  muscular  movements  generally,  visi- 
ble objects,  and  audible  sounds,  alike  furnish  such^ 
materials  or  instruments.  The  diffei-entiation  of  emo-j 
tion  in  actions  expressive  of  feeling  is  not  conffnedl 
to  poetry,  but  extends  to  all  cases  of  expression ; 
instance,  striking  a  sudden  blow,  taking  a  sudden! 
leap,   greeting  friends  by  shaking   hands,   drinking^ 
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healths,  erecting  triumphal  arches,  wearing  holiday      booki^ 
dresses,  and  so  on.     In  all  these  cases  the  feeling        — -* 
expressed  by  the  action  is  heightened  and  diflferen-  The  poetic  and 
tiated  by  the  act,  and  at  the  moment  of  its  comple-  '^^^"*  ^^*^ 
tion.     The  emotion  is,  as  it  were,  gathered  up  to  a 
single  point  and  enforced  upon  the  actors  by  their 
action.      The  action  by  itself  becomes  in  this  way 
symbolic,  symbolic  of  the  feeling  it  expresses.     The 
refrain  in  songs  is  of  this  nature,  and  so  also  is  the 
act  of  singing  itself,  when  it  comes  like  that  of  Goethe's 
Harper, 

"  Ich  singe  wie  der  Vogol  singt 
Der  in  den  Zweigen  wohnet, 
Das  Lied  das  aus  der  Kehle  dringt 
1st  Lohn  der  reichlich  lohnet/' 

So  also  are  all  public  religious  ceremonies,  and  reU- 
gious  acts,  prayer  for  instance,  and  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  among  Christians.  In  all  these 
the  emotion  is  heightened  and  enforced  in  the  ex- 
pression of  it.  In  religion  these  acts  of  expression 
constitute  the  cultus,  the  acts  of  worship  and  service; 
they  are  to  the  religious  emotions  what  poetry  is  to 
poetical  imagination  and  its  emotions.  Poetry  as  an 
art  is  nothing  else  than  the  systematic  elaboration  of 
such  modes  of  expression  for  the  poetic  emotions ; 
but,  just  as  there  may  be  a  dead  cultus  in  religion, 
if  it  is  divorced  from  the  emotions  which  are  its 
spirit,  so  also  in  poetry  all  modes  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression, however  choice,  are  lifeless  and  cold,  unless 
they  spring  fresh  and  glowing  from  the  heart  of  the 
composer. 

4.  It  must  be  remembered  too  that,  like  all  rea- 
soning processes  which  spring  from  emotion,  the 
reasoning  which  determines  the  expression  in  poetry 
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Book  l      calms  the  emotion  which  It  expresses.     The  nerve 
-^ '       force  which  supported  the  emotion  is  converted  into  ^ 
Thep^ticttnd  a  force  supporting  the  redintegration  of  the  frmne-^ 
igio     ypeft,  ^,^j,]^.  g^g  force  supporting  the  emotional  element  it 

is  exhausted,  and,  when  it  no  longer  exists  as  motive 
power  of  the  reasoning,  supporting  the  redintegration 
of  the  framework,  there  will  follow  a  reaction,  as  it 
is  called  ;   that  is,  the  emotion  will  be  felt  with  less     . 
intensity  than  ordinary,  and  perhaps  so  much  thefl 
less  as  the  previous  tension  exceeded  the  ordinary  " 
limit, 

5.  it  was  the  different  kinds  of  poetry  that  were  1 
distinguished  in  §  43,  and  classified  by  their  spring- ■ 
ing  from  two  modes  of  |K>etical  imagination,  the  sjm- 
thetic  and  the  analytic.  The  favourite  emplo^Tnent 
of  these  two  modes  is  also  that  which  distinguishes 
the  poetic  character  into  two  main  types  ;  and  thiaj 
must  now  be  shown  by  applying  that  distinction  of | 
method  on  the  large,  as  before  on  the  small^  scalci 
l>y  considering  the  structure  of  poems  as  wholes^  to  ^ 
whichever  of  the  three  kinds,  descriptive,  lyrical,  or™ 
dramatic,  they  may  belong.  Not  the  working  of  tlie 
poet's  mind  in  single  passages,  but  his  mode  of  treat- 
ment  of  a  whole  subject,  in  producing  a  w^hole  poem, 
is  now  to  be  considered. 

6.  The  synthetic  tmd  analytic  movements,  both 
in  single  passages  and  in  whole  poems,  are  the  off- 
spring respectively  of  the  two  intellectual  tendencies 
distinguished  in  §  63,  the  accumulative  and  the  con-  ^ 
structive.  For  poetical  emotion  is  the  great  end  and" 
mainspring  of  the  art  of  poetry,  common  to  all  lU 
kinds;  and  the  mode  in  which  this  emotion  is  em* 
bodied  and  realised  in  composition  depends,  not  on 
differences  in  the  emrition  itself,  but  on  differences  * 
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the  intellectual  processes  in  which  it  is  involved  and      cn^rv' 
by  which  it  is  made  apparent.  — 

7.  Poetical  imagination  is  accordingly  found  to  ^^^p^^^^*"^ 
fall  into  two  mahi  channels ;  the  one,  founded  on  the 
synthetic  and  accumulative  modes  of  reasoning,  is  the 
expression  of  emotion,  and  may  perhaps  be  called  pro- 

fusive  imagination ;  the  other,  founded  on  the  analytic 
and  constructive  modes,  is  the  exhibition  of  emotion, 
and  may  perhaps  be  called  organic  imagination.  The 
first  proceeds,  in  treating  a  whole  subject,  from  the 
parts  to  a  whole  which  they  compose,  the  beauty  of 
the  whole  being  of  less  importance  in  its  eyes  than 
the  impressiveness  of  the  parts ;  the  second  proceeds 
from  the  whole  to  its  parts,  the  impressiveness  of 
which  singly  is  of  less  importance  than  the  beauty  of 
the  whole.  The  first  evolves,  the  second  organises, 
a  poem.  The  consummate  art  of  the  first  consists 
in  producing  a  beautiful  and  organic  whole  by  the 
method  of  evolution,  as  for  instance  in  Shakespeare ; 
that  of  the  second  in  touching  the  chords  of  emotion 
in  the  details  by  the  method  of  organisation,  as  in 
^schylus. 

8.  The  life  of  modem  Europe  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  by  the  greater 
distinctness  with  which  we  feel  the  import  of  the  re- 
flective emotions,  especially  those  of  eros,  love,  and 
religion ;  owing  chiefly  though  not  exclusively,  in 
the  first  and  second  cases,  to  the  greater  freedom  and 
equality  between  the  sexes,  in  the  third  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  personality  of  individuals,  in  all  its 
newly  distinguished  richness  and  vividness,  now  re- 
quired expression,  or  at  least  satisfaction  from  a 
similar  expression  on  the  part  of  others.  Hence 
ancient  and  modem  poetry,  which  in  their  earliest 
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stage  were  apparently  similar,  being  the  simpile 
scriptioti  in  verse  of  the  deeds  of  gods  and  heroes,! 
Thepi^cnud  have  taken  opposite  courses  in  attaining  their  full  de-" 
re  igioufi  types.  yg|pp^J^^^^     ji^^  all-importance  of  indi\ddual  emo- 
tion to  the  moderns   made  its  expression  the  one 
indispensable  requisite  of  poetry,  and  imprinted  oa^ 
their  imagination  its  profusive  character;   the  com* 
parative  predominance  of  the  intellect  over  the  emo- 
tion among  the  ancients  directed  their  poetical  elabo- 
ration of  the  same  themes  into  the  chaimel  of  organic 
imagination, 

9.  Take   any  masterpiece  of  modern  poetry  not  J 
didactic,  and  not  governed  by  direct  imitation  of  thoj 
Greek,  and  its  interest  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  to 
consist  in  some  particular,  concrete,  emotions  or  pas^ 
sions,  as  they  are  felt  by  individuals,  and  to  have  nc 
higher  or  detennining  TiKog  beyond  these.     Take  oal 
the  other  hand  a  masterpiece  of  Greek  or  Roman 
antiquity,  and  the  particular,   concrete,  emotions  of 
individuals  will  be  found  to  be  subordinate  to  some  j 
general,  abstract,  theme  of  the  poem  or  drama,  and 
it  ^ri\l  appear  that  the  chief  or  governing  aim  of  tlie 
poet  is  to  exhibit  this,  not  to  express  those.     They 
become  means  by  which  the  all-important  abstract 
theme  is  exhi)}itcd  and  illustrated;  as,  for  instanceJ 
the  conflict  of  di\dne  and  human  hiws  in  the  Anti-j 
gone.     Some  great  portion  of  human  life  and  human  J 
destiny,  with  the  passions  and  emotions  which  belong 
to  it,  is  grasped  from  above  and  brought,  staticaltj 
as  we  may  call  it,  in  one  great  picture  before  the 
mental  eye.     But  iii  modem  art  no  abstract  but 
empirical  portion  of  human  life  is  taken  from  the 
whole,  and  this  is  exhibited  in  its  actual  complicatii 
of  motives,  and  difference  of  characters,  and  evolutioB 
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of  events ;  the  spectator  or  the  reader  demanding  at       n^fy  • 
every  moment  some  striking  situation,  or  some  vivid        — 
expression  of  feelinff.  An  instance  from  antiquity  will  The  poetic  and 

*  ,  o  1,       J  religious  types. 

render  this  contrast  sufficiently  plain. 

lo.  The  theme  of  the  so  called  Marriage  of  Peleus 
and  Thetis  of  Catullus,  a  poem  of  unsurpassed  beauty 
and  grandeur,  is  the  glory  of  marriage,  idealised  by 
means  of  an  instance  in  which  all  the  circumstances 
of  happiness  are  united,  and  which  is  invested  with 
all  the  imagined  glories  of  the  heroic  age.  Those 
who  consider  the  subject  of  the  poem  to  be  merely 
the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  are  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  the  disproportionate  length  of  the  episode, 
as  it  then  appears,  the  story  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  theme  of  the  poem,  the 
glory  of  marriage,  is  exhibited  by  the  two  contrasted 
stories,  which  then  properly  assume  almost  equal 
importance.  Thus,  it  is  the  very  marriage  bed  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis  which  is  covered  with  the  tapestry 
exhibiting  the  story  of  Ariadne : 

"  Talibus  amplifice  vestis  decorata  figuris 
Pulvinar  complexa  suo  velabat  amictu." 

Thetis  is  given  in  marriage  by  Jupiter  himself;  Ari- 
adne deserts  her  father's  home  for  Theseus.  The  first 
union  receives  its  crown  in  the  birth  of  an  heroic 
son,  Achilles;  the  inconstancy  of  mind  which  leads 
Theseus  to  desert  Ariadne,  in  the  second,  is  the  cause 
of  his  own  father's  death : 

"  Sed  quali  solam  Theseus  me  mento  reliquit, 
Tali  mente,  deae,  funestet  seque  suosque." 

Again,  the  circumstance  that  the  union  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis  was  an  union  between  a  mortal  and  an  im- 
mortal finds  its  counterpart  in  the  advent  of  Bacchus. 
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Tbe  poetic  and  the  BonsT  of  thc  Parca3  weaves  into  the  fruition  of  the 
present  the  anticipated  fame  of  their  son.  Yet  not 
for  ti  moment  is  the  poem  didactic;  it  has  no  *  moral f 
it  does  not  recommend,  it  exhibits  and  idealises,  mar- 
riage. The  so  called  'moral,*  of  which  the  moderns 
are  so  fond,  is  one  means  of  giving  unity  to  works  , 
composed  on  the  modem  principle,  imity  being  their  ■ 
great  desideratum.  The  ancients  could  dispense  with  ' 
so  dangerous  am  instrument. 

II-  Even  in  lyrical  poems  the  same  generalisiiig 
tendency  is  apparent,  m  the  classical  mode  of  treat- 
ing them.  The  Marriage  Ode  of  Junia  and  Mallius, 
in  Catullus,  beginning  "  Collis  o  Ileliconiei,"  is  an 
instance.  Not  only  is  this  uftparent  in  the  artistic 
oppositional  arrangement  of  the  different  sections  of 
the  ode,  as  they  are  brought  out  in  the  edition  given 
by  my  friend,  Mr.  Robmson  Ellis ;  but  the  feelings 
expressed  ai*e  those  essentially  inherent  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  civilised  marriage,  in  whatever  rites  it 
is  clothed  and  celebrated,  and  the  ode  is  one  appro- 
priate to  the  subject  at  all  times  and  places,  of  per- 
manent not  transitory  interest. 

12.  Turning  to  the  opposite  or  modern  mode  of 
poetical  composition,  let  us  take  Shelley's  Prometheus 
Unbound  as  an  instance.  Though  it  is  dramatic  in 
form,  a  form  which  lends  itself  most  easily  to  the 
organic  mode,  it  is  a  lyric  rather  than  a  drama,  the 
imagination  is  profusive  throughout*  It  is  Shelley 
expressing,  through  the  mouthpiece  of  his  character^^ 
his  own  intense  feeling  of  the  divinity  of  love,  his 
triumphant  anticipation  of  its  final  and  eternal  victory 
over  t}Tanny  and  fear.     Agauo,  though  the  theme  i^j 
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thus  general,  as  well  as  the  form  dramatic,  yet  it  is      ^'f  i- 
embodied  in  a  particular  history  developed  by  parti-        - — 
cular  persons ;  a  general  subject  is  particularised,  not,   The  poetic  and 
as  in  Catullus,  a  particular  one  generalised.     Both 
the  circumstances  distinguishing  modern  from  classic 
art  are  found  here,  the  imagination  profusive,  the  in- 
terest particular. 

13.  Sometimes  however,  when  the  poet  leans  to 
the  critical  and  organic  mode  of  thought,  only  one  of 
these  circumstances  is  found  in  his  work.  "  The  Ring 
and  the  Book"  of  Mr.  Browning  is  an  instance.  The 
method  here  is  organic,  consisting  in  the  exhibiting 
the  history  under  diflferent  aspects,  as  it  is  related  by 
the  diflFerent  actors  in  it.  Each  of  the'different  sec- 
tions of  the  poem  is  like  a  distinct  mass  of  building 
in  architecture,  which  in  relation  with  the  rest  con- 
tributes to  compose  a  well-proportioned  and  harmo- 
nious whole.  But  the  interest  is  entirely  particular, 
centred  in  the  special  characters,  and  in  the  special 
history  which  they  enact.  It  is  a  wonderful  feature  in 
the  art  of  this  poem,  that  each  person,  while  throwing 
a  new  light  on  the  action,  eo  ipso  displays  his  own 
character  as  well,  thus  producing  a  Shakespearian 
eflfect  by  original  and  non- Shakespearian  means. 

14.  Finally  let  us  take  an  instance  from  a  modem, 
who  of  all  moderns  stands  nearest  to  the  Greeks,  in 
point  both  of  organic  and  constructive  tendency  and 
of  generality  in  choice  of  theme.  Goethe's  Faust  is 
general  in  its  theme,  which  is,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
the  antagonism  between  action  and  enjoyment  in  the 
aims  of  human  life.  Faust  begins  with  action,  the 
self-denying  laborious  ambition  of  the  student,  bent 

on  the  rewards  of  knowledge.     The  counter  ambi-  * 

tion  of  enjoyment,  as  summed  up  in  love,  supplies  the 
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firamework  of  the  rest  of  the  First  Part,  which  seemi?, 
but  only  seems,  to  find  its  main  theme  in  the  history 


Tiie  poetic  and  of  Gretchcn,  becausc  it  end8  with  her  salvation.     But 

religiotu  types, 

Faust  is  thus  left  undisposed  of  In  the  Second  Part 
he  takes,  as  it  were,  an  entirely  new  start  in  life,  and, 
as  Goethe  himself  has  told  us,  necessarily  on  a  higher 
or  larger  field.  But  here  again  it  is  the  same  anta- 
gonism between  the  same  two  ambitions,  action  and 
enjoyment,  which  is  his  fate;  and  he  too  fi^nally  re- 
ceives his  salvation  in  consequence  of  his  having 
acted  and  hoped  to  the  end : 

"  Gerettet  ist  das  edle  Glied 

Der  Geisterwelt  vom  Bdsen : 
•  Wer  immer  strebcnd  sich  bemiiht, 
Den  konnen  wir  erloscn." 

But  here  too,  notwithstanding  the  theme  being  gene- 
ral and  the  form  dramatic,  and  notmthstanding  that 
Avhich  distinguishes  it  from  the  Prometheus  Unbound^ 
the  mode  of  thought  being  critical  and  not  IjTical, 
the  exhibition  of  the  subject  being  aimed  at  and  not 
the  outpoiuring  of  the  poet's  personal  feeling,^ — still 
there  remains  the  essentially  modern  characteristic 
that  the  theme,  though  general,  is  particularised,  and 
the  interest  allowed  to  attach  to  the  persons,  actions, 
and  characters  exhibited,  and  to  the  adventures  which 
befall  them,  in  exclusion  to  that  attaching  to  the 
general  features  of  which  they  are  types  and  in- 
stances. In  the  First  Part  this  takes  place  by  the  ab- 
sorbing interest  of  the  story  of  Faust  and  Gretchen, 
in  the  Second  Part  by  the  superabundant  imagery, 
and  motley  tram  of  persons  and  things,  with  which 
Faust  is  surrounfled. 

15.  Religion  agrees  with  poetry  in  having  an  art 
of  expression,  which  art  is  the  cultus.     But  it  differs 
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from  poetry  in  this,  that,  while  fa<5t  and  fiction  are  book  i. 
entirely  indifferent  to  poetry,  only  truth  of  fact  and  -1-  * 
of  reasoning  is  contained  in  religion.  The  object  The  poetic  and 
or  framework  of  the  idealised  religious  emotions  is  '^  ^^^  ^^^' 
necessarily  represented  as  eternally  true  and  real. 
But  since  these  emotions  are  deeply  interesting  to 
the  religious  character,  he  will  be  constantly  reason- 
ing about  them  either  speculatively  or  practically, 
for  all  emotion  stimulates  thought ;  and  since  at  the 
same  time  any  framework  which  he  forms  from  time 
to  time,  being  dependent  on  the  degree  of  his  in- 
tellectual knowledge,  must  necessarily  fall  infinitely 
short  of  ideal  truth,  his  speculations  about  that  frame- 
work must  be  both  erroneous  and  numerous.  The 
nature  of  that  great  object  or  framework,  which  for 
us  is  a  Person  as  already  said,  man's  relations  to  him, 
and  his  dealings  with  man,  will  be  variously  con- 
ceived ;  and  every  conception  which  becomes  current 
from  time  to  time  will  be  pervaded  by  the  religious 
emotion,  and  will  form  part  of  religion.  Whatever 
in  these  speculations  is  conceived  as  erroneous  is  dis- 
carded from  the  religious  creed  as  superstition ;  and 
what  is  superstition  to  one  man  is  religion  to  an- 
other. An  extreme,  though  not  necessarily  a  gross, 
form  of  superstition  is  when  the  possibility  of  some 
transient  article  of  creed  being  superstition  is  denied, 
for  this  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  finite  and  the 
transient  into  the  infinite  and  the  eternal.  Religion 
is  founded  in  the  nature  of  man,  not  in  his  know- 
ledge, in  the  permanent  emotion  pervading  transitory 
frameworks.  There  is  however  a  limit  to  the  vari- 
ations of  the  frameworks,  for,  since  religious  emo- 
tion is  always  reflective,  the  framework  must  always 
be  a  Person.     The  worship  of  inanimate  objects  is 
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Book  l       HO  GxceptioD,  biit  on  the  contran^  furnishes  the  most 

_!_ '       strikinc(  instances  of  the  law;  for  the  fetish  is  per- 

icpfKJtieind  soiiitied  in  imagination  before  it  is  worshipped,  and, 

igioufi  typca.  j^  ^j^^  ^^^^  Stage,  wherc  the  stars,  or  sun,  or  tree, 

or  river,  are  found  to  be  inanimate,  and  the  person 
or  god  separated  from  thera,  it  ia  the  person  and  not 
the  star  which  remains  as  the  object  of  the  religion. 
The  religion  of  Comtian  Positivism  also  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  law;  '^  Le  Vrai  Grand  Etre^'  or 
"I'Hunianite"  is  obviously  personal  in  the  required 
sense  of  the  term ;  though  the  fact  that  it  is  an  in- 
vention and  not  a  discovery,  a  form  devised  pur- 
posely in  which  to  clothe  the  religious  emotion,  is 
a  strong  argument  against  its  truth.  Nor  do  I  see 
how  mnovations  in  religion,  if  they  are  true,  can 
ever  be  anything  else  than  disco^^eries  of  that  which 
men  have  been  pre\iously  worshipping  and  previously 
feeling  without  knowing  it,  that  is,  under  forms  which 
were  its  inadequate  expression.  Superstition  simu- 
lates religion  as  sentimcntalism  simulates  poetic  ima- 
gination. The  two  cases  resemble  each  other  also 
in  this,  that  they  are  both  a  weakness  of  the  mind 
and  not  a  strength ;  sentimcntalism  is  a  weakness  of 
the  intellectual  activity,  superstition  of  the  emotional; 
sentimcntalism  rests  in  the  enjoyment  of  given  emo- 
tions, superstition  in  the  intellectual  support  given 
to  the  religious  emotions  by  accustomed  frameworks; 
its  emotion  cannot  stand  alone,  but  needs  the  con- 
ceptions which  have  become  habitual  to  it.  The  most 
intensely  religious  men  have  the  least  needed  .Kuch 
habitual  conceptions,  have  most  freely  declared  their 
transitory  and  non-religious  nature,  as,  for  instance, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  St  Paul  When  a  character 
is  of  the  religious  type,  but  has  the  emotional  elc* 
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ment  less  developed  than  the  intellectual,  while  the       book  i. 
habit   of  the  intellect  is  accumulative   rather  than        -^* 

§78. 

constructive,  the  resulting  character  is  that  of  the   The  poedc  and 


fanatic  or  the  persecutor.  Examples  of  great  ability 
and  acuteness  in  eflfective  reasoning  are  frequent 
among  religious  men  of  this  type. 

1 6.  The  ill-balanced  character  of  the  religious 
type  is  often  at  variance  with  the  dictates  of  justice; 
he  errs  in  practice  by  the  injustice  of  making  into 
a  law  for  others  observances  which  are  dictated  to 
him  by  his  conscience,  and  which  have  no  validity 
except  for  those  by  whose  conscience  they  are  dic- 
tated. Justice  is  an  universally  applicable  standard 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  transgression  of  it  cannot  be 
re-justified  on  the  ground  of  a  natural  and  original 
emotion,  even  though  that  emotion  be  alleged  to  be 
the  moral  sense  or  the  religious  emotion  of  the  indi- 
vidual. A  moral  sense  in  contradiction  to  justice  is 
an  impossibility,  being  a  contradiction,  for  the  moral 
sense  is  love  and  justice  combined.  The  question 
therefore  which  can  alone  be  debated  between  men 
in  doubtful  cases  is  this, — what  the  dictates  of  jus- 
tice truly  are,  and  not  what  can  be  approved  to  any 
individual's  moral  sense ;  not  what  he  thinks  just 
before  debate,  but  what  both  parties  think  just  after 
debate.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain.  Both  accord- 
ing to  our  analysis  in  §§  31-37,  and  according  to 
every  day  experience,  what  a  man  does  not  think 
just  he  cannot  think  morally  right  or  good  in  con- 
science ;  for  justice  is  one  of  the  two  elements  of 
the  moral  sense,  and  that  which  gives  it  its  validity. 
But,  since  any  one  may  be  mistaken  as  to  what  is 
just,  he  may  think  a  thing  morally  right  which  is 
in  truth,  though  not  suspected  by  him,  unjust.     He 
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Book  I.  must  act  on  his  own,  perhaps  truly  unjust,  moral 
sense ;  and  there  is  no  contradiction  in  him,  though 
rhe^icand  he  acts  unjustly.  The  only  contradiction  is  between 
his  moral  sense,  with  its  merely  apparent  justice,  and 
the  mural  sense  of  some  other  man,  with  its  true  jus- 
tice, or  justice  as  it  truly  is  though  not  supported 
by  the  moral  sense  of  any  individual.  All  examina- 
tiou  of  the  moral  right  or  moral  wrong  of  a  feeling 
or  an  action  is  therefore  examination  into  the  justice 
of  it ;  and  the  moral  sense  is  determined  by  this 
examination,  the  examination  not  prejudged  by  the 
moral  sense.  See  in  reference  to  this  point  what 
llegel  says  in  his  Rechtsphilosophie  §  137,  especially 
the  sentence:  ^'Was  im  wahrhaften  Gewissen  nicht 
unterschieden  ist,  ist  abcr  unterscheidbar,  und  es  ist 
die  bestirmuende  Subjektivitiit  des  Wisseus  und  Wol- 
lens,  welche  sich  von  dem  wahrhaften  Inhalte  tren- 
nen,  sich  fiir  sich  setzen  und  denselben  zu  einer  Form 
und  Schein  herabsetzen  kann.  Die  Zweideutigkeit 
in  Ansehung  dos  Gewisscns  liegt  daher  darin,  dass 
es  in  der  Bedeutung  jener  Idciititat  des  subjektiven 
Wissens  und  WoUens  und  des  wahrhaften  Guten 
vorausgesetzt,  und  so  als  ein  Heiliges  behauptet  und 
anerkannt  wird,  imd  ebenso  als  die  nur  subjektive 
Iteflexion  des  SelbstbewusstsejTis  m  sich,  doch  auf 
die  Berechtigung  Anspruch  macht,  welche  jener  Iden* 
titiit  sclbst  nur  vermuge  ihres  an  und  fur  sich  gillti- 
gen  verniinftjgen  Inhalts  zukommt/'  See  also  his 
remarks  agamst  mere  "subjective  conviction,"  Uber- 
zeugung,  as  a  criterion  of  moral  right  and  wrong,  in 
the  same  work  §  140,  e.  Now  although  every  man 
ought  to  act  upon  his  own  conviction  of  what  is 
morally  right,  and  thus  conflict  is  unavoidable  be* 
twcen  opposite  views  of  wliat  is  right,  yet  we  Imve 
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the  promise,  in  the  common  ground  of  justice,  which       booki. 
flows  from  the  formal  element  in  consciousness,  of        -^* 
ultimately   approximating   at  least  to   an  universal   The  poetic  and 
agreement ;  a  promise  which  is  also  confirmed  by  '  '^°"*  ^"^^ 
the  fact,  that  the  emotions  and  passions  of  men  have 
one  and  the  same  normal  course  of  development,  as 
was  shown  in  the  preceding  §. 

17.  The  religious  emotion  is  the  idealisation  of 
two  emotional  constituents,  love  and  the  love  of 
duty,  or  of  the  moral  sense  in  its  fullest  acceptation. 
These  two  constituents  are  both  visible  in  the  reli- 
gious emotion,  and  form  two  subordinate  types  of 
the  character, — the  character  which  delights  chiefly 
in  love,  and  that  which  delights  chiefly  in  obedience. 
The  one  loves  God  as  a  friend,  almost  as  if  he  were 
an  equal ;  the  other  venerates  him  as  a  king  or  as  a 
judge ;  the  one  reposes  in  his  fatherly  aflFection,  the 
other  in  his  justice  and  his  power.  Yet  in  both  cases 
alike  the  conception  is  of  an  ideal  object,  enclosed  in 
no  special  form  of  space,  not  visible,  not  tangible,  nor 
addressing  himself  to  any  sense,  but  to  the  emotions 
alone,  the  feelings  which  arise  only  in  representation, 
and  enduring  not  for  any  particular  portion  but  for 
the  infinity  of  time.  Such  is  the  imagination  which 
belongs  to  the  religious  emotions ;  religion  like  poetry 
is  compounded  equally  of  emotion  and  of  intellect, 
and  in  their  equal  union  there  is  no  weakness,  but 
rather  energy  and  power. 

18.  Whichever  of  the  two  forms,  love  or  awe, 
predominates  in  religion,  one  circumstance  is  com- 
mon to  both  and  peculiar  to  them,  a  circumstance 
which  proves  the  correctness  of  the  analysis  of  reli- 
gion here  off^ered.  It  is  the  intimate  union  and  com- 
munion between  man  and  his  God,  an  union  which 
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exists  betw^een  no  other  j)ersoDs  whatever*  TowardB 
any  other  person,  however  dear,  a  man  is  always, 
The|oeiicand  in  the  deepest  feelings,  ''himself  alone,"  an  isolated 
being ;  he  can  neither  be  sure  that  lie  communicates 
his  own  feeling,  nor  that  he  understands  theirs,  even 
thongh,  a  rare  case,  there  should  on  both  sides  be  a 
continual  and  strong  wish  to  du  so.  To  whom  could 
he  or  dare  he  tell  all  he  feels  and  at  all  times  ?  But 
this  intimate  union  or  rather  oneness  can  and  often 
does  exist  between  a  man  and  God.  This  shows 
that  God  is  his  better  self,  his  True  Ego,  idealised. 
Hence  the  omniscience  of  God,  ''unto  whom  aU 
hearts  are  open,  all  desires  known ;"  hence  the  fact 
that  his  "  service  is  perfect  freedom  ;''  hence  those 
plienomena  which  are  summed  up  under  the  Chris- 
tian phrase,  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  j  hence 
the  eternal  rcadmess  of  God  to  forgive,  but  only  on 
repentance ;  hence  the  terrors  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape  ;  hence  a  man  does 
not  give  up  his  individuality,  nor  become  a  slave^ 
by  the  most  unreserved  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  but  in  rehnno;  on  Gnd  is  most  effectuaUy  self- 

t  V  CD  m 

reliant* 

19*  It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  fact  of  isola- 
tion,  which  is  here  analysed  into  self-consciousness 
witheld  troni  communicating  its  thoughts  or  feel- 
ings to  others,  and  from  comprehending  theirs,  i« 
regarded  as  a  necessary  manifestation  of  a  free  and 
individual  entity,  the  Ego,  by  those  who  hypostatise 
the  self-consciousness  or  the  will;  for  instance  Hegel, 
Rechtsphilosophie,  §§  91,  92,  106,  Zusatz.  But  such 
an  Ego  offers  no  explanation  of  the  fact,  however 
well  it  may  seem  to  harmonise  with  it.  The  moral 
judgments   of  conscience  are  one  form   which   thi** 
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isolation  assumes,  which  Hegel  mentions,  in  §  106.      ^^y 
But  what  shows  the  correctness  of  the  analysis  here        — 
offered  is,  that  the  sense  of  isolation  is  not  a  fixed  The  poeUc  and 

.  .  .  .  .  .         religious  types. 

quantity  or  intensity,  but  increases  with  the  intensity 
and  the  rarity  of  the  feelings  in  which  it  arises; 
for  instance,  when  we  think  of  our  own  death,  as 
in  Pascal's  "Je  mourrai  seul."  Poets  and  philoso- 
phers who  dwell  most  upon  uncommon  and  intense 
emotions  are  spoken  of  as  treading  unapproachable 
mountain  heights  of  poetry  or  philosophy ; 

"  The  solemn  peaks  but  to  the  stars  are  known, 
But  to  the  stars,  and  the  cold  lunar  beams : 
Alone  the  sun  arises,  and  alone 
Spring  the  great  streams." 

It  is  the  every-day  love  between  man  and  woman 
that  is  described  as  one  that  cares  not  to  walk 

"  With  death  and  morning  on  the  silver  horns." 

And,  in  the  judgments  of  conscience,  we  fall  back 
most  readily  upon  the  idea  of  responsibility  to  God 
alone,  when  we  act  from  feelings  which  are  most 
difficult  of  explanation,  or  in  which  we  expect  least 
sympathy  from  others. 

20.  As  hardly  any  one  is  without  some  poetic 
imagination,  so  also  hardly  any  one  is  without  some 
religion.  The  same  may  be  said  also  of  the  third 
domain  in  which  mental  activity  is  entirely  an  end 
in  itself,  that  is,  of  philosophy  properly  so  called. 
No  one  is  entirely  without  the  love  of  knowledge 
about  those  matters  which  he  regards  as  the  most 
important,  and  which  have  therefore  the  greatest  in- 
terest for  him.  But,  since  the  love  of  advancing  in 
knowledge  is  very  much  weaker  in  most  men  than 
the  pleasure  of  resting  in  a  conception  as  already 
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known  and  therefore  true,  the  philosophy  of  most 
men  consists  in  their  reMgious  creed,  whatever  it  may 
be  ;  and  this  creed  serves  them  for  a  philosophy. 
Hence  the  antipathy  of  such  men  to  philosophy  itself 
in  its  genuine  shape;  and  hence  too  the  frequent 
misconception  of  the  scope  of  philosophy,  the  notion 
that  its  chief  business  is  to  investigate  the  proofs  of 
the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  and  other  pro- 
blems of  what  used  to  be  called  "natural  religion/* 

21,  It  is  now  necessary  to  turn  back  and  con- 
template these  two  imaginative  types  in  connection 
vdth  the  normal  course  of  development  of  character. 
The  point  where  reflective  imagination  begins  is  a 
point  where  the  current  of  development  of  character 
ceases  to  flow  in  one  undivided  channel,  and  branches 
into  two  streams ;  or  where,  to  use  another  metaphor, 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  of  life  divides  into  two  great 
upward-going  boughs,  religion  being  one,  poetry  the 
other.  Now  there  is  Uttle  fear  but  that  religion  wiU 
be  able,  both  de  facto  and  de  jure,  to  l>riiig  into  sub* 
ordination  all  other  emotions  and  tendencies  of  hu- 
man nature  taken  alone ;  but  its  ability  to  do  so  with 
poetry,  and  with  emotions  which  may  be  taken  into 
durable  alliance  or  incorporated  with  poetr}%  ib  not 
so  evident.  Poetry  has  all  emotions  for  its  field,  and 
renders  all  ideal.  But  there  is  one  emotion  or  rather 
passion,  which  is  certainly  not  incompatible  with  the 
moral  law,  which  is  of  mimense  extent  and  power, 
and  which  is  always  found  incorporated  with  poetry, 
the  passion  of  eros.  Poetry,  being  the  completion 
of  the  aesthetic  emotions,  has  all  the  justitication 
which  can  be  derived  from  perfection  of  form  in  the 
frameworks  of  its  imaginative  emotions.  It  is  then 
complete  in  itself,  and  asks  no  other  justification. 
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Indeed  the  conception  of  justice,  properly  speaking,  bookl 
is  alien  to  it.  From  lacking  justice  however  between  -1- ' 
man  and  man,  it  has  not  the  claim  to  govern  life  The  pontic  and 
generally,  to  subordinate  other  emotions  to  those  '  ^^^7?^ 
incorporated  with  itself  from  time  to  time,  or  to 
subordinate  other  types  of  character  to  the  poetic 
type.  But  it  may  seem  to  be  incapable  of  subordi- 
nation itself  to  the  religious  type,  to  be  in  one  word 
its  independent  rival.  And,  being  allowed  this  in- 
dependent position  de  jure,  it  may  become  from  its 
great  interest,  and  from  its  extent  of  domain  over 
all  the  emotions,  supreme  de  facto,  although  not  de 
jure,  over  the  religious  type,  and  keep  this  from 
exerting  even  its  natural  influence.  The  prevalence 
of  the  poetically  imaginative  type  of  character,  and 
of  the  laws  which  it  would  establish  in  society,  might 
conceivably  involve  the  elimination  of  the  moral  law 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  denial  by  some,  the  for- 
getting by  others,  that  there  was  any  such  distinc- 
tion. The  emotion  which  was  incorporated  into 
poetry,  or  which  it  was  the  main  purpose  of  poetry 
to  glorify  and  promote,  would  then  exclude  and 
obliterate  by  its  increased  intensity  the  emotions  of 
the  moral  sense. 

22.  The  emotion  which  is  most  capable  of  enter- 
ing into  such  an  alliance  with  poetry,  that  is,  of  being 
carried  up  into  such  a  powerful  degree  of  aesthetic 
and  emotional  imagination,  is  no  doubt  that  of  eros. 
Other  emotions  and  passions  would  come  in  along 
with  it,  but  this  would  be  the  predominant  emotion, 
coordinating  and  subordinating  the  rest.  The  con- 
test between  the  rival  forms  of  imagination,  which 
has  never  slumbered  in  modem  Europe,  seems  likely 
to  be  vigorously  renewed  in  the  present  day,  on  oc- 
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casion  of  the  anfirchy  caused  by  the  dissolution  of 
old  systems  of  legal  morality.  Were  these  syRteins 
|Th©  poetic  flnd  the  Only  antagonist  in  the  field,  the  contest  might 
^  ^  ^  be  considered  as  already  decided.  But  these  systems 
have  been  reared  upon  a  foundation,  which  they  have 
indeed  forgotten  or  mistaken,  but  which  is  neverthe- 
less theirs,  the  foundation  of  the  moral  law,  as  it  has 
been  here  attempted  to  analyse  it.  The  moral  law 
of  conscience  and  of  freedom  will  be  an  adversaiy 
of  far  greater  weight  than  those  laws  or  customs  of 
authority,  with  which  alone  the  champions  of  poetic 
emotion  have  seemed  to  others,  or  have  supposed 
themselves,  to  have  to  do.  Indeed  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  that  any  of  these  champions  have  supposed 
themselves  adversaries  of  the  moral  law,  but  rather 
its  vhidicators  and  upholders,  in  upholding  liberty 
against  the  restrictions  of  authority,  custom,  and  law. 
Their  antagonism  to  it  consists  not  in  an  explicit 
denial  of  its  content,  but  in  the  implicit  denial  con- 
tained in  the  assertion  of  libert}^^  mthout  theoreti- 
cal limitation. 

23.  This  contest  between  the  rival  claims  of  reli- 
gion founded  on  the  moral  law  and  of  poetic  emotion 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  point  upon  which,  in  whatever 
forms  it  may  be  clothed,  or  whatever  language  may 
be  held  about  it^  the  greater  part  of  ethical  questions, 
the  greater  part  of  practical  controversy,  will  hence- 
forward turn.  We  know  that  we  are  to  be  free ;  the 
critical  question  is,  what  shall  be  the  law  of  our  free- 
dom. Is  it  to  be  a  freedom  of  indulgence  in  some 
poetic  emotion,  or  a  freedom  of  self-commimd,  impos- 
ing limits  on  poetic  as  well  as  on  other  emotion  ;  i^s 
])oetic  imagination  vnth  the  passions  which  it  incor- 
ix>ratc8  to  become  morally  right  and  justified,  wliich 
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it  can  only  be  by  theoretical  subsumtion  under,  and  ^^y 
practical  submission  to,  the  moral  law  of  conscience,  — 
or,  by  refusing  this  subsumtion  and  submission,  to  ThepoeUcand 
replace  the  moral  law  by  its  own  non-moral  emo- 
tion? This  is  the  practical  question  to  be  solved 
practically  by  the  most  advanced  nations,  be  they 
which  they  may,  at  the  present  time,  the  de  facto 
supremacy  of  the  moral  law  and  religion  founded  on 
it,  as  against  its  rival  the  idealisation  of  the  emotions 
generally,  or  indifferently,  by  poetic  imagination;  a 
question  which  in  another  shape  is  this,  whether  any 
de  jure  supremacy  shall  exist  de  facto  at  all.  This 
is  a  question  important  in  a  very  different  way  from 
that  in  which  the  question  of  Utilitarianism,  or  any 
theory  of  the  general  scope  of  ethic,  is  important. 
Supposing  any  such  theory,  as  the  utilitarian  for  in- 
stance, to  be  adopted,  there  yet  remains  the  more 
inunediately  practical  question  to  be  answered,  what 
mediate  ends,  what  mediate  commands,  fill  up  its 
outline,  and  in  what  several  degrees  of  precedence 
among  themselves.  On  the  utilitarian  theory  this 
question  is  to  be  determined  by  weighing  against 
each  other  different  kinds  of  happiness  or  pleasure; 
on  the  theory  of  a  moral  law,  by  the  relations  of 
different  kinds  of  emotion  to  the  law  of  conscience. 
But  the  contest  between  poetry  and  religion  is  one 
instance  of  such  a  balance  between  mediate  ends 
or  commands ;  an  immediately  practical  question,  de- 
manding an  answer  from  some  theory  or  other,  and 
manifesting  the  emptiness  of  whatever  theory  has  no 
answer  to  give,  drawn  from  its  own  principles. 

24.  The  real  forces,  then,  which  are  at  work  now, 
and  will  be  more  manifestly  so  from  day  to  day,  in 
the  evolution  of  society,  are  three;  1st,  the  idea  of 
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religion  founded  on  the  moral  law,  of  liberty  which 

is  the  source  of  law;  2nd,  the  idea  of  imaginative 

The  pontic  «nd  pleasure  unfettered  by  any  law  ;   3rd,   the  idea  of 

religious  types,  .   .  ,  t  *         i        -.  .i 

positive  law,  custom,  and  authority,  as  the  source 
of  morality.  The  two  first  are  ideas  of  liberty,  and 
alike  opposed  to  the  third ;  standing  alike  on  the 
same  ground,  the  conception  of  moml  hberty  being 
supreme.  But  upon  this  ground,  and  within  these 
limits,  they  are  opposed  to  each  other,  aa  tending 
the  one  to  substitute  licence  for  liberty,  the  other 
to  maintain  self-control  against  licence.  This  is  the 
logic  to  which  the  analysis  of  feelings  here  given 
leads  us,  the  mode  in  which  it  arranges  for  exami- 
nation the  phenomena  of  the  conflict  and  evolution 
of  characters  in  modern  society.  The  position  of 
civilisation  at  the  present  day  is  analogous  to  its 
position  in  Europe  at  the  period  of  the  Renaissance. 
A  Reformation  saved  the  church  system  not  only  in 
the  north  but  also  in  the  south  of  Europe  from  de* 
cay,  in  presence  of  the  growing  Ilumaiiisra,  as  it  has 
been  called,  of  the  time.  The  struggle  between  Hu- 
manism and  Authority  was  prolonged  by  its  decision 
being  delayed.  We  are  now  li\dng  at  a  later  stage 
of  the  same  struggle,  but  with  this  ditference  from 
the  Renaissance  period,  namely,  with  the  conception, 
gradually  acquired  in  the  meantime,  of  fixed  and 
universal  taws  of  nature,  to  which  all  phenomena  are 
subject,  not  only  in  the  physical  but  also  in  the  moral 
world. 

25,  These  new  forces  are  however,  it  must  still 
be  held,  not  such  as  to  change  the  general  direc- 
tion, but  only  partially  to  modify  the  course,  of  the 
normal  development  of  character,  and  consequently 
of  society.     The  same  causes,  which  assure  the  ulti- 
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supremacy  of  the  moral  law  over  other  emo- 
tions, wiU  probably  assure  it  also  over  those  imagina- 
tive ones  wliich  do  not  spring  from  the  same  source.  Tbc p<>eticiui.i 
The  justice  of  poetry  is  simply  conBiatency ;  the  emo- 
tion adopted  by  imagination  is  the  standard  and  limit 
of  the  justice;  the  enquiiy  whether  this  emotion  is 
itself  just  towards  other  emotions,  or  towards  other 
men,  and  the  consequent  testing  of  justice  and  arriv- 
l  ing  at  truth  in  it,  has  no  place  in  this  mode  of  men- 
tal activity.  If  it  had,  this  mode  of  mental  activity 
would  itself  be  or  contain  the  moral  law,  would  no 
longer  be  distinguished  from  that  to  which  it  is  now 
opposed.  The  moral  law,  therefore,  and  the  religion 
founded  on  it,  while  recognising  the  claims  of  the 
emotions  which  are  bound  up  with  poetic  imagina- 
tion to  exert  themselves,  and  the  independence  of 
poetic  imagination  itself,  its  autotely  or  right  to  have 
it8  End  imposed  solely  by  itself^  yet  imposes  limits 
upon  that  exertion  in  two  directions,  and  on  two 
grounds,  first,  in  its  relations  to  other  persons  be- 
sides the  person  of  the  Subject  imagining,  second,  in 
its  relations  to  the  moral  law  itself,  which  it  is  bound 
to  preserve  from  tlie  danger  of  being  de  fiicto  weak- 
ened or  stifled, 

26.  If  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  law  could  not 
maintain  itself  in  the  individual  character,  it  certainly 
could  not  maintain  itself  in  society;  nor  yet  cotdd 
it  do  80,  were  it  only  an  exceptional  case  here  and 
there,  and  not  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  in  whose 
character  the  moral  law  were  supreme.  What  then 
is  meant  by  saying  that  the  moral  law  is  and  ought 
to  be  supreme,  in  the  individual  character,  over  the 
tendencies  which  flow  from  poetic  imagination  ?  Let 
us  suppose  that  eros  is  the  passion  which  is  allied 
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with  poetry.     Now  supremacy  means  not  destruction 
'^*      Qj.  forbidding,  but  sbuply  subordination,  limitation. 
The  p<>eric  aiid  Supplying  tt  negative  condition*     It  is  not  required 
gioua  types,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  passious,   eros   and  religion,   shall  be 

capable  of  existing  in  great  strength,  at  the  same 
moment,  in  the  same  minil,  in  order  to  prove  that 
they  are  capable  of  combmationj  that  religion  does 
not  refuse  to  combine  with  eros,  but  can  subordinate 
without  destroying  it.  If  it  were  necessary  to  com- 
bine the  two  passions,  while  each  was  in  full  vigour, 
into  a  single  complex  state  of  consciousness  in  order 
to  make  them  out  compatible,  they  must  be  regarded 
as  irreconcilable.  But  it  is  not  tlie  particular  nature 
of  the  passions  in  question,  it  is  the  general  incapa- 
city of  the  mind,  or  of  its  nervous  organism,  to  feel 
any  two  different  ]>assions  strongly  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  the  cause  of  this  kind  of  mcompatibility. 
This,  therefore,  is  not  the  decisive  circumstance;  but 
on  the  contrary  the  decisive  trial  is  when  the  passion 
of  eros  is  remembered  in  moments  of  feeling  the  moral 
sense,  or  in  moments  of  religion.  The  passion  of 
eros  thus  remembered  must  be  capable  of  approval 
by  the  moral  sense,  that  is,  must  be  capable  of  sub- 
sisting in  consciousness  without  the  emotion  of  re- 
morse, or  with  that  of  good  conscience ;  and  so  much 
of  its  accompaniments  must  be  abandoned  as  cannot 
consist  with  this  reflection, 

27.  The  laws  regulating  external  action  and  con- 
duct, whether  imposed  by  the  individual  upon  him- 
self, or  by  the  concurrence  of  individuals  upon  so- 
ciety, must  be  the  expression  of  the  moral  sense  of 
the  individual,  or  of  the  individuals  in  common,  so 
acting  as  above  described,  and  taking  all  circimi- 
stances,  all  impulses,  and  all  tendencies,  into  account 
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the  same  moral  level  as  the  greatest  and  best  among  -^  * 
them,  the  laws  imposed  by  society  never  can  be  The  poetic  and 
such  as  the  best  and  greatest  individual  would  impose  '  ^°^  ^^^ 
upon  himself,  or  upon  society  were  it  composed  of 
his  equals  in  moral  matters.  For  them  some  greater 
legal  restraint  is  needed,  and  they  usually  impose 
it  more  perseveringly  than  the  moral  reformer  does, 
than  those  moral  reformers  at  least  who  do  not  re- 
present the  principle  of  authority  and  custom.  Their 
tendency  is  to  allow  insufficient  liberty  of  action  to 
those  who  draw  their  principles  more  directly  from 
an  inward  source,  whether  it  be  from  poetically  or 
from  religiously  imaginative  emotion.  Here  opens  a 
field  into  which  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
work  to  enter.  One  thing  only  must  be  laid  down  as 
the  result  of  the  analysis  hitherto  conducted,  namely, 
that  only  those  restraints  of  law  are  morally  justified 
which  are  recognised,  dimly  perhaps  but  yet  un- 
doubtingly,  as  good  and  right  by  the  conscience  of 
him  on  whom  they  are  imposed ;  which  are  restraints 
therefore  which  he  will  make  effbrt  from  within  to 
obey  and  impose  on  his  own  will,  and  which  are 
therefore  regarded  by  him  as  aids  to  his  own  truer 
life.  The  law  must  be  such  that  the  persons  on 
whom  it  is  imposed  shall  never  be  able,  in  foro  con- 
scientiaB,  to  lay  the  blame  of  sufiering  its  penalties  on 
the  injustice  of  the  law,  but  must  lay  it  on  their  own 
weakness  and  self-indulgence. 

§  74.  1.  Difiference  of  sex  has  been  named  in  §  60      .  §74.  . 
among  the  influences  external  to  character:  but  this    character  of 

,  ,  ,  .  .  ^  1    /.     1      the  two  sexes. 

relates  only  to  the  actions,  circumstances,  and  feel- 
ings, determined  by  the  rest  of  the  bodily  organism, 
not  by  the  organisation  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 
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It  accords  with  analogy  to  suppose  that  the  diflference 
- —         of  sex  does  not  stop  short  here^  but  extends  to  the 
Difference  in    cerebral  oroTfinisation  and  functions  ;    in  which  case 

cbaracter  of  *-'  ^ 

thctwoaexea.  there  Will  bc  differences  of  character  natural  and  ori- 
ginal to  the  two  sexes.  The  foregoing  analysis  gived 
some  additional  supi>ort  to  this  view,  by  means  of  the 
differeut  tendencies  it  points  out  in  character,  to 
which  the  differences  commonly  observed  in  life  be- 
tween the  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  of  men  and 
of  women  may  be  referred.  The  phenomena,  as  com- 
moidy  observed,  would  be  explained  if  we  suppose 
that  in  man  the  formal,  in  woman  the  material,  ele- 
ment is  most  prominent;  in  man  the  representative 
framework,  in  woman  the  pervading  emotion;  this 
would  be  the  general  law  or  genertd  fact,  of  which 
the  remainder  would  be  cases.  The  first  minor  fact 
depending  upon  this  law  is  not  less  general  in  its 
range ;  it  is  that  men  are  most  ready  at  perceptions 
of  justice,  as  compai^ed  to  the  other  emotions  with 
which  justice  or  injustice  is  combined,  wiiOe  women 
are  most  readily  struck  with  those  other  emotions  in 
preference  to  justice.  The  charm  of  justice  as  such, 
or  in  the  abstract,  is  rarely  perceived  by  women. 
The  same  holds  with  respect  to  another  contrast  be- 
tween the  emotional  and  the  intellectual,  in  the  case 
of  truth.  Coleridge  says  (Table-Talk,  Aug.  6,  1831) 
that  he  had  known  many  women  love  the  good  for 
the  good's  sake,  but  rarely  or  never  the  true  for  the 
truth's  sake,  meaning  thereby  not  veracity  but  truth 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term*  The  good  is  a  general 
term  for  all  ultimately  pleasureable  emotion. 

2.  We  may  trace  the  same  fundamental  differ- 
ence in  other  groups  of  emotion.  In  love  and  eros 
women  are  both  more  affective  and  less  regardful  of 
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consequences  than  men.     Hence  arises,  as  will  pre-       booki. 
sently  appear,  the  great  charm  of  feminine  modesty         -^ ' 
and  reserve.     Woman's  pity,  tenderness,  sympathy,    Difference  in 
are  proverbial.    Again  with  regard  to  the  antipathetic   the  two  m»«s5. 
emotions,  it  is  sometimes  held  that  women  are  more 
unreasonable  than  men.     Perhaps  it  would  be  true 
to  say,  that  neither  in  love  nor  in  hatred  can  they 
so  easily  make  allowances  for  shortcomings  of  their 
friend  or  their  enemy  as  men  can,  at  least  not  such 
allowances  as  would  be  made  from  a  comprehension 
of  his  character  and  position.    But  on  the  other  hand 
they  can  pardon  more  readily  without  making  such 
allowances,  for  this  depends  on  a  change  in  the  emo- 
tion itself,  not  upon  a  judgment  passed  on  its  frame- 
work. 

3.  When  we  turn  to  the  emotions  which  belong 
to  the  two  groups  of  comparison  and  to  that  of  re- 
flection on  self,  we  find  them  dominated  by  cii'cum- 
stances  which  belong  chiefly  if  not  entirely  to  the 
difference  of  general  bodily  organisation  between  the 
two  sexes  ;  which  makes  it  diflicult  to  determine 
whether  anything  is  due  to  difterences  of  character 
alone.  Since  men  are  by  their  general  organisation 
mare  fitted  for  careers  of  public  life  and  activity, 
upon  success  in  which  the  domestic  life  depends, 
women  naturally  take  a  subordinate  position ;  and 
the  ways  and  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men  in  a  cer- 
tain manner  limit  their  horizon.  Men  form  a  much 
larger  part  of  the  entire  world  of  women  than  women 
of  the  world  of  men.  Both  sexes  are  gainers  in 
consequence  of  this  relation.  For  man  is  secured  a 
home  where  he  no  longer  has  to  combat  with  rivals, 
but  can  refresh  himself  after  labour ;  for  woman  a 
field  where  her  affective  energies  can  be  exercised 
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without  opposition.  But  this  relation  between  the 
sexes  immensely  modifies  the  development  of  the 
Biiferenoein  emotloiis  HOW  iu  question,  since  the  greater  part  of 
thctwoaexca.  their  objects  are  found  in  public  and  not  in  domestic 
life.  The  ambition  of  men  and  women  is  thus  di- 
rected to  widely  different  objects,  without  our  being 
able  to  refer  it  to  a  cause  originating  in  tlie  cha- 
racter. Men  ibrm  as  it  were  the  public  of  women, 
and  women  rival  each  other,  not  so  much  for  excel- 
ling each  other  simply,  as  for  excelling  in  those  cir- 
cumstances which  are  of  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
men.  The  fundamental  and  distinctive  characteristic 
of  women  is  accordingly  the  desire  of  pleasmg,  which 
becomes  a  second  nature,  but  the  root  of  which  ne- 
vertheless it  is  not  possible  to  find  distinctly  in  the 
character  itself 

4.  But,  it  may  be  objected,  if  the  two  features 
just  mentioned,  greater  affectiveness  and  greater 
desire  of  pleasing,  distinguish  women  in  comparison 
with  men,  ought  not  women  to  be  more  demonstra- 
tive of  these  characteristics  towards  men,  than  men 
are  towards  women,  whereas  society  shows  the  very 
reverse  to  be  the  case  ?  For  the  custom  of  society  i» 
that,  both  in  love  and  in  attracting  admiration  of  the 
opposite  sex,  it  is  men  and  not  women  who  make  the 
advances,  and  compete  as  it  were  for  favour.  The 
explanation  which  removes  this  objection  will  serve 
to  show  the  correctness  of  the  analysis  already  given. 
The  general  position  of  men  in  regard  to  women, 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  paragraph^ 
forbids  women  to  put  themselves  forward  or  to  make 
advances.  For  it  may^  l>e  htid  down  as  a  general  rule 
that,  in  all  matters  of  choice,  of  offering  and  accept- 
ing, the  stronger  party  who  has  most  to  offer  is  the 
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one  by  whom  the  offer  is  made,  because  he  feels  that      5^5J- 
he  has  more  to  fall  back  upon  if  his  offer  is  rejected,        — 
and  his  recognised  independence  saves  him  from  the    i>ifferaice  m 

o  f  ^  character  of 

imputation  of  presumption.  It  is  undignified  and  a  the  two 
want  of  modesty  for  the  less  independent  person  to 
put  himself  forward.  This  is  seen  between  persons 
of  the  same  sex  in  striking  up  acquaintances  ;  it  is 
always  the  person  of  higher  standing  who  moves  the 
first.  Again,  to  take  an  instance  from  buying  and 
selling,  the  buyer  proposes  to  buy,  and  not  the  seller 
to  sell.  Sellers  who  hawk  their  wares  or  unduly 
advertise  them  render  their  wares  suspected  by  that 
very  act.  A  tradesman's  dignity  consists  in  awaiting 
the  demand  of  the  purchaser.  The  same  sense  of 
dignity  and  modesty  renders  it  incumbent  on  women 
to  await  the  advances  of  men,  and  put  them  to  prove 
their  merits ;  because  men  are  richest  in  the  careers 
of  life  open  to  them.  But  between  married  people, 
who  are  no  longer  strangers  to  each  other,  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  intercourse  of  strangers  are  abro- 
gated, and  the  natural  course  of  feelings  has  its  full 
sway.  Here  takes  place  that  change  in  the  relations 
between  man  and  woman,  described  by  the  indignant 
"  Princess"  in  the  verse, 

"  And  play  the  slave  to  gain  the  tyranny." 

The  change  is  most  real  and  important ;  but  it  is 
very  far  from  being  a  change  from  slave  to  tyrant, 
or  from  tyrant  to  slave ;  rather  it  is  a  change  which 
secures  the  freedom  of  both,  a  change  from  restraint 
to  liberty. 

5.  Since  the  motives  which  render  women  retir- 
ing and  undemonstrative  towards  men  are  of  general 
force  and  applicability,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cir- 
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cumstances  which  bring  them  into  action  are  doe 
to  general  bodily  organisation  and  not  to  the  cha- 
racter alone^  we  may  infer  that,  if  those  circum- 
stances should  be  counteracted  or  cease  to  operate, 
and  women  should  consequently  enter  as  freely  and 
as  frequently  as  men  into  the  various  careers  of 
|>ublic  and  active  Ufe,  then,  whatever  might  be  the 
gain  in  other  directions,  the  characteristics  of  reserve 
and  modesty,  so  far  as  they  are  not  due  to  the  cha* 
racter  alone,  would  tend  to  give  place  to  a  forward- 
ness equal  to  and  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  men, 
which  in  itself  would  be  a  considerable  loss,  in  de- 
priving social  life  of  one  of  its  charms.  And  con- 
versely, should  events  lead  to  such  a  general  opening 
of  pul)lic  careers  to  women,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
qualities  of  specially  feminine  reserve  and  modesty 
not  be  lost,  then  we  might  infer  that  these  qualities 
were  the  result  of  motives  founded  directly  in  the 
character  itself. 

6.  Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  poetical  and  religious 
emotions.  Women  often  have  the  moral  sense  more 
intensely  than  men,  but  it  is  the  element  of  love  or 
some  specific  emotion,  not  that  of  justice,  which  then 
predominates.  With  them  too  the  love  of  duty  is 
more  frequently  carried  up  into  religion;  and  in  re- 
ligion again  it  is  the  emotion  of  love  or  of  venera- 
tion, not  the  comprehension  of  the  framework  of  these 
emotions,  that  is  prominent.  They  feel  very  strongly 
the  pleasure  of  obedience  and  implicit  submission  to 
what  the.}^  have  once  accepted  as  supremely  good  and 
right.  These  characteristics  qualify  women,  on  all 
points  of  conduct  about  the  moral  right  and  wrong  fl 
of  which  there  is  no  dispute,  to  be  the  sujiiwrters  and  ™ 
iuspirers  from  whom  men  may  derive  fresh  ardour 
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and  devotion;  and  these  points  are  innumerable  in       bookI. 
daily  life.      In   poetry  the   union   of  intellect   and        J—' 
emotion  in  that  equal  proportion  which  constitutes    DijBEerencc  in 
poetical  imagination  has  rarely  been  displayed  by  the^sexea. 
women ;  though  fancy  and  the  expression  of  emotion 
are  frequent.     It  is  the  broad  grasp  of  teleological 
and  constructive  reasoning  which  seems  deficient,  not 
acuteness  or  quickness  of  intellectual  perception  ge- 
nerally.   In  some  modes  of  speculative  and  especially 
in  the  effective  branch  of  practical  reasoning  they  often 
excel,  where  the  ends  are  known,  and  the  question  is 
to  devise  the  means.     The  lack  of  interest  in  scien- 
tific truth  for  its  own  sake,  apart  from  the  interest  of 
the  things  to  be  known,  or  the  persons  about  whom 
they  are  known,  seems  to  explain  at  once  the  intel- 
lectual ability  and  the  intellectual  weakness  of  women 
when  compared  to  men. 

7.  It  is  a  different  question  altogether,  and  one 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  touched  h6re,  how  far 
the  differences  observed  between  men  and  women, 
even  those  which  are  supposed  to  originate  in  cha- 
racter, are  the  fruit  of  a  long  course  of  education, 
of  habits,  institutions,  and  modes  of  life,  with  their 
hereditarily  transmitted  results,  and  how  far  conse- 
quently they  may  be  altered  or  obliterated  by  a  per- 
manent change  in  the  direction  of  that  course  of 
education.  To  reach  a  tabula  rasa,  indeed,  in  the 
character  of  any  individual,  we  should  have  to  go 
back  in  its  history  far  beyond  its  birth,  to  the  point 
where  brain  begins  to  be  distinguished  from  nerve 
in  the  life  of  the  race  to  which  the  individual  belongs. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  tabula  rasa  met  with  in 
the  individual  at  all.  But  this  leaves  untouched  the 
question  of  the  modifiability  of  the  character  at  any 
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stage  of  its  career.  Because  certain  traits  are  re- 
ferred  by  analysis  to  character,  they  are  not  there- 
femicein  fore  to  be  supposed  immutable*  The  character,  as 
the  two  BQxes.  well  as  the  mnuences  operative  on  it,  ib  in  a  stat^ 
of  perpetual  modification.  But,  when  any  trait  ha^ 
once  been  included  in  the  character  of  the  race,  its 
chances  of  permanence  may  be  considered  as  im- 
mensely great,  compared  to  traits  which  are  not  so 
included.  K  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  two  sexes,  it  would  probably 
require,  in  order  to  obliterate  it,  a  greater  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  course  of  education,  of  habits^ 
institutions,  and  modes  of  life,  than  could  be  effected 
by  human  volition;  for  the  tendencies  of  character 
would  themselves  oi>erate  against  such  a  change. 
AVhat  we  could  do  would  be  to  set  these  tendencies 
of  character  free  to  act  and  react  for  themselves, 
unprotected,  but  also  nntramelled,  by  many  customs 
and  institutions  which  now  exist. 

§  75.  I.  The  analysis  of  character  which  has  been 
now  attempted,  imperfect  as  it  is  and  erroneous  as 
it  will  no  doubt  prove  to  be  in  too  many  points, 
nevertheless  shows  one  thing  clearly,  namely,  that 
order  and  system  prevail  in  the  endowments  and 
functions  of  consciousness  which  depend  on  the  cere- 
brum, as  they  prevail  in  the  rest  of  the  living  and 
sentient  organism.  And  it  is  upon  an  analysis,  either 
this  or  such  as  this,  that  any  complete  and  true  sys- 
tem of  rules  of  action,  laws  to  guide  volition  in  all 
its  branches,  must  be  based,  if  they  are  to  be  valid 
and  trustworthy.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  any 
such  rules  or  laws  can  be  deduced  from  the  analysis 
al<jnc ;  it  follows  only  that  the  analysis  supplies  one 
of  their  tests.      It  has  a  negative  or  contributive 
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what  is  valid,  among  such  laws  of  conduct      Yet         ;— - 
there  may  be  a  system  of  rules  for  applying  such 

[tests,  deduced  from  the  analysis  itself;   there  may 

I  be  a  Logic  of  Practice.  And  such  a  logic  if*  correctly 
framed  would  be  of  no  inconsiderable  value,  in  guid- 
ing our  judgment  both  of  those  laws  and  customs 
which  already  exist  and  of  the  changes  wliich  it  may 
be  proposed  to  introduce  in  thera, 

2,  At  every  point  of  history  man  finds  himself 
in  presence  of  and  surrounded  by  a  thick  growth  of 
habits  and  laws,  feelings  and  thoughts,  which  previ- 
ous generations  have  bequeathed  to  him,  and  %vhich 

1  have  their  roots  in  his  own  nature  and  modes  of  act- 
ing. The  question  is  constantly  recurring,  What  it 
is  best  to  do  in  respect  of  them.  Now  strict  and 
accurate  observation  of  the  course  of  history,  of  the 
effects  of  such  and  such  habits,  thoughts,  and  so  on, 
supplies  him  with  more  or  less  general  and  systematic, 
more  or  less  wise,  rules  with  regard  to  his  dealings 
with  himself  and  his  fellows,  by  dealing  mth  these 
habits  and  thoughts.     But  there  can  be  no  science 

I  of  these  dealings  (to  use  one  word  to  include  all  its 
possible  cases)  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  science, 
no  "  science  of  history''  for  example,  until  the  na- 
ture and  ftmctions  of  man,  in  which  these  habits  and 
thoughts  have  their  root,  have  been  analysed,  and 

I  in  this  way  the  origin  and  nature  of  history,  so  to 
speak,  laid  bare.  The  science  of  history,  that  of  law, 
and  that  of  ethic,  remain  imperfect  until  their  several 
systems  of  phenomena,  known  to  us  by  observation 

I  or  by  experiment^  are  connected  with  their  physiolo- 
gical basis,  and  with  the  system  of  states  of  conscious- 
ness dependent  on  physical  structure  and  function. 
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B^^^*  There  are  three  things  to  be  done;  history  to  be 
studied,  character  to  be  analysed,  and  the  two  con- 
nected together  by  referring  history  to  character  in 
the  first  place,  and  character  to  history,  by  its  re- 
action on  itj  in  the  second.  There  would  then  arise  a 
complete  and  deductive  science,  since  we  shonld  know 
the  agent  thoroughly,  together  with  the  modes  of 
his  reaction  upon  a  large  proportion  of  the  influences 
which  can  be  operative  on  him ;  and  without  knowing 
all  these  influences  we  may  have  a  deductive  science, 
but  not  so  without  knomng  thoroughly  the  nature 
of  the  agent. 

3.  We  have  now  before  us  an  attempt  at  the 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  agent,  man.  History 
in  all  its  branches,  such  as  law,  politic,  ethic,  art, 
government,  education  of  the  young,  religion,  has 
been  by  others  often  systematically,  though  of  course 
not  yet  exhaustively,  studied.  But  the  two  have 
not  yet  been  connected  together.  Until  this  shall  be 
done,  not  only  there  is  no  deductive  science  of  the 
history  of  man,  but  there  is  no  deductive  science  of 
command  or  of  practice ;  that  is,  there  is  no  science 
from  which  can  be  deduced  practical  rules  deciding 
what  changes  ought  to  be  made  in  existing  habits 
and  thoughts,  in  particular  subjects  and  particular 
cases.  Yet  this,  it  seems  to  many,  is  what  Ethic 
specially  proposes  to  herself  to  do;  an  expectation 
surely  which  springs  from  not  having  considered  the 
position  of  ethic  in  all  its  bearings.  It  is  now  clear 
that  an  inunense  work  has  still  to  be  perfonned  be- 
fore ethic  can  deduce  authoritatively  any  practical 
laws  of  conduct  whatever,  namely,  the  work  of  con- 
necting history  with  character.  For  the  present,  and 
perhaps  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  empirical  wis- 
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dom  founded  on  experience,  that  is,  on  history  alone 
with  only  empirical  o1)servation  of  differences  of  cha- 
racter, is  all  that  can  be  legitimately  attempted.  And 
thus  it  is  npon  the  practical  wisdom  of  practical  men, 
in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term  practical,  and  not 
upon  the  results  of  speculative  analysis,  that  we  must 
still  |>hice  our  reliance.  The  remainder  of  this  work, 
therefore,  will  contain  no  attempt  to  lay  down  any 
particular  rules  of  either  social  or  political  practice. 
The  following  Book  will  he  merely  a  Logic  of  Prac- 
tice as  an  Organon  for  testing  actions,  together  mth 
such  illustrations  of  its  application  to  history  as  I 
may  be  enabled  to  furnish. 

4.  Yet  even  such  a  logic,  furnishing  as  it  must  at 
least  do,  the  method  and  the  framework  for  studying 
practical  questions  and  solving  practical  problems, 
will  not  be  without  its  use  in  their  study  and  solu- 
tion. They  will  assume  a  new  shape  in  being  brought 
distinctly  before  the  mind  and  in  having  the  logic 
applied  to  them,  a  shape  which  it  may  be  hoped  will 
render  them  more  tractable.  For  in  the  first  place 
it  may  be  expected,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  deduce 
from  the  foregoing  analysis  a  solution  of  the  great 
overshadowing  question  of  principle  debated  between 
the  Utilitarian  and  the  Sloral  Law  schools  of  ethic, 
the  question  whether  the  perception  of  duty  as  dis- 
tinct from  pleasure  or  happiness  is  or  ought  to  be  a 
motive  in  determining  practical  judgments.  And 
the  settlement  of  this  preliminary  and  general  ques- 
tion will  almost  by  itself  constitute  the  Logic  of  Prac- 
tice, since  there  is  no  other  question  which  is  not 
a  case  fallino:  under  it ;  the  diflicultv  in  these  sub- 
ordinate  cases  consistinir  in  the  doubt  under  which 
head  to  group  them,  how  to  apply  the  logic  to  them. 
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And  as  this  cardinal  question  itself  turns  upon   ft 
conflict  of  emotions,  so  also  it  will  be  found  do  the  J 
majority  of  cases  subordinate  to  it,  all  of  which  seem  m 
to  have  a  certiiin  justice  in  their  favour.     For  in- 
stance, we  may  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  the  claims  of  ■ 
eros  and  the  religious  emotions,  not  only  in  a  par- 
ticular concrete  case,  such  as  might  be  the  subject  of 
a  drama,  but  generally  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
ought  to  yield  when  both  are  present  in  great  in- 
tensity, or  whether  there  is  any  mode  in  which  the 
claims  of  both  can  be  satisfied,  by  subordinating  one 
to  the  other  without  makmg  the  one  subordinated 
less  pleasureable.    For  all  conflicting  emotions  which 
have  justice  in  them  are,  to  that  extent,  also  con- 
flicting duties  ;  and  it  must  seem  that,  if  religion  is 
incompatible  with  the  satisfaction  of  any  such  emo- 
tion and  such  duty,  religion  cannot  be  the  supremely    - 
valid  emotion  which  it  sometimes  clmms  to  be.     The  ■ 
question  then  is,  can  religion  so  incorporate  eros  with  ~ 
itself  as  to  produce  a  character,  the  eviQVgy  or  the  life 
of  which  has  greater  and  nobler  pleasures  than  either 
of  its  elements  taken  separately  or  in  conflict.     Or 
take  the  case  of  questions  which  spring  from  a  con* 
flict  of  the  law  of  veracity  with  the  emotion  and  law 
of  love,  as  when  veracity  will  expose  a  friend  to  ruin 
or  death  ;  or  again  from  conflicts  of  personal  honour 
with  love,  as  when,  having  been  sworn  to  secrecy  I 
you  are  induced,  by  considering  the  consequences  of 
secrecy  to  others,  to  break  your  promise ;  or  again, 
how  far  profession  of  goodness  is  a  means  of  becom-  j 
ing  really  good,  how  far  dressing  for  a  character  ■ 
tends  to  produce  that  character,  how  far,  in  general 
terms,  habit  of  external  action  tends  to  produce  the 
tone  of  mind  from  which  such  actions  will  flow  na- 
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turally.  Connected  with  this  last  case  is  the  pro- 
blem of  the  relation  of  Law  to  Morality,  how  far 
external  restraint  and  command,  whether  of  punish- 
ment, law,  or  public  opinion,  is  useful  and  ad\n sable 
to  make  men  better  in  heart,  according  to  the  pro- 
verb 'Tappetit  vient  en  mangeant  f  how  far  we  are 
ever  justified  in  working  from  without  inwards  in- 
stead of  from  within  outwards.  Or  again,  how  far 
law  may  be  ultimately  dispensed  with,  and  whether 
the  tendency  is  to  make  laws  more  minutely  circum- 
stantial and  strict,  or  to  remove  the  restraint  of  law 
altogether ;  in  short,  in  what  true  liberty  consists, 
and  by  what  means  it  is  best  furthered.  Then  there 
is  another  problem  of  great  intricacy  which  receives 
much  attention  at  the  present  niomenl,  the  claims 
of  women  to  equal  tasks,  equal  advantages,  sameness 
of  career  with  men.  (See  Mr.  J,  S.  MiU's  noble  plea 
for  freedom  in  his  ^^  Subjection  of  Women/')  The 
problem  is  not  solved  by  showing  that  the  original 
character  of  the  two  sexes  is  different,  for  there  are 
many  instances  of  feminine  men  and  also  of  mascu- 
line women,  and  what  law  is  to  be  laid  down  for 
these  cases  ?  How  distinguish  them  in  the  first  place, 
how  deal  with  them  in  the  second  ?  Nor  would  it 
be  solved  if  we  could  show  historically,  as  Mr.  Mac- 
Lennan's  work  on  Primitive  Marriage  tends  to  show, 
that  women  once  held  the  most  important  position 
in  the  human  society  as  head  and  bond  of  the  famdy, 
as  the  only  known  common  ancestor.  These  are  only 
preliminai*ies  to  the  great  practical  question,  What 
it  is  desirable  to  aim  at  for  the  future,  or  more  pre- 
cisely, What  is  the  law  of  true  liberty  ? 

5.  Such  at  least  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
it  will  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  while  attempting  the 
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Book  I.      development  of  a  Lo^ic  of  Practice,  such  as  I  pro- 
-1- '      pose  to  attempt  in  the  following  Book.     I  do  not 
Concluding    profcss  and  shall  not  attempt  to  solve  them,  since 
Thi^^cof    they  require  the  study  of  history  to  be  combined 
with  that  of  ethic  proper.     The  logic  however  must 
consist  in  solving  the  main  question  between  pleasure 
and  duty,  and  in  exhibiting  a  scheme  in  which  the 
relations  between  them  are  definitively  settled.  With- 
out such  a  question  being  finally  answered  there  can 
be  no  Logic  of  Practice  worthy  of  the  name. 


END  OF  BOOK  I. 
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